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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Affidrs of the Grecian Settlements in Sicily 
and Italy; from the Athenian Invasion, to 
the Settlement of the Syracusan Government 
under Dionysius and Hipparinus. 



SECTION I. 

Authorities for the Sequel of Crrecian History. Sicilian 
Jfairs foUowing the Athenian Immion. A4ministration 
and Legislation of Diodes at Syracuse. 

WHOEVER may ingage in the investiga- 
tion of Grecian history among the original 
authcM^^ whether writing for others, or only reading 
for himself, cannot but feel, at the period where we 
are now arrived, the loss of regular guidance from 
those cotemporary with the events, citizens of the 
republics they describe, conversant with the politicly 
and warfare of the time, eyewitnesses, or generally 
acquainted with eyewitnesses of the facts they relate. 
After the death of Epameinohdas, with which Xeno- 
phon's narrative ends, the only account of Grecian 
a£fairs, aiming at connection, is that of the Sicilian 
Vol. VII. B Diodorus, 
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a HISTORY or GREECE. 

CHAP. Diodorus, who lived above three hundred vears 
after, in the time of Augustus Caesar. In this long 
interved, theestabli^uti^nt, first of the Macedonian, 
and afterward of the Roman empire, had so altered 
and overwhelmed the former politics of the civilized 
world, that they were no more to be gathered but 
from books, in the age of Diodorus, than at this 
day. 

Many valuable works of elder writers were in- 
deed extant, of which a few sentences only, pre- 
served in quota^tidns^ are now known to exist. 
Very interesting porttohs 6i Sicilian history were 
pubBsfaed by men of eminent abilities, whose means 
of information were not inferior to tliose of Xeno- 
phon and Thucydides, but whose interests and 
passions, according to remaining report, more tinged 
their narratives. Diodorus, who had these mate- 
rials before him, was a scholar of some eloquence, 
and apparently a well-meaning mftfi;. but very ill 
qualified, either by experience in politics arid war, 
or by communication among statesmen and mili- 
tary men, or by natural acuteness of judgment, to 
sift the truth from the various falsehood and sophis- 
tication in which party-writers would studiously 
inwrap it. The circumstances of his age also led 
Diodorus to prejudices. Roman liberty, never 
assured by a good constitution, was, after many 
bloody struggles, then just finally crushed by a 
military despotism, pervading the civilized world. 
Men of letters, indignant at the event, were com- 
pelled to silence about it; yet when none could 
any longer oppose openly the gigantic tyranny, 
a kind of masked war was waged a^inst it, in 

treating 
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treating soi^etimes of early Roman, but oftener of 
Grecian history* This purpose, which may be 
observed extensive among the writers of botii 
nations, in the first ages of the Roman empire, is 
conspicuous in Diodorus. Warm in the cause of 
civil liberty, he has ^adopted, without discrimina^ 
tion, tte party prejudices of those whom he sup- 
posed animated in the same way ; tho theit prin- ^ 
cipal object has too often been only to promote 
the interest, or veil the crimes, of a faction. In 
abridging then, as his extensive plan of universal 
hfetory required, often he has evidently missed the 
meaning of political and military writers whom he 
proposed to follow : but, far worse than this, he 
has often omitt^ leading and connecting facts, 
the most necessary toward a right understanding 
of foUowii^ matter. In remark, rarely deserving 
attention, he is ^metimes even puerile. His 
honesty nevertheless gives him value ; and evan 
the contradictioiis, into which, in collecting mate- 
rials from different authors, he has fallen, tho 
vexatious and disgusting to a hasty xeadar, yet 
#hile, to a car ejiil observer, they often evince his 
himesty, they sometimes also show those truths 
which a more ingenicms^ writer, with the same pre- 
judices, would net have afforded opportunity to 
"discover. 

For the deficiencies of Diodonis's ^nerally ccmi- 
cise, and frequently broken narrative, Plutarch 
offeors, for detached portions of history, the most 
€0|HOUs supply remaining. Plutarch, living about 
a century and hafef later tlwui Diodorus, possessed 
yet probably aU tiie stores of former knowkg? 

3 2 undiminished. 
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CHAP, undiminished. But while, in Sicily, men versed 
in civil and militaiy business were induced, by the 
interest they felt in the wars and revolutions in 
which they bore a share, to transmit accounts of 
them to posterity, another description of writers 
arose and flourished in various parts of Greece. 
The numerous schools of philosophy had long 
been the seminaries to prepare youth for high for- 
tune through.politicfid or military eminence. They 
had lately opened means for the acquisition of 
great wealth, by meerly teaching eloqu^ice and 
politics. ' Ingenuity, incited by the desire of gain^ 
proceeded then to find new channels, and littera- 
ture itself was made a trade ; a branch of which, 
perhaps the most profitable, was something very 
analogous to modern news- writing. The principal 
diflference was, that as the, news of the day could 
not be circulated by writing as by the press, th^ 
writer was obliged to take a more extended period ; 
and like our monthly and annual publis|iers of 
news, to digest his matter with more care, whence 
his work became dignified with the title of history. 
But nothing more invites the curiosity of the many 
.than the private history of eminent persons. 
Panegyric will have charms for some : but satire 
of eminent living characters, managed with any 
dexterity, is always highly alluring to the -multi-' 
tude, and forces thie attendbn even of the calum- 
niated and their friends. "Greece then, divided 
into so many states, jealous each of its separate 
jurisdiction and peculiar jurisprudence, affotded 
extraordinary opportunity for safety to libellers; 
and safety not only against penalities of law, but 

also 
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Also against that conviction of falsehood which, by 
Overthro^mg reputation, might ruin the author's 
trade ; because, while, in every republic, curiosity 
was alive to accounts of persons eminent in any 
^otiier, means to sift the truth of any account were 
generally wanting. Writers of what was called 
the history of the times, thus, became very nume- 
rous, and men of great talents and acquirements 
were induced to ingage in the business. As then 
the general licentiousness was excessive, the false- 
hood, most invidiously and wrongfully attributed 
by some Roman authors to Grecian history with- 
out reserve, has been fairly enough charged against 
those of the ages after Xenophon, who might per- 
haps be more fitly called news-writers and anec- 
dote-writers than historians. 

With such materials abounding before him, 
Plutarch, in the leisure of the Roman empire, 
under the b^gnant government of Trajan, con- 
ceived the design of showing the principal charac- 
ters of Grecian history in advantageous comparison 
with the most eminent of the Roman. Viewing 
then with just regret the degraded state of man- 
Jcind under the existing despotism, and from horrors 
recently past, notwithstandipg the advantageous 
character and conduct of the reigning prince, fore- 
boding the probability of a renewal of them, his 
purpose appears to have been to spred, with the 
fame of his own nation, a spirit of revolution and 
democracy. It has been, injuriously for him, too 
extensively held, among modem writers, that he 
was to be considered as an historian, whose 
authority might be quoted for matters of fact, 

B 3 ' with 
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with the some confidence as that of Thticydkler 
or Xenophon, or Csesar or Tacitus. Sometimea 
indeed he undertakes historical discussimi, or re- 
lating different repents, leaves }vtA^&A osi them 
to his reader. When truth thas s^pp^urs his object, 
his matter is valuable for the historian. But g^ie^ 
rally to do justice to his great woric, his lives, it 
should apparently be considered that, next at least 
to panegyric of his nation, example, pcditical and 
moral, was his purpose, and not historical infor* 
mation. Indeed he has in plain terms disavowed 
the office of histcnrian : he writes lives, he says, 
and not histories \. But to produce striking cha* 
racters, his constant aim, he appears much to have 
sought private history. Authorities however fcMr 
this are rarely to be fpund of any certainty ; and 
little scrupulous as be has shown himself about 
transactions the most public, Concemii^ which hfe 
often contradicts, without reserve or apolo^, not' 
only the highest authorities, but even himself, it 
can hardly be supposed that he would scrutinize, 
with great solicitude, the testimonies to private 
anecdotes, if even sometimes he did not indulge 
his invention ^. With the same political princqdes, 

and 

1 Ot^f yoLf Wo^^i yfofofMv, m\K» BUv^, V. Alex. init. 

* Plutarch's deficiencies, as an historian, can escape none 
who may have occasion to examine him critically. The no- 
tice taken of them by some writers has been mentioned on 
former occasions. I wiU add here that of a learned and acute 
critic, the baron de Sainte Croix. ' Personne n'ignor^e que les 
' vies des hommes illustres sont des tableaux peu corrects ; 

* ou ^expression est superieure a Tordonnance. Get historimi - 

* (Plutarch) nerassemhk des faits4|ue pour donner des le$)9^, 
' & ne raconte que pour avoir I'occasion et le droit de refiechin 
^ Vn pareil plan ne pent titt que fort nuisible a I'fixactitude, 

' Quelle 
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§^ pr^»dices ai^d purpose^ as Piodorus, far mqvp sect. 
iQgemQUi^ be has been however, in pollfical and . ^' '. 
milit^ary Jcnowlege, equally deficient. Diodorus, 
^Q fi ;i;e9l9t for democracy^ or what, havii^g never 
§e^n it, b^ supposed deniocracy to be, has ;$ome'- 
limes described its evils in just and strong colors. 
Plutarch is still more unequal and uncertain. When 
Ifid by his subject to eKercise his judgment, he 
poi4d sejB that civil freedom can be no way secure 
bjijt throu^ a balai>pe of powers in a $tate ; or 
possibly he mfty havp foUoyved Cicero's authority 
ffi assert^ig, tbs^T a combination of democracy, Plutarch. 
aristocracy and monarchy, would mal«ce the best 
government ; for at other times we find hin^ ^ v. xhemiit. 
inconsiderate and even furious advocate of the ^^*°*^'* 
pure democratical cause. v 

Tbe partijalities then of these two writers being 
considered, ]tpget;hef witji ^he indifference of one 
x^ them to historical truth, when illustration or 
pai^gyric wjas his object, we may generally gather 
Inhere to Itrust, and where to doubt them. When 
tbey report facts adverse to their known pi^iali- 
lies, which happens often from the honesty of 
J)iodorus, aod sometime^ from the carelessnetss of 
PJutarch, credit will of coi^'se be given them. But 
wlnai the tale, conformed to their prejudices, bears 
appearai^e of exa^eratjion, distortion, or inven- 
tion, whether their own or of others from whoip 
ti^ey have ^eaned, we must inquire if it accords 
with the CQurse (rf history, with weU-atle^d events 
§nd weU*Q,ttested characters; if it is consistent with- 
.;* all 

^ Quelle G()Qfiisioii au«8i ^ iTPiWJB-t-op.psis d^ lcs,<^Jp5reiui 
f recits de cet hi$torien !* Examen critique des historiens 
d^Alexandre, ptem. sect 
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CHAP, all that t'he author himself has related : and more 
especially if it is in any degree either supported or 
contradicted by those earlier ext&nt writers, some 
of them cotemporary with the transactions, fr<Hn 
whom we gain occasional and sometimes large 
fissistance : such assistance must always be of high 
value. 

One more writer, Justin, may require notice 
here, only because he is commonly quoted with 
the others. His general abridgement is too scanty 
and imperfect to be of much use to the hist;orian, 
and his selection of more detailed -matter, to enliven 
it, is too commonly of extravagant tales, unknown 
or uncredited by other authors. 

Among the deficiencies of historical materials, 
not least to* be regretted, is the failure of means 
for tmcing the causes of the wonderful prosperity 
of some of the Sicilian cities; a prosperity so 
extraordinary, that we might perhaps reasonably 
deny belief to report of it, the best attested, if 
monuments yet existing, which have survived, 
some of them two thousand years, the ruin of 
those cities, did not afford proof incontestable. 
And here strikingly appears, what before we have 
\SqA occasion to observe, how much misfortunes, 
and crimes, and miseries, ingage and force the 
notice of the cotemporary recorder of .events, - 
more than blessings and virtues, and the happiness 
of nations. The sources of the calamities, for 
which the Sicilian, even more than most of the 
other Grecian settlements, were remarj^le, ai^ 
in large proportion opened to us; but to account 

for 
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for their prosperity, more woiwi^ul from the fre- 
quency and magnitude of interfering troubles, we 
are left to conjecture, and even for conjecture 
i^metimes hardly find probable ground. 

.We have formerly observed the Grecian settle- 
ments in Sicily divided into many small republics, 
and the same consequence resulting as in Greece 
it^lf, the inability of each to maintain the inde- 
pendency which was the favorite pbject of all. 
Syracuse was generally the leading state of Sicily, 
as Lacedoemon of Greece. When all the Grecian 
interest in the iland was threatened with subjuga- 
tion by the imperial, democracy of Athens, the 
government of Syracuse was democratical, and, 
perha|is as nearly as any ever was, a pure demo- 
cracy. The necessity for new^ subordination, 
arising from the pressure of the Athenian arms, 
produced some improvement of so licentious a 
constitution, and placed Hermocrates son of Her- 
mon, at the head of affairs. But as a keen feeling 
of great evil, and anxious fear of greater impend- 
ing, alone brought the soverein Many to that 
temper which inabled jso excellent a man to take 
the lead, so, immediately as calamity and alarm 
subsided, others prevailed against him. In vain Diod. i. is. 
he opposed the nefarious decree for the death .of ^' 
the Athenian generals, and for the atrocious cruelty 
which followed to the captive army. The author 
of that decree was Diodes, already eminent for 
his favor with the multitude, acquired by turbulent 
forwardness in- asserting their absolute soyereinty, 
bikI violoit invective against all in power.. Succ<$ss 

led 
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CHAP, led to ferther success, and Diocles quickly over- 
v__^,_L^ threw the government established by Hennocrates, 
AristotPo. which Aristotle has described by the respectabd/e 
It. .5. c 4. ^j^j^ of polity, and restored thai; tumultuai^ govern- 
ment, by which the Syracusan 9§bxfB had been 
administered before the Athenian invasion. Under 
such circumstances, a forein commaml would be 
for Hermocrates q. refuge. Accordingly he pror 
•moted a decree for the Syracusan state )to pay itp 
debt of gratitude to Lacediemon, by joining in 
Before (^cnsivc war against Athens ; and the armament 
Christ 41J. was in consequence equipped, which meheifo foTr 
^«. 1. merly seen earning honor for its country lujtder hb 
orders in Asia. 

The result however, as we hwe also iapxi£xhj 
Ch. 19. S.3. seen, was unfortunate for himself. In his absence 

of this Hist. . , * • • « 

his adversaries so prevailed in Sycacuse, ihsty 
within the twelvemonth, he was superseded in hii^ 
oi. ^2. 9. fordn command. Still parties were so balanced 
that his friends presently procured his restoration* 
But soon after a more violent d^>rt of party not 
only d(^prived him again of his command, but cour 
demned him, and tiiose most attached to him, to 
banishment. The principal officens of his army 
were included in the sentence, and numbers of the 
citizens at home, whethar by a positive decree, or 
by fear of consequences, were also driven from 
their country. 

The power of the party adverse to Hermocrates 

being thus established, and the deficiencies <^ the 

uew <^T restored government being abundantly 

Diod. 1. 13. obvious, Diocles tock upon Inmself the office jrf 

^^' legislator. 
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legislator. The democraticaJ form was retained 
as the basis of his constitution. Of his laws one 
only remains reported, denouncing death against 
any who should enter the place of civil assembly 
in arms. This law exhibits a striking feature of 
democracy, and it appears to mark in the legislator 
ft zeal for that fqrm of government, accompanied 
with a conviction of difficulty and almost impos* 
aibility to carry it through in practice. Aristotle Aristot. Po. 
evidently considered the change from the constitu- **^* ^' ^•*^*" 
tion of Hermocrates to that of Diodes as a change 
greatly for the worse ; and Diodoms, not a paxie-r 
gynst of Diocles himself, thcMigh a friend to his 
party, speaks of the new code ais remarkable for 
nothing so much as the severity with which it 
uras executed. To keep order in a democracy 
may require more sevmty than in other forms of 
government; and there seeiHs ground for believing 
tii^A the cojQstitulion of Diocles was not without 
ability adapted to the purpose. It is evident that 
he estabU^d some constitutional i?estraint jupon 
popidar extravagance: it aj^iears even 'tiiat he 
fBised a kind of aristocratical body to great weight 
in the government; and, how far it was provided 
for by law, we know not, but he so managed that, 
in fact, Oir^ chief hekl tiie supreme lexecutiye 
'fratfaority^ dvil and milkary, and he was himself 
that chief. 
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SECTION IF. 

Dknnons amcmg ike Sicilians. Cartkagiman Iwoantm under 
HannibaL Sieges of Selimu awd Himera. Retmm of 
Hertnocraies to Sicify* 

CHAP. But whatever may have been the merits of the 
^^^' legislation of Diocles, the revdlution, which gave 
occasion for it, produced very unfortunate conse* 
quences for the whole Grecian interest in Sicily. 
Under Hermocrates that interest had been united* 
When the democratical party prevailed s^ainst 
him in Syracuse, tho the aristocratical would in 
other cities be shaken^ yet it did not equaHy fall; 
Syracusan influence could no longer hold alhinited, 
and the Grecian cause was broken: 

Ch, 18. of A war, it will be remembered, between two 
little republics at the faither end of the iland, led 
to that scourge of Syracuse and of Sicily, the Athe- 
nian invasion. The people of Egesta, overborne 
by the people of Selinus, who obtained assistance 
from Syracuse, were without resource but in exter- 
nal aid, which was sought and received from 
Athens. While then the Athenian arms pressed 
upon the Syracusans and their aUies, theEgestans 
were relieved; but, with the catas):rophe of the 
Athenian forces, followed by the downfsd of the 
influence of Hermocrates, their situation became 
even more perilous than befofe ; inasmuch as the 
exasperation of their enemies was increased, the 
hope of liberality from Syracuse was lessened, and 
all prospect of a protecting power anywhere among 
the Grecian states was done away. One glimpse 

of 
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of safety only remained : tho all chance of Grecian 
protection failed, yet it might be possible to obtain 
the patronage of a barbarian power ; and this was 
a resource which had not been scrupled some- 
times by people of purer Grecian blood than the 
Egestans, who were a mixed race. The rival city £*'• ^- ■• *• 
itself, Selinus, tho boasting a population com- 8.1. ofthi* 
pletely Grecian, had been, as we have formerly 
seen^^the ally of Carthage against Syracuse; and Ch. io.f.i. 
it was the resort of an expelled party from Himera, 
also a Grecian city, to the same barbarian power, 
that produced the formidable invasion which was 
repressed by the memorable victory, obtained under 
the conduct of the illustrious Gelon. 

Since that victory, now above seventy years, the 
Carthaginian government had made no consider- 
able exertion for the recovery of its dominion in 
Sicily. The protection of its suffering allies of 
Egesta seems to have afforded now no unreason- 
able pretext for interfering again in arms. In the B.C.410. 
third aumm^r after the conclusion of the fatal Dodwdi/ 
expedition of the Athenians against Syracuse, a ^**™"-^*^°- 
Carthaginian army arrived, not less powerful, per- 
haps, thai^ that whose defeat raised Gelon's mili- 
tary fame. The historian Ephorus, following 
apparently tiie ipore extravagant of the accounts 
which passed into Greece, ventured to state the 
infantry alone at two hundred thousand ; the horse Diod. 1. 13. 
he called four thousand. Bpt Timaeius, a Sicilian, ^' "" 
likely to have had means of information, without 
^(^tialities of a kind to induce, him to underrate 
the Carthaginian number, reckoned the whole 
force little more thap one hundred thousand 

With 
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CHAl?. With this account Xenophon's jadgtnetit led him 
J^^JiL-/ to concur, so ftur that, in cursory mention of the 
iT.'c^i.' expedition, he calls the^ Carthaginian army a hun- 
■• ^' dred thousand tnen. The commander-in-chief was 
Diod. 1.13. Hannibal, grandson, according to Diodorus, of 
•• ^^' Hamilcar, who fell in the battle of Himera. The 
force brought from Africa was landed at thfe' 
western extremity of the iland, near Lilybaeum. 
Hannibal was presently jmned by the Egeetans, 
together with the Sicilian subjects of Carthagd, 
and he proceeded to revenge its allies by march- 
ing agiaiinst Selinus. The port, situated at the 
mouth of the little river Mazara, yielded to his 
first assault, and siege was laid to the city. 

What Selinus was remains to this day testi- 
fied by ruins, among the most magnificent of 
human works existing, tho, two thousand years 
ago, Strabo described it as a town destroyed, and 
the place almost a desert. Ho^ a people com- 
manding so narrow a territory, without feme for 
commerce, &ny more than for politics or ^Wtr,. 
acquired means -to raise such works, We find no 
information. But we learn that the public wealth, 
which, to a large amount, wheftcfesoeter arising, 
they certainly possesised, was employed tnott it 
public ornament and popular ItD^Ury, titm in' What 
should have given strength to the i^tate. Temple*, 
baths, processions^ and festivals, CcftS^ftiM what 
should have raised fortific^^^ttd iuM tnaiht^ined 
imhtary disclptine, *#Uchltftigl« httve given sefiurky 
in mot^ ttittderttte injoyni^ttts. Awferte of the insuf- 
ficiency of Ihdrowi^ mettn& to resist the might of 
Cartilage, the Sefintintines had impl<Nred help from 

^11 
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ftll the Grecian cities of their iisaid; urgii^, mth sect. 
evident redBon, the interest of all to save them fkxHil > "' ^ 
the threatened rtrin. But tho their solicitations 
were kindly received, and the justness of their 
representatidns acknowleged^ yet the many inde^ 
pendent republics feared each to give its sin^ 
a[ssistance, and to bring tbem to coc^ration was 
a complex bixsiness and slow. Agrigentum and 
Grela, tho marked by situation for the next attack^ 
waited for Syracuse ; and Syracuse waited to col* 
lect the force of all the towns in which it had 
command or iti^uence, as likely all to.'be little 
enou^ for thfe occasion. 

While succdf was thus delayed, after a sie^ 
of 6nly nine days, the walls of Selinus were forced. 
iThe greater ptut of the men in arms, assembling 
in the agdra, were overpowered, and put to the 
sworcl. Amid rstpine and every sort of violence, 
an indiscrin^inate ma^s^re followed, of both sexes 
and all ages. On such an occasion,, an army 
Composed, after the common method of Carthage^ 
of trCR)^ ia^^g^ 6y hire from various barbsuxiate 
iiatibhs, wds not to be readily restrained. The 
humdnity of the general however was neither 
slowly nor iheflfectually exerted, and yet sixtiten 
thouscthd persons are ^aid to have been slaiii. 
ilve thousand men were nevertheless spared m dm. 1 1%, 
prisoners, and orders for abstaining from all vio^ "' ^'^• 
lence toward the multitude of women and children 
who had sought reftige in the temples, were duly 
HS|)fe^ted. Betwe^ two and three thousand, of 
Ifttti sSxes, escaped by flight to Agrigentuiti. 

Information 
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CHAP. Information of the fate of Selmus struck tarror 
V— ^^fl^ throughout the Grecian citied of Sicily. The 
^*^. '* ^^ Agrigentine and Syracusan govemmaits agreed in 
the resolution to try negotiation. A missicm from 
them, liberally received by the Carthaginian g^ie* 
ral, failed however of its object The subjugd.tion 
of the iland indeed seems to have been Hannibal'e 
purpose; in the prosecution of which, however, 
his conduct was that of the officer of a great and 
civilized state, and not of a leader of barbariana. 
The Carthaginians appear to have been not stran-^ 
gers to the generous policy, which we have seen 
ordinary among the -Persians, for holding a . cour 
quered people in subjection. There was a party 
among the Selinuntines, apparently subsisting from 
Gelon's age, disposed to friendly connection with 
Carthage, and^ averse to those measures, whatever 
they were, which, with the vengeance of that 
ppwerftd state, had now superinduced the ruin of 
their city. Empedion, a principal man of that 
party, was among those who had fled to Agrigen^ 
tum. Upon the failure of the mission from thai 
city and Syracuse, his fellow fugitives desired to 
commit their interests to him. They found them- 
selves then not deceived in their hopeof Hannibal's 
liberality. All were restored to t^eir homes and 
possessions; required only to pay an annual tri- 
bute to Carthage, and forbidden to restore the 
demolished fortifications df their city. 

Among the many Grecian republics in Sicily, 
claiming independency, it was seldom that some 
one, eititer through illiberality of the government 

or 
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or lawlessness of the people, was not, by some 
injustice, offending the Sican and Sicel tribes, 
which stiU held the center ef the iland. GeneraUy 
thecefore those unfortunate barbarians preferred a 
connection with the powerful state of Carthage. 
The Sicans, who held the western parts, had mostly 
joined Hannibal on his arrival. His success against 
Selbus brought the rest, with many of the Sicels, 
to solicit that they also might be admitted to alli- 
ance. Strengthened with their forces, he proceeded 
to lay siege to Himera. 

Tho Syracuse held at this time no decisive lead 
among the Sicilian Greek cities, yet, in the pres- 
sure of danger, all looked to it with a disposition to 
respect its claims to authority as the most power- ' 
fill state. Diocles, possessing the civil supremacy ' 
there, eominanded of course the means for addbg 
to it the military; and thus became general-in- 
chief of the combined forces which marched to ^'«>'^- '• "• 



c. 61. 



relieve Himera. On his arrival he ventured a ^^ go, eu 
battle, in which, with some slaughter of the enemy, * ' 
he was however finally unsuccessful, and forced to 
seek shelter within the city walls.' Rumor there 
met hini, that the Carthaginian fleet was gone to 
Syracuse. In vehement alarm, {Mrobably appre^ 

hensive 

' In this unsuccessful buttle, for such it is acknowleged to 
have been, six t&ousand Caithagmians were asserted by 
Ti|aisua to have fallen, and Ephorus did not scruple to say 
more than twenty thousand. Diod. 1. 13. c. 60.— We might 
excuse some moderate exaggeration in Timaeus as a SiciUan, 
hm the extravagance of Ephorus in stating numbers, on this 
and other occasions, cannot but a little weaken his general 
credit. 

Vol. VII. C 
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c Id A P. hensive of some pnjt^ movement not laftS' than of 
the forem enemy^ heresolv^ to lead his forces 
home* Fearii^ hoiwcver th» pumiit of the vic- 
torioua Carthaginiana, ifhe went by land, fae com- 
manded the attendance of the fleet, ooisnBkmgrof 
twenty^five triremes, from diflTerent cities of : the 
: confederacy, whkh lay in the harbour^ In Tarn 
., thq wretched Himeraeans solicited the continuaade 
of thdt protectk)n which jt was the purpose oi the 
aliied cities, furnishing the fleets to af&rd them. 
In vain it was urged to him thait the >bodies't>f 
^many SyracusansTemained on the fieldf of battle 
unburied« The insufficieacy - otAy oi the vesad^^ to 
receive at once his whole force, induced / him to 
leave half of it till the fleet could . rciturn. ' Some 
of the wives and children of the . Himeraeans: hOw- 
ever) were taken aboard* ; He saUodihimsel^. with 
the first jdivtsiof); -7 ? 

This desertion of the maa chairgedb with the 
^u{M?eme cate of the: Grecian interest in Sic%, 
seems: to have produced thait:]kind of .di«i6Qlutipii Of 
miliCary disdpUne and ^ivil order amen^ Ih^ wA- 
fortunate Himereaans which madte;the d^^u^e^^f 
the j^e impossible/ On thef $aiiif Rigbt^fwibi^ 
Dipcles fledc in safety; by seav iHWkbew f<^r^ 
^imerseah people ingaged in the hazardous attempt 
to fly by land ; and it appears that many succeeded. 
Nevec&elpss the jem^d^r defended the town 
through the, next day. On Ae^ fdllowirig tnwnfeig, 
the jfleet -4*etunaing^ after having laijded I)iwle§, 
was alr^eady in sight, when the Card^a^itiian 
engines had made a breach in the wall sufficient 
for storming, and assault through it ws^succesisfuL 

Th,e 
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llie same horrors insued as' on the capture of 
Selinus, only less extensive, as the town was smaller^ 
fuid the population lessened by flight. 

The authority of Hannibal, however, a^dn ge* 
nerousl^ exerted, stopped the slaughter. Too 
often we find the Greek not less than the Roman 
writers venting most iiliberai invective against tiie 
Carthaginians, and especially imputing atrocious 
crudty. In loose imputation Diodorus is as vehe- 
ment a3 any ; but his honesty in narrative, correct- 
ing the inji:^tice of his dedamation, shows eulogy 
due where he directs, his invective. What he pro- 
-cefeds to relate, however, may be not unfounded. 
Hannibal, he says, diligently inquired for the' spot 
where his grandfather, Hamilcar, fell in the battle 
with Gelon,; and with solemn ceremony he sacri- 
ficed there three thousand prisoners. Exaggera- 
tion may be suspected m the number ; but the 
principle, we are well assured, was famiUar, not * 
only with the Carthaginians, but with the early 
Greeks, and something very like it with the Ro- 
inans even in their highest civilization. Establish- 
ing garrisons for the security of the country he 
. bad subdued; and of the people who had ii^aged 
in alliance with him, Hannibal then returned to 
Carthage. 

It w^ in theses critical circumstances that Her- 
mocrates, furiOiished by the generous satrap Phar- 
nabazus with money for the express purpose, 
according to Xmiophon, of procuring a naval and ^«"- ^^• 
military force that might reestablish him in his •• ff* 
oountry, arrived at M^^^sena, where the govem- 
n^nt was firieapMlly to him ; and itafqpeanr probable 

i 2 that 
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CHAP, that intelligence of this had contributed to decide 

^ — v-^ Diodes to his hasty and uncreditable flight from 
, Himera. The name of Hermocrates, ala.rming to 
Dioclea and his immediate partizans, gave new^ 
hope to numbers, before despairing of the Grecian 
cause m Sicily. Those Himeraeans who had sue-* 
ceeded in the hazardous measure of flying by land, 
instead of going to Syracuse, whither the fugitives^ 
favored by Diodes with the passage by sea were 
conveyed, preferred putting themselves under the 
protection and command of Hermocrates at 

^ Messena. 

So far the uncommon virtue of this party leader 
has been rewarded with uncommon good fortune, 
that writers of all parties have borne testimony to 
his merit, and not one has imputed to Jiim an evil 
action. The troops who ^erved under him in 
Asia were ready to go all lengths with him against 
# the party in Syracuse which had driven him into 
banishment; but he declared to tiiem his resolu* 
tion to use no violence against the existing govern- 
ment of his country, however unjustly he and his 
adherents might have suffered from it. Not only 
Xenophon, who esteemed him highly, bears this 

Diod. 1. 13. testimony expressly, but Diodcmis, whose pre^i 
judices were strong in favor of the opposite party) 
shows that a resoliition so becoming 'a virtuous 
statesman of inlarged views, and so singular among 
Grecian patriots, controled the measures of H^r- 
mocmtes. At Messena favored by its govehimerit,' 
he built five triremes and ingaged about a thoU-' 
5and soldiers for pav. About an equal number 
of fugitive Himeraeians resolved, without pay, ta 

- > follow. 
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follow his fortune. He hoped that the meer re- sect. 
putation of this force might have the effect of ^ — 
inabling his numerous friends, in Syracuse, to 
regain the ascendancy in the general assembly ; 
but, that hope failing, he turned his views another 
way, still with the same purpose of enabling his 
friends to prevail against his. adversaries, in legal 
bourse, through the interest that he might acquire 
by essential service to nis city against its foreirt 
enemies, without violence against itself 

This view was opaied to him through his antient 
interest, among the Grecian cities, among the 
Sicels, and, in general, throughout the iland. 
Hannibal, in returning with his victorious army 
to Africa, left the town of Selinus to those of its 
titizens, with Empedion at their head, who had 
shown a disposition to the Carthaginian connec- 
tion. The more eminent and active of the opposite 
party were in exile ; the fortifications in ruin. We 
have seen it a common policy of the Athenians, 
for holding conquered places in subjection, to 
demolish their walls ; and such seems on this 
occasion to have been the policy of the Cartha- 
ginians. The need of Carthaginian protection 
would make those who held Selinus, a faithful, 
tho a weak garrison folr^Garthage. 

On a knowlege of these circumstances Hermo- 
crates formed his plan." While it was yet winter 
he marched by the less practised inland road, and 
coming upon the town unexpectedly, entered it 
iHiresisted. The exiles were of course restored. . 
No violence appears to have followed to Rnpe- 
dion's party, except that, of course, the powers of 

c 3 government 
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Chap, government passed into the hands of the friends 
of Hermocrates. For security against the CarCha-^ 
ginians, fortifications would now be indispensable. 
But the numbers that could be trusted were un- 
equal to the defence of the wide extent of the old 
city. A convenient part only therefore was reftir- 
tified, and thus a strong hold was provided for. the 
friends of the Grecian cause, on the verge of the 
Carthaginian part of the iland. 

Hermocrates proceeded then to carry liosUlity 
against the general enemies of the Greeks. He 
plundered successively the Motyene and the^Pianor-^ 
mitan territories ; and the people of each psking 
action with him separately, he defeated both* 
After this, no force venturing beyond the j[Mrotec- 
tion of walls to oppose him, he plundered and 
ravaged the whole of the country acfcnowleg^ 
the sovereinty or ^liance of Carthage. Laden 
thus with spoil, he' led back his, troops -highly 
gratified, both those who ings^ed gratuitously in 
adventure with him, and those tQ whom he was 
jbotjind for pay, to injoy themselves for the rest of 
the winter in. Seliniis. 

It appeared, to the Sicilian people of all de^crip- 
tipns, an interesting phenomenon, tiiat the united 
Grecian interest, with the powerfuLSyracuse atit» 
head, should have been unable to prevent, the 
pyerthrpw of two |)rincipal Grecian cHiesby.a 
forein ppwer, and that, imm«fiately aikr^^ an 
exile from Syracuse should not only re<:ov;er c»M5 
of jhose citijBs, but c^rry war successfully thraugji 
the enemy & pputitry. An impresmon strongly in 
favor of Hermociiates followed, . thrwghout : the 

23 . , Grecian 
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Qrod^n 9tatei^ and in Syraciuse itself. He resolved sect. 

ta improve the imfH^fiimi^ e^iecially in Syracuse. ^ — J. ^ 

Early in s^Hing, he went to Himera, andhiquir- B.C. 408. 
ing idiligerttly for the spot where the Syrsieusan ^'^'.t 
tt0Qp9 uoder Diodes had fiUten^ he caused the ^*°^ *• ^^• 
botiea to be carefully collected. Placn^ tirem on 
carriages ^i^lendidly decorated, in funereal style, he 
CjO^ucted them, withii strong esteort, to the Syra- 
cu^p border. With ostentatious respect then for 
the h|W8 of bis country, avoiding to go bimself any 
faj^er, he committed the. prDcbasion t^ others not 
involved in the deoree of banishment 

The arrival of this extracmlinary funeral pomp 
at the gate of Syracuse exdted strpng feelings in 
tb§ city* The people assembled. Diocles ende- 
vor^d to evince tiie absurdity of paying honors to 
relics sent by aii uiihaUowed exile, which mjght < 
bp tho^e^ he soid, of! other exiles, (»r of any rather 
thi^, ^ loycd Symcusahs. He< could not howevisr 
ovefcpme. the popular sentiment, whkh was so 
excited, th«^t not only A public burial was given to 
the ir^^ tl^ whole peopfe attending, bt]^ .Diocles 
wa^. obliged to abscond, An effect was tben made 
by. this friends of Hermocrates to procure a decree 
f(^ bi^restpFation; but the airtful doquence of the 
P^Etjiiians of Diooles prevented. The merit of •> 
H^puQOC^tes they did not deny ; but a great supfe- 'd\o^. ut 
riQrityi^ even of merit, th^ '«ffiBsaed was dangerous 
ina» democracy.' If, while an exile, by his sin^ 
a^itbority^i^nd mfhi^ce, he could j^e a iwrce > to 
df^ aafiore vii^^t tbe^ oC^^^^iili^iiis than all the 
S^c^liaQ citji^ toge^er, wjbat could oppose. him iq 
. Syj^gju$^i.i?yi^re 1^ i8P«:e irc&^itted there? It 

C4 was 
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CHAP, was evident that be not only codd, but woolrf, 
ajfid to secure himself, perhaps must, they said, ' 
assiune the tyranny. . 

Again thus disappointed, Hermocrates perse* 
vered in the resolution to avoid all violence, and 
withdrew quietly to Selinus. But it is unlikely 
that his friends in Syracuse, after what had passedy 
could rest in quiet there. It is unlikely that 'his 
opponents would remain satisfied with their civil 
victory, so hardly gained, and not follow it up 
with measures against their adversaries, which 
might secure their tottering power. The friends 
of Hermocrates therefore urgently claimed that 
assistance and protection which the force at his 
command inabled him t6 give. Their intreaties 
and remonstrances at length induced him to march 
ttoree thousand men through the Geloan territoiy 
to the Syracusan border. Still however he would 
not enter the Syracusan territory with any appear- 
ance of hostility; but leaving his troops on the 
frontier, he went, attended by a few friends only, 
to Syracuse. His friends there had taken care to 
secure his entrance by the gate of Achradina ; but 
it seems to have been his own resolution still to 
avoid force, and trust himself to the assembled 
people. That he had not miscalculated his interest 
with the people, appears from the mode of oppo- 
sition used by his adversaries. In defiance of the 
law of Diodes, an armed body entered the agcwra, 
and Hermocrates was killed. Many of his friends 
fell with him; and the rest saved themselves only ' 
by flight or concealment. An assembly of the 
pepple, such as might be* wh^re an armed* force 

! commanded, 
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commanded, was liien held, and decrees of death 
or banishment were issued, as the authors of the 
successful violence directed. . 

Whether Diodes was personally concerned in 
these transactions, we have no direct information, 
nor does any mention occur of him after the death 
of Hermocrates. We can only on conjecture 
therefore attribute to this time the remarkable 
account given of his death by Diodorus, in treat- 
ing of .his legislation. Diocles was leading the D'iod.Lt3. 
Syracusan forces out of the city, says the historian, 
not mentioning against what enemy, when infor- 
mation was brought him of tumult in the agora, 
with indications of sedition. In alarm he hastened 
thither, armed as he was, thoughtless of his own 
law, by which the penalty of death was decreed 
against those ivho should enter the agora with 
arms. Some one observing to j;iim that h^ seemed 
to scorn his own statute, he was so stung with the 
reproach, that, with an oath xiverring he would 
show the force of his law, he drew his sword, and 
killed himself. This story is such as, with or 
without ground, his friends would be likely to 
propagate, if he fdl, as seems not improbable, in 
the tumult which deprived Syracuse and Sicily of 
the invaluable life of Heraiocrates. 

Nevertheless, gathering as we best may from 
the uncertain light afforded by Diodorus, Diocles 
seems to have been a man of more honest zeal in 
the cause of democracy than was often found 
among leading men in the Grecian republics ; and 
thence perhaps the party- writers of the times, 
whom- Diodorus and Plutarch followed, have 

reported 
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CHAP, reported hi$ actions with less warmth pf fianegyric 
^^^^* than liiose of some qthers [mrfesabg the same 
jMrinciples, who, with less real ddference to. them, 
promoted mcire the private inter^t of thdir sup- 
porters. His political successes bowewer a^^iear 
to have b^n more owing to a forward, active, un- 
daunted an4 indefatigable boldness, :tban tasny 
^eat talent^ ; aiui as a military cooaomuisider he mwA- 
clearly deficient. Very uneijual to ttsa k»d of the 
affairs of Syracuse and of Sicily, in. the; existing 
crisis, yet of a temper incapable of acting. under a 
superior, his death seems to, have b^ea raihec a 
reUef thana loss, p^haps even to hk own party. 



SECTION III. 

Second Expedition of Hannibat into Sidfy, , Fro^rify qf 
'Agrigentum* Siege of^grigentUm. 

By the death pf Hermocrates, the fair hope of 
union among the SiciUan Greek <^ties, which, 
with peace within might have given strength 
a^inst enemies without, was instantly dissipated, 
and all the advantages which his. exertions had 
gained to the Grecian cause ymre presently lost 
B.C. 407. Selinus and Himera fell again under; the dominion, 
Diid.^*!^. ^r ^^^^ tihe interest of Carthage, Report came of 
•• '^^' new preparations in Africa. Alarm arose every- 
where, and nowhere, was found a man on whose 
talents and character there was any public di;^- 
sition to rely. The Syracusans sent a deputation 
to Carthage, to deprecate war. jPrayers are not' 
commonly efficacious for sjuch a purpose. ./JThe 
Cartha^an govmunient disjnissed the deputies 

with 




Hannibal's second expedition. i^ 

with a dubious answer, ^nd the preparations went 
on. * Presently after a- multitude from Africa was 
landed od the Sicilian ooast, at a place . called, 
from s^CHoe springs of hot water, Therma, within 
tiie Sclinuntine territory, now subject to Cartha^^ 
but xm the bcwrder of the Agrigentine* No hostility 
was committed, but it wa& alarming enoo^ to the 
Greeks>^ and especially tte Agrigentines, to find 
that ^his diuiltitude was to establish itself there as 
a Carthaginian colony *. 

Soon however it became manifest that the pur^ 
pose of tiie Carthaginian government was not 
limited . to this peaceful way of extending empire. 
Information arrived of a Vast^nnyjccdlecting, in 
the common way.of Carth^nian arinies; from the 
vario\is shores to whic^ the Carthagiiiiah commerce 
epctendedy of Africa^ .Spain, Gdul/ Italy, the Bale- 
ape ilands^ iasvlperbapVSBrdinia.tod Corsica, tlKv> 
o£the ilaoders, tfag Balearia^rts. oi3y were of J frime. 
A large fleet was at:the^£fame^ tiine prepared, and 
the.w^oletidcmament was comqiitted t6 the orders 
of Hannibal^ who YoA commanded the. late expe- 
dition into Sicily. Age and growing infirmities^ it 'Oiio^.i 
is. said, induced that general to desire excuse, but 
l^e obtained indulgence only so fax that his kinsman 

JEmilcon^ soo of Hanno, was appointed his 9€K!CHid 

'. • , , . . . • 

in 

^ ■ 

, < • , 

♦ Prol)al;)ly the Carthaginians had another name for their , 
colony," ' ^$e Grecian "appellation ©ijj/fcta vS«t», was rather a 
descripiion, till the first word came to be, for colloquial con- 
venience, jised alone, as a name. We read of another Thenna, , 
nearHimera. . . 

^ ' We find thia.JEiana^ Imilcon variously written in our co- 
piei of i>ui4aru8^ tlvbeipe .^the.isaamr 4)ersoti. is uiuiul«tioiiftbly 
iatmB^d. . li la first Iiinied% then Imikas, then Amilcas, then 
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CHAP, in the command. We are however Xoo much 

XXIX • 

witJiout information, equally of the state of politico 
and parties, as of the interests of individuab at this 
time at Carthage, to know how to appreciate the 
littlerremaining from D iodorus about them. What 
became notorious to the Greeks was the destination 
of this g.^at armament for Sidly. 

Among the Grecian cities of that ilahd, political 
connection was far too defective for any adequate 
preparations against the threatened storm. Mea- 

b! 0.406. sures of precatition indeed were not totally neg- 
lected, but they appear to have been taken under 
no clear or digested plan. A fleet of observation . 

r 80! ' ^'^ was sent out, chiefly of Syracusan ships. Off the 
headland of Eryx it fell in with a Carthaginian 
fleet of nearly equal force. '^ battie ensued ; the 
Syracusans were victorious, and took fifteen ships ; 
and yet this event, as a decided beginning of war^ 
seems to have diffused more alarm than incourage- 
ment among tiie Sicilian Greeks. 

Impelled by the pressure of circumstances, the 

Syracusan government now assumed a lead in the 

direction of the political and military concerns of 

. the 

it becomes again Imilcas, and finally resumes the first form 
Imilcon. Diodorus has probably, in gathering his narrative 
from different writers, copied the different attempts of Grecian 
pens to represent one and the same Phenician name, which 
the Romans wrote Amilcar or Hamilcar, differing only in the 
use or omission of the prefixed aspirate. All these forms ap- 
pear to have, for their root, the Hebrew word Melek, now m 
Arabic Melk, or Malk, signifying King. The name which, 
from Carthaginian pronuntiatioti, the Greeks wrote ''Ay va;r, and 
the Romaps Hanno, seems to be the same with" that which 
from Hebfrew pronuntiation they wrote 'l^tapm^, and Jbhanii^ 
John^ Bal> Baal, or Belos, was an added title of dignity, signi- 
fying lord'f. so that Hannibal Was equivalent to Johannes dprni-- 
HMS, lordJohuj and Asdrubal to £sdras dominus, lordEsdras, 
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the iland. This was facilitated by the prevalence sect. 
of the democratical cause in most of the cities, as ^^^ — ^y^ — *' 
in Syracuse, and by a sense of the same pressure 
in all. Ministers were dispatched to every one, to 
exhort, says the historian, and incourage thie mul- T>\od. 1. la. 
titude^. Embassies were sent also to the Italian 
states and to Laceda3mon; urging the former as 
implicated in the danger, . the latter as the patron 
state of the Greek, and especially of the Dorian 
name. . These measures apj)ear to have been, in ' 
a general view, what the circumstances required ; 
but the able mind, capable of conciliating adverse 
interests, arranging and ^simplifying complex and 
divided businesses, ingaging confidence, and in- "^ 
citing energy, was wanting, and so the effect was 
small. Meanwhile the naval victory gained by the 
Greeks had, according to intelligence, not at all 
checked the Carthaginian preparations; which 
were of a magnitude indicating that the purpose 
could not be meerly to support the new colony, 
and defend the present possessions of Carthage in ' 
Sicily, "but rather to make the conque^st of the 
whole iland sure. 

Numerous circumstances marked Agrigentum as 
the city likely first to feel the coming storm. 
Agrigentum was among those phenomena of po- 
litical prosperity, concerning which we should most 
desire, and least possess* information. Far more 
known to historical fame than Selinus, yet tlie 
Wonderful relics of its ancient magnificence are not 
needless testimonies to the truth of what history, , 
silent, or little better than silent, about its means 

■ , ■ - of 
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OH A P. of acquiring, has told of its w^th and splendor^* 

^— ^.-1-^ The fertility of its soil, and the good managemewt 

Diod.Lis. pf j^g oiiveyards and vineyards, are meattobeci^ 

ifithout bekig described. More however certekily 

was wanting ; thete must have beeir conHnerce c£ 

some othor kind, to draw the concourse of £reaii£^ 

resident in, Agrigentum, who were hot Agrigci*lai» 

?citizaas, . If we may trust Diodohis,' the ft&s mr 

haljitants were two hundred thousand; of whom 

* the citigsens were only a t^nth part. If the ^ves 

then were only four hundred thousiand, the pro^ 

portion would be lower thaivin many other Greciah 

republics ; but we gU^e given to believe it was higher 

than in most. Such then was the public wealtii, 

that thfe public buildings, not evea now wholly de^ 

stroyed, exceeded all that had to that time bfeea 

Diod. 1. 13. seen in Grecian cities. The pillars of the temple 

of Jupiter we?e so vast that a man might stand in 

the flutings. ^ This was esteemed the naost mag^ 

nificient of th^.^ifices^of Agr^ntum, tho wanting 

a roof, which the insuing misfortunes of the citj 

Diod. 1. 11. prevented ita ever receiving. An artificial lakc^ 

*• ^' without the walls, as a luxury singular in its kind, 

had' particuletr celebri^ty. It was six furlongs in 

circuit and thirty feet deep I fed by laqtioduotft 

with perpetual spring; stocked with ^£ah, «pid 

aquatic birds, ei^p^ally si^ahsk ^Whiie thus tit 

contrib^t?ed larg^yitQ thepMifel^ Wiquete, ,itwas 

fpr the exercise of swimim©g,|fajid for the amusei- 

ment ofisvpjl^rig on its bankg^ a fiivorite place ^ 

" <^ pid>tic 

* Afdbas- kide Agi^as osteh&t maxima longe 
tMoeuia, magnamini!Un quondam generator equorum. 
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public resort. Agrigentum was also remarkable sect, 
for a kind of building of most important use in v^^J^— ' 
great cities, which yet seems to have been little dii ** "' 
common in Greece. Not however the novelty 
only, but the magnitiKle, and excellentconstruction 
of its sewers, brought fame to the architect Phaeax, 
so timt his name became the common ' Grecian 
tarm fot a sewer. ^ 

While the puldic wealth of the city was thus ' 
advantageously employed, the magnificence of in- 
cUviduals among the cities fufnished an^dotes, 
not only to incite panegyr^e in their own day, but 
to ihgage the notice even of those who lived amid 
all tl^ exthElvagaiioe of puUic sptendor and private 
laxory in.the last d^ys of the £001801 republic and 
the first of the empire.-^ The hospita^ of GelMas 
was celeb JBted by poets^ and histcmans. HiaiKrase DioA.i. 25. 
rhml numerouB apartmarts,' apparoprfated* to thfe re- ^* ^' 
i^e^tion^of straQgei^ and servants' were employed 
40 ku^ii&refortbaaewho were not for^^ enoaj^ 
to bring a recommendation to the magnificent 
owner; Where hofespitality tta& ao iexteoysive, meh 
On miiilar^ serried 'wcndd not fail off att^ntite^ A 
^bodtf'^f'&vt hiAidiied horse arriving -onca from Diod. «t. 
<jr^a,^ih a vident^teKrm, GeHias not oidy enters *"*** 
tailed all, but su^^lied every man with a chlmge 
of clothing^. Thk^ anecdote Diodorus has related 
Jon the^autfaority of Timeus^ a Sicilian writer neatt- 
ly cot^fiporsry: = A»)tbeF quoted by him, Polyv 
cletus^ hiEid personally profited foroni the ho^tality 

... . ■ . of 

• Tho this may appear to the modem reader a most extra- 
vagant ^afdn>b«; it Web, accopdin^ to Horace, iiuf 'bcio« ^at 
«»f XiUCuUus« • ^ 
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^xxuL * ^^ Gellias, on teing called by military duty to 

"•^ — '^ — ' Agrigentum. In a history of his time, which he 

* afterward wTote, he described the extraordinary 

extent of his magnificent host's cellars, excavated 

in the rock on which the town was built, and the 

prodigious quantity of wine stored in them'. 

Gellias seems to have been umivalled in the 
permanent splendor of his establishment ; but inh 
stances are recorded of extraordinary occasional 
magnificence in others. Antisthenes, at his daugh- 
ter's wedding, entertaiped all the Agrigentine 
citizens^ and invited besides the persons of higher 
rank from the neighboring cities. More than 
eight hundred carriages went in the nuptial proces- 
sion. The time, as usual, was evening twilight. 
In the moment of the bride s moving, attended by 
Diod. 1. IS. innumerable torches, at a signal given, all the altars 
in all the temples, and those, which were numerous, 
. in the streets, fraught with the supper for the mul- 
titude, blazed at once, producing a splendor as 
gratifying as it was uncommon. The return of 
Exeenetus, victor in the chariot-race of the ninety- 
second Olympiad, six years only before the Carr 
thaginian invasion, was celebrated in a mann^ 
showing rather extensive wealth among the Agri- 
gentines than his own magnificence. Of very nu- 
merous carriages in the procession, no less than 
three hundred were drawn by white horses; a 
. color particularly esteemed for parade^ and there- 
fore sought at high prices. ; 
There seems indeed to have been, within the 

narrow 

* According to Polycktus, three hundred cisterns, cut in^ thi^ 
rock, were commonly kept foil of wine. 
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' ■ , ... 

narrow bounds of the Agrigentine state, as for- sect. 
merly in Holland, an excess of private wealth, '^ — J-^ 
beyond reasonable objects of expenditure; and 
the indications of it were not of a passing kind, like 
the Dutch tulip-gardens, but, in the spirit of the 
Greek passion for lasting fame, calculated to bear 
testimony for centuries. The public magnificence, 
guided by that just taste which was, in this age, 
national among the Greeks, raised those monu- 
ments, of which rujns, sufficient to mark what they 
once were, yet exist. But architects and statuaries 
derived also great incouragement from the wealth 
, and taste, and in one remarkable instance, from piod. i. u. 
the capricious fancy of individuals. It became ^ ^' 
common to raise splendid monuments, in the pub- 
lic burying places, to the memory of favorite 
brutes; not Ctfily hordes, which might have ac- 
quired a renown, with the reputation of something 
sacred, by victory in the public games, but birds 
and various domestic animals. 

In an independent state, consisting of a vast 
city, commanding a territory scarcely equal to one 
of our smallest counties ; with a public so wealthy 
and individuals so extravagant, twenty thousand 
citizens soverein over a hundred and eighty thou- 
sand free subjects, sovereins and subjects both 
having individually * under them slaves unnum- 
bered ; what wa[s the government, how property 
was secured, how justice administered, how faction 
and civil disturbance obviated, we inquire among 
ancient writers in vain. In the eudevor to gain 
some idea from analogy, if we look to Athens we 
find many resembling circumstances, but many 

Vol, VII. D characteristical 
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CHAP, characteristical differences also. That Agrisen- 
turn however had wise institutions, ably adapted 
to circumstances, cannot be doubted. The amount 
of its prosperity may alone prove it to have long 
injoyed civil quiet, rare of any duration among 
Grecian cities. Hence a philosopher-poet of the 
age, celebrating the splendid hospitality of Gellias, 
called his house ^ the respected resort of strangers, 
^ which evil had never reached**'.' 

But in a state where the citizens were so 
wealthy, and, compared with the whole population, 
so few ; where, the distinction betwemi a citizen and 
a free inhabitant not a citizen, involved, in regard 
to some important points, a total separation and 
even opposition of interests ; where chfeens, and 
free inhabitants not citizens, were equally served 
by slaves' more numerous than both; how wtis 
public defence to be provided for ? How were the 
wealthy citizens to be made soldiers, Or those not 
citizens, or jiot wealthy, to be trusted with arms ? 
Tfie expediency, or necessity, for the wfealtny to 
be guardians of their own property, was obvious 
and generally admitted ; and in the pressure of 
war they might be brave and diligent : 1but to bear, 
or to be liable continually to the requisition for 
bearing, the fatigue and restraint and privations 
incident to a soldier's duty, they might as well not 
be rich. Accordingly, on bemg put to trial, the 
inconvenience arising to the service from the in- 
dulgences which the Agrigentines on military dilty 
would provide for themsel\^es, was such as to linalce 

a law 

Emped. ap. Diod. L 13. c 83. „ 
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a law necessary speci^ly to restrain it It was sect. 
decreed that no soldier^ on night duty, should have 
a bed more furnished than with one mattress, a 
bolster and pillow, a blanket, and a curtain". 
This, says Diodorus, being reckoned the hardest 
manner of resting to be required of a private sol- 
dier on duty, it may be guessed what was the 
attention to ease, and the refinement of luxury, 
where not so limited. 

Such, as far as may be gathered from accounts 
remaining, was the internal state of Agrigentilm, 
In regard to external politics the Agrigentines ap- 
pear to have stood at this time much insulated 
among the Sicilian Greeks. Their government 
had maintain ed close connection with the Syra- 
cusan, while Syracuse was under the administration 
of Hermocrates, and both cities were connected 
with Lacedaemon. But when Hermocrates was 
banished, the connection between the Syracusan 
government and the Lacedaemonian seems nearly 
to have ceased. At the time of M'liich we are 
treating, Dexippus, a Lacedaemonian, charged 
with the care of the Lacedaemonian interests in 
Sicily, was residing at Gela". From the same 

period 

'' Perhaps a mosquito or.goatnet. 

** Diodorus says xaT«r«^i^c vwo Sv^axovo^v, U 13. c. 93. 
* stationed at Gela by the Syracusaiis.' This he hat gained 
probably froin his partial guide Timsus, whom he before 
quotes for an account of Dexippus, c. S5. fieside the impro- 
bability that the Syracusan government, in its circumstances 
at the time, coidd direct the residence of the LacedaomoniaQ 
commissioner in Sicily, all that precedes end all that follows, 
in his own history, combine to show that the fact was otherwise. 
It is observable tihat Wesseling^ in his Latin translati<», has 

pas^ 

D 2 
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GHAP. period the Agrigentine government had no cordial 
vZ^J^ connection with Syracuse ; but its connection with 
Lacedaemon remained unimpaired, and its com- 
munication with the Lacedaemonian minister in 
Sicily, uninterrupted. When therefore the Agri- 
gentines found themselves particularly threatened 
by the preparations at Carthage, they applied to 
Dexippus, who gave readily his personal serviced. 
He accepted a commission for raising a force of 
. mercenaries, for which vthe Lacedaemonian name 
would at that time afford great advantage, and 
with a body of fifteen hundred he passed to Agri- 
Diod. var. gcntum. We find, in this age, Italians, under the 
^°^- name of Campaniahs, commonly adventuring for 

"^ hire in. the Sicilian wars. Eight hundred, who 
had been in the Carthaginian service, were now 
ingaged by the Agrigentines for their defence 
against the Carthaginians. 
Diod.j. 13. The army under Hannibal and Imilcon at length 
oL 93. |. landed on the Sicilian shore, entered the Agrigen- 
B.C,4o6» tine territory unopposed, and incamped near the 
city. The historian Ephorus did not scruple to 
report it three hundred thousand men ; but the 
Diod. 1. 13. Sicilian Timseus, with more respect for probability, 
reckoned it only a hundred and twenty thousand. 
The first measure of th^ Carthaginian generals, 
however, was not of hostility : they sent a deputa- 
tion to the Agrigentine government with the liberal 
proposition of alliance and society in ar^; or, 
that being iinacceptable, peace and neutrtdity. 

Mow 

passed by the phrase ^sro Xvftt^x>v<riu9, which he has nevertheless 
noticed in anote> and yet has not a word to' account for his 
omission of it in translating. - 
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How far a magnanimous and jH*ovident policy, or sect. 
bow fer party interest decided the Agrigentines/ v.— v — ' 
we have no means to discover, but both the pro- 
posals were rejected. 

Improvement in the art of attacking fortifica- 
tions was much restrained among the Greeks by 
the general public poverty of their numerous little 
states. The Carthaginians were not so limited. 
A principal species of that artillery, which the 
Greeks afterward improved, and the Romans per- 
fected, was, according to Diodorus, already fami- 
liar with them. Moving wooden towers, and 
battering-engines, were accordingly prepared to 
force the walls of Agrigentum ; but the garrison, 
in one successful sally, destroyed them all. Mea- 
sures were immediately taken for replacing them ; 
but a pestilential sickness arising in the besieging Diod.Kis. 
army checked exertion and destroyed numbers. 
Hannibal himself fell under it ; but Imilcon never- 
theless, as far as the weakened state of his army 
would allow, continued to press the siege. 

Tho between the Agrigentine government, and 
those who, since the expulsion of Hermocrates, 
had ruled Syracuse, there was no cordiality, yet 
the storm which was falling on Agrigentum too 
nearly threatened Syracuse to be observed with aw. 
indifference there ; nor probably could the Syra- 
cusan administration avoid censure among the 
Syracusan people, if they wholly omitted, in the 
existing crisis, to support the antient pretension 
erf their city to be the head and protectress df 
Sicily. Communication was therefpre held with 
all the Sicilian a^id Italiaxr cities, which had been 

p 3 accustomed 
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CHAP, accustomed to act in subordination, or were dis- 

XXIX ' • • • 

posed to act in concert, with Syracuse. Auxilia- 
ries came from Messena, and from some of the 
Italian states. Reinforced by these, the Syracusan 
army marched under the orders of Daphnseus. 
The Camarinaean and Geloan troops arranged 
themselves under him as he passed their towns. 
And with a force thus altogether, it is said, of 
about thirty thousand foot and five thousand 
horse, Daphnaeus hastened to relieve Agrigentum. 
Di«d. 1. 13. TThe Carthaginian army was, after all the loss 
by sickness, if we may trust the historian, still so 
strong, that, without any interruption of the siege, 
Imilcon could send a force outnumbering the 
Greeks to meet them. A battle insued at the 
passage of the river Himera, on the border of the 
Geloan territory. The Greeks, coriipletely vic- 
torious, pursued the Carthaginians to their own^ 
camp, through which they fled for reftige- within 
the besieging division's lines. Daphnaeus occupied 
the camp thus deserted by the enemy, and thence 
commanded communication with the city. 

For the deliverance of Agrigentum now, a pause 
of civil strife only, and some military subordina- 
tion, seem to have been wanting. But the Agri- 
gehtine constitution, adapted to the sunshme in 
which it had been nurtured, was unfit for a season 
of storms. The triumphant arrival of the reliev- 
ing army, under democratical leaders, incouraged 
the party in opposition to that which actually held 
the government ; and the popular mind, impatient 
under the evils of the siege, was prepared for irri-i 
^ tation: When tiie ffight of th6 enemy ^s defedtk 

23 army 
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army was observed from the walls, the exulting sect. 
multitude was impatient to be led out to $hare in 
the honor of victory. Admonition of danger from 
the superior force of the besieging army, watch- 
ing opportunities^ from within its lines, was heard 
with indignation. Even the authority of Dexippus, 
supported as it was by his military reputation, 
with the added dignity of the Lacedaemonian 
name, could hardly inable their generals to restrain 
them. Repressed at length for the c>ccasion, in 
the first intercourse with the relieving army, this 
temper (how far instigated by party art we are 
uninformed) broke out again with violence. Ccnr- 
ruption was imputed to the generals. Dexippus 
supporting them, his character was reviled with 
theirs, and such tumult followed, that civil rtile and 
military command failed together. At length, 
whether fropa the habit of attending to debate, or 
through influence of the democratical leaders, who 
might see opportunity for directing the tempest, 
the riotous crowd took some regularity of form as 
a popijlar assembly. A stranger, Menes, com- 
mander of the Camaringean forces, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. In a violent invective he accused 
the Agngentine generals of treachery. In vain 
they desired to be heard in their defence ; clamor 
pverbore their voices; noise presently led to 
^tion ; four were massacred on the spot, and the 
4£th was spaj:^, it is said, only in pity of his 
ypijith. 

/Liter this iufririate act of popular despotbmi 
the multitude were not readily to be brought again 
po the inoderation which their instigators now 

D 4 desired. 
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CHAP, desired. Elated at the same time with the soe- 

XXIX. ^ . 

^ — v-^ cess of the relieving anriy against the forein enemy, 

Diod. 1. 13. o .7 o J ' 

c. 88. and with their own triumph over their unfortunate 
generals, and jealous of all superiors, they would 
submit to no restraint. If there were any public 
stores, they were -spent without economy; and 
\Vhat individuals possessed, none ventured with 
any authority to inquire. Nor does there appear 
[ to have been any combination in eflfort vidth the 

I relieving army, which, under the orders of Daph- 

noeus, was active and sometimes successful, in 

iiarrassing the besiegers. Imilcon, nevertheless, 

within his lines, which the Greeks dared not attack,* 

^ prosecuted his works regularly and steddily; so 

■ , oi. 93. 3. that, ip the eighth month of the siege, winter being 

''^^ * already set in, they were completed. 

Thus, suddenly, want came upon the city, when 
means of supply by land were stopped. The sea 
however was yet open, and the Syracusan govern- 
ment did not neglect allies whom, more particu- 
larly since the massacre of the generals, they 
f considered as their partizans. A large convoy rf 

provisions was sent ; supposed in security under 
fescort of the Syracusan fleet, because it was \m^ 
derstoqd that the Carthaginian fleet was laid up 
in the harbour^ of Motya and Panormus for the 
winter. But Imilcon, watchful of events, had 
wdered his fleet round, The Greeks, as they 
approached Agrigentum, were attacked by a supe- 
rior force : eight of theu' sl^ips of war were sunk, 
the rest forced ashore, and the whole convoy was 
taken. 

The besieging army, before suffering from 

scarcity 
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scarcity, was relieved by the prizes made, awd the 
^ state of the besieged was rendered hopeless '^ 
Neither the mercenaries, nor the Italian auxiliaries, 
together no inconsiderable portion of the military 
force in the place, appear to have httd either share 
or interest in the massacre of the generals and 
the revolution insuing. Of course they reckoned 
themselves not bound to bear famine for those 
witih whom they were little satisfied, in a cause 
now become forlorn. Accordingly the Campa- 
nians deserted to the Carthaginians, with whom 
they had formerly served. The Italian Greeks, 
observing opportunity for retreat yet open, marched 
to their several homes. jPexippus at the same 
time withdrew. The retreat of the Italian Greeks 
is said, and not improbably, to hfive been con- 
certed with him ; but report was farther circulated 
that he took a bribe of fifteein talents (about three 
thousand pounds) firom the Carthaginians^ for this 
service. But the circulation of such a report was 
a mode of party warfare so easy, and, among the 
, GreeM, so ordinary, that the meer circumstance 
ctf its cii'culalion cannot intitle it to credit, and 
other motives for the conduct of ,Dexippus are 
obvious. After the assassination of the Agrigen- 
tine generally, not only his situation as an individual 
must have been uneasy, but in just consideration 
of his public character, it might be necessary for 
him to quit Agrigentum. 

The force however still in the place was equal 

to 

*• Tho we may readily believe there was some scarcity in 
the Carthagioian camp, yet Diodorus's account of it is evi- 
dently exaggerated, for the sea was always open to Imilcon's 
fleet, as the land was also to his army. 
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to the defence of the waUS) and more easily to be 
subsisted and more at the disposal of those who 
had obtained the lead, for the ahsea<^ of those 
who had quitted it. The scarcity hoiwever being 
notoriously such as to thre^U;en famine^ the popular 
will no longer o{^)osed inquiry about the ri^nain- 
ing stock, and it was found insufficient ^r the 
support of the remaining number^for many days. 
Favorable terms of capitulation, little usual, . were 
unthought of. Flight, however, under coyer -of a 
midwinter ni^t, appeared practicable. Jt was 
resolved upon by the leading men, and seems to 
have been ably conducted. Obviating oppprtu- 
nity for public debate, with necessity for their jdea, 
and fear for their instrument, they announced, in 
the day, that the city must be evacuated that very 
Diod. 1.1a. evening. The desire of savii^ life, tho with the 
loss of all besides, operated upon the mijltitude; 
and the greater part of the citizens, with their 
families, ^ose able to bear arms forming a strong 
escort, arrived in safety at Gela. Some, however, 
infirm through age or sickness, were unav^ably 
left behind ; and some refused to move ; prefer- 
ring death, according to the historian, from their 
own or friendly hands, with aH the comforts of 
their former state yet about them, to a precarious 
life in exile and indigence. Most of these seem 
to have been of the higher ranks, and of the party 
of the massacred generals; Utile hopeful of just 
measure, had they joined in the emigration, either 
from the ruling party of their own fellowcitizens, 
or from the democratical republics to whichtthe 
flight was directed. Possibly indeed participsttSon 

m 
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irf the flight was denied to them. The wealthy sect. 
and worthy Gellias '* was among those who could ' — ^— ^ 
liot or would not fy. With some friends he re- 
paired to a temple of Minerva, not without hope 
which might be founded on ' experience at SeKnus 
and Hitnera, that its sa^tity, or rather the humane 
consider&,tiott of the Carthaginian general for un- 
armed suppliants^ would protect them. Violence 
however being threatened, possibly from the unruU- 
ness of Spanish, Gallic, Or Numidian troops, in 
the first moments of victory^ they themselves set 
fire to the place, and perished with it 

The honesty of Diodorus, amid his prejudices, 
jfcows Imilcon as Hltle in toy other quality as in 
cruelty, that barbarian which the iUiberality of the 
Roman writers would represent all the Carthagi- 
nians. All valuables, of any ccmsiderabk bulk or 
weight, had befeii necessarily left . by the fugitives. 
Statues and pi^ttires, by the best Grecian artists^ 
abounded in Agrigentum. The most esteemed of 
fiiese were selected by Imilcon to adorn Ciuthage. 
The'tdwn he carefully preserved for winter quar- 
tm for his army. 

SECTION IV. 

Cbnsteniation qf the Sicilians^ Riie of Diom^siui. Change 
rfthe Adfni^tration of Syracuse, 

Intelligence of the fate of Agrigentum spread sect. 
terror through the Gi'ecian. towns of Sicily* The v-J^^JL-/ 
second 6f the iland having feBen, it was generally ^'qI.'^'^^* 
apprehended that ther^ coiiftl he security noWhere, 

'• ''' ••' ^ -^ ■■■'•=.■ • ■ unless 

^od. L 13. s. 90. 
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G.HAt». unless perhaps in the first, and hardly there« 
Many sent their families and moveable property 
to Syracuse, and many, for surer safety, to the 
Grecian towns of Italy. Fear then being more 
apt to be impatient tiian wise, there a{^>eared 
everywhere a disposition to criminate past condqct. 
of public affairs, but nowhere any just measures, 
or hardly proposals for a better course. The 
Agrigentine refugees had been removed from Gela 
to Syracuse ; where, amid their wanta and de- 
pendency, they were vehement in invective against 
their leaders, for whom they had massacred those 
under whose guidance they had prospered. Memi- 
while the Syracusans were everywhere courted aad 
everywhere unpopular; all concurring in blame of 
the Syracusan administration,' while all, through 
consciousness of inability to defend themselves, 
were anxious for .Syracusan protection. 

Nor was Syracuse itself more united or more 
satisfied. So were those at the head of affairs 
aware of their own insufficiency for the existing 
crisis, that all avoided a leading part in popular 
debate. They waited the orders of the soverein 
people, and the people, unadvised by any in whom 
there was general confidence, could give none* 
Nor perhaps should this be considered as marking 
any great deficiency, either of ability or courage, 
in the individuals ; for in the actual state of par- 
ties it would be difficult for them, even with very 
considerable abilities, to hold that leading influence 
among the Sicilian cities, that commanding situ- 
ation with regard to the common politics, without 
which, to conduct the common concerns of the 

Gr^ian 
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Grecian interest advantageously, must be impos- sect. 
sible. Hermocrates was on the point of uniting 
Sicily, wh^n, by his death, his party lost an in- 
fluence which their opponents did not gain, and 
the Grecian interest through the iland remained 
like limbs without a head. 

Fortunately the Carthaginians thought it neces- 
sary for their mercenary troops, not less than the 
Greeks usually for their citizens, to rest from war- 
fare during winter. While then, observing the 
hesitation and indecision of tiiose accustomed to 
hold the lead, all sober men in the Grecian cities 
looked forward with much anxiety for the events 
of the coming spring, a youth of Syracuse, named 
Dionysius, by the boldness and fluency of his 
eloquence, drew attention and acquired considera- 
tion in the assembly there. Bom in the middle 
rank of citizens, Dionysius had been very "well 
educated'^. At the age of only twenty-two, he 
had attended Hermocrates on the unfortunate oc- 
casion when he lost his life, and had himself been 
then so severely wounded as to be left on the spot 
for dead. Possibly this circumstance saved hki^ 
from the general proscription of the friends of Her- 
mocrates, and consideration for his youth may 

have 

" Bonis parentibus atque honesto loco natus, etsi id quidem 
alius alio modo tradidit. Cic. Tusc. 1. 5. c. 20. Aiorvmo^, 
^oXX'or«( tiff 'ZvfatxwalvPy xati rf y(n\, nai r? ^o^ti not r%T% «X^o».( 
IsDcr. ep. ad Philipp. p. 350. t. i. ed. Auger. So Oliver 
Cromwell might be described as sroAXor^^. Demosthenes, 
disposed to revile Dionysius, calls him y^«/Ajx«Tfw?. Or. in 
Leptin. p. 506. ed. Reiske. Diodorus describes him Ix yfaf^a- 
Ti«? x»» Totf tv^o^To% i^kirw. 1. 13. c, 36. It seems equally 
improbable that his birth was either very high or very low j 
hut that his education was of the best> and his introduction 
early to the society of the first men of Syracuse, appear^ un- 
questionable. 
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CHAP, have assisted toward his complete pardoru In the 

XXIX . . 

"^ — .— -^ following year he served in the Syracusan army 
^*^;''^^' undar Daphaaaus agaiiast the Cartha^nians, and 
distingaished himself by his activity, courage^ and 
nulitary skill. Among the friends of his Earliest 
youth was Philistus, a youth nearly of his own 
age'^ of one of the wealthiest families of Syracuse, 
^'^- Philistus was ind^wed with talents military, p<di- 
tical, and litterary, but not with powers of elo- 
quence to command a popular assembly. Diony- 
sius, through his ability for supplykig this deficien- 
cy, wasinabled, at thereof twenty-four, to stand 
forward almost at once as leader of a party, in 
(^position to those actufdly at the head of afikirs. 

Neither the common practice of the Grecian 
republics, nor the example of the opponeats of 
Hermocrates, nor the usual temper of his years, 
would lead Dionysius to moderation in his oppo- 
sition. He daringly imputed to the Syracusan 
generals, corruption from the enemy ; and with ad- 
vantage^ and iH*obably with truth, he turned against 
them the accusation which they or their party had 
been wont to urge a^dnst, Hermocrates. ^ A^ for 

* the cause of th? many,' he said, ' it is buta p^^tf^ce 
^ for acquiring power, and they had long ab^^ooed 

* it. Power, and the advantages of military and 
' civil eminence, are their objects. These attained, 
' democracy, oHgarchy, monarchy, all are equal to 

* them ; they will scrujde nothing that may pro- 
' mote their individual interests.' Such invective, 
fissisted by the general acknowlegement of neces- 
sity 

'^ The age of Philistus may be nearly gathered from that 
of Dionysius, whom he outlived several years^ 
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sity for new and improved measures, made an 
impression on the public mind, which incouraged ' 
the young orator to a very bold attempt : ' Im- 
' mineiit,' he said, ' as the ruin is which threatens 

* Syracuse and all Sicily, while Sicily is looking to 

* Syracuse for preservation, the regular expiratitai 
' of office and command ought not to be wfoted 
'for. Not a mwnent longer "should the welfare 
' and existence of the state be trusted to weak and 

* corrupt hands. If Syracuse and Sicily are to be 
' saved, the p>e(^e must exert their unquestioned 
' power, and the present generab must be die- 
' placed. Tlieir successors then should be choseh, 

* not among those, or the friends of those, already 

* tried, and found unable or felse ; they should be 
' known friends of the people, taken fixjm among 

* the people'^:' 

Agamst tins violciit proposal the generab -and 
magistrates exclaimed, as not only, in its tenor, 
seditious, but a direct breach of a positive law. 
A' prosecution was accordingly instituted against 
Dionysius, and He 'was cwidemned to pay the fine 
which the law imposed for the 'offence. He was 
however so supported by his party, that' not only 

the 

" It liaa been suppoae^, by some modeite writers, tkat 

DionysiiA, wbo confessedly began life in the par^ of IlermO' 

crates, changed sides when he came forward as an orator, 

idvocate for the power of the 

idministratioD. Bat foi this 

y, nor is the conjecture at all 

Dioi^sias, for 



her, sought popularity against 

populari^^; just as with 'us, 

! Tories; Id opposition. 
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CHAP, the fine was immediately pwd for him, but he wa3 
incouraged to repeat his invective in the next as- 
sembly, and even to renew the offensive moticm. 
His party gained strength : the generals were com- 
pelled to yield their situation, and Dionysiui^, the 
leading orator of the assembly, was appointed 
among their successors. 

Such is the amount of information, .^ derived 
from writers adverse to Dionysius, of a revolution, 
by which that party in Syracuse was overthrown, 
which had been powerful enough to drive Hermo- 
crates into banishment, to give a new constitution 
^to the republic, and to hold the government now 
for five years. In this partial information however 
is fully implied what honorably distinguishes this 
among Grecian revolutions, that neither bloodshed 
attended it, nor expulsions, nor any violence upon 
the constitution'*. The just, humane, generous, 
and truly-patriotic spirit of Hermocrates appears 
to have survived among his fiieijids, and to have 
influenced all their measures. The next transaction 
of which we have notice, was a measure of bene- 
ficence adapted to strengthen their new power, so 
as to obviate the necessity for severities so usual 
among the contests of Grecian faction. Numbers 
of the party of Hermocrates wdre yet Uving 

m 

■' The worst irregularity that the defeated party could im- 
pute, was that Dionysius repeatedly incurred the penalty for 
proposing the removal of the generals hefore the expiration 
of their term, and that Philistus had the insolence to declare 
himself ready to pay it as often as it might be incurred. 
That Philistus would be so imprudent seems unlikely enough ; 
and that such a course would produce,. as the simple Diodoms 
affirms, the abandonment of the prosecution by tiring the 
proMcutors, cannot appear very likely. 
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in exile. To move llieir recall in the general 
assembly, where their opponents had so lately 
borne the sway, was undertaken by Dionysius. 

* Those unhappy men,' he said, speaking of it as 
a known fact, ' had evinced the sincerity of their 

* patriotism, by refusing very advantageous offers 

* from the Carthaginians* How much then their 

* assistance in th^ e^cisting crisis was wanted to 

* oppose the danger impending fit)m' the enemy 

* of the Grecian name, was too strongly and uni- 
Vvereally felt to need that he should inlarge upon 

* it. The very fact, that the aid of all the Grecian 

* states around, as far as Italy and Peloponnesus, 

* had been importuned, wpuld alone suffice for 
^ proof. It could hot therefore but be most im- 
^ politic to deny to citizens of approved merit their ' 
^ aBxious wish to join in the defence of their 

* country and of the Grecian cause.' The argu- 
ments of Dionysius prevailed, and the measure 
was regularly and quietly carried. 

If indeed we might believe Diodorus for the 
character of the recalled exiles, they were worth- 
less yagaboDds, the lowei^ of mankind. But the 
te9:^or of his own narrative sufficiently shows that 
this description, copied from Timaefus and others, 
deeply interested, and therefore violent in oppo- 
sition to Jthe party of Dionysius, is utterly unjust. 
Such persons could have been introduced to thje 
rights of Syracusan citizens only to support 
:i?ioknces, which are not imputed, or to produce a 
dionge in the. constitution, which evidently was not 
.made. The popular constitution, and the juris- 
prudence adapted to such a constitution, by 

Vol. VH. ^ En Diodes, 
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CHAP. XModies, after tbe expulwn of Hennocrates, i^- 
v-^^-1^ noaioed, as far as aay a^ccomriB tell, unaltered. We 
casinot but regret the want <rf -the hi^ory of Phi- 
liatus, tho it ^i^ould probably have its partialilaes, 
to coeofiroDt with these accounts. In Ax>Uating 
( however all that remains to us, even from the 

opposite party, we find it satisfactorily shown, that 
the . prkicipal supporters of Dicmysius were the 
{mocipal parsons of the party of Hermoci»^, 
and that the exiles Restored by him, were all or 
mostly banished for their attachment to that party, 
. and for some ^nunence in if. 



SECTION V. 

Faction at Gela : Lacedcemonian Authority there superseded hy 
Syraaisan. • Violence of the Opposition ^arty in jSyracuse. 
'Dionysius and Hipparinus elected Avtocratar-Generah of 
Syracuse. 

The new administration having thus attamedsoai^ 
stability, it was dmong their most pp0si^!i^ dudes, 
and indeed the very pretence and purpose of the 
change, to look around Sidly, aild, using with dili- 
gence aiid prudence the state of paitiies^ in liib 
Grecian cities, to form a confederacy imdiirtiie 
lead of Syracuse, that might Suffice to iprevitot tfib 
furliher progress of the arms of Garthnge. 0«Ptile 
Agrigeatine, the kst conquered tierritory, b6rd»P6d 
01. 93. 3. ^ <aeloan. At Gela^ on retiring ftom Agrigeiv- 
Diod. M3 tliin, the LaeedaenkMiian minister, '£>exi{^us, had 
•'^^ resumed his station. But hi& auttority diAiHat 
suffice to still the storm of isjc^on there. He Beeib$ 

indffod 

** Diodonjs himself relates the banishmebt off the fHemb of 
iltrmocrates, and we have bo account of any other exileii. 
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indeed not to have been a man of talents equal to 
his situation. The marcefliary force he commanded^ 
instead c^ preserving peace, was a principal cause 
of disturbances. The failure of pay, due from the 
late Agrigei^e government, was the ground of 
uneasiness and pretence for tumult; while, not 
only to prevent disorder, but to have that feree, if 
possible^ zealous in the Grecian cause, was highly 
important ; for Gela, . next in course for attack, 
toidd iU hq)e, with its own strength, to withstand 
tbef Cartha^nian arms. Dexif^ms urged to the 
Geloan goveniment the pressure of drcuaistaooes, 
which required the liquidaticHi of the debt, con- 
fessedly just in the demand^ tho not precbely due 
fr(Hn them. One party among the Gdiden people 
admitted the reascxiing; but their opponents per- 
suaded a HMyority of the short^^sighted multitude 
to disregard t^e poticy, and considering the naked 
r^lt onfy, to^reject the demmd 

The situation -of Gek now became most critica}. 
Threajbened by a forein foe^ of such prepcviderant 
power that successfiil resistance <could hardly be 
hsDped from the best united t&atts of its peoj^ 
not only they were divided among themselves, but 
had^ within their wafis, a body of mercenaries 
readier to join the enemy than asmt them. In 
these dh^siiigdnnmistL 
palmen addressed the Syracusan government, as 
thetold ^ad natimd head of the Sicilian Ore^ 
iiitecetfti,^ sc^iciting its eioertion for the preseivation 
of la city &D knportaat to the Gredan cause. 
K i£ho. nmK^ced ly the historkin, yet it appears 
prdbjBfaie that the Syracusui government was al^ 

E 2 ready 
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CHAP, ready prepared for the event. Dionysius was 
appointed commissioner to assist in settling the 
affairs of Gela, and a force of two thousand foot, 
and four hundred horse, was placed under his com- 
mand for the purpose. On his arrival at Gela an 
assembly of the people was sununoned. Botii 
Dionysius and Dexippus attended, but we have no 
information how far either interfered, while, appa- 
rently in all constitutional form, a number of 
Geloan citizens were accused, condemned, and 
executed. The party which had suppmted Dex- 
ippus in his requisition for the arrears due to the 
mercenaries was thus clearly established in power, 
and a decree of the people followed, directing that 
the property of the seditious, who had been exe- 
cuted, should be confiscated for the purpose. 

The business of the commissioner of Syracuse,- 
as head of the Grecian interest in Sicily, on such 
an occasion, would be of great difficulty and deli- 
cacy. It was most important to court popularity. 
If he could obviate violaic^ by soothing, it were 
well; but he must not directly and openly thwart 
the popular inclination; He had then another 
difficulty, to reconcile his authority with that of 
the Lacedaemonian commissioner, Dexippus, who 
was s«it by his state to assume a superiority over 
' €Jvery other stranger, in every repuWic of the iknd. 
In this alone he was . unsuccessfiiL Tlie proud 
Spartan, vexed apparently at his dwn Jexperiienced 
inability to carry his own important piHpose,j]80 
connected with, the safety of Gela, andof the whole 
Grecian interest in Sicily, • vexed . at - his obltgaticm 
tbja Syracusan, /\^08e supmorit^f, however dis^ 

: i claimed, 
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claimed, was too unavoidably apparent, but espe- 
cially vexed at the gratitude demonstrated by his 
own niercenaries, for justice obtained through the 
mteiference of the Syracusan, which he, a Spartan, 
had insisted upon for them in vain, returned all 
civilities with coldness, and even wtth indication of 
tiisgust. The Gelo'an people, or at least the party 
which obtained the rule in Gek, carried far their 
demcmstrations of satisfaction with the conduct 
of Dionysius. After having decreed him great 
honors in their own city, and transmitted to Syra- 
cuse testimonies of their approbation,: the most 
imqualified and most flattering, they proceeded to 
evince their confidence in him, by requesting that 
he would himself stay among them, to direct the 
defence of their city against the formidable attack 
expected. Circumstances in Syracuse would ill 
allow this ; but he assured them of his readiness 
to return, in the first moment of their danger, and ' 
of his hope that it might be with a force sufficient 
to give them security. 

Of the coilegues of Dionysius, remaining vested qi. 93. v 
with the supreme executive power in Syracuse, a B.C. 406. 
majority were not his friends. The failure of c. 93, 94. ' 
extant antient writers to name any of them, tends 
to indicate that none were of great eminence. 
Their actions are equally unnoticed, and remain 
indicated only by what is reported of the conduct 
of Dionysius on his return. His invectives were 
vehement, imputing to them at the same tiirie 
weakness and treachery ; and he went so far as 
to declare that he could no longer hold community 
©f councils and responsibility with them; either 

E 3 they 
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they must be removed, or he must resign his 9lUi$^ 
tion. In an assembly of the people, h^H fys 
debate on these important questions, the eont«fit 
of oratory was so long and so equally iiiwrttewfid^ 
that decision was referred to the morrqw. The 
superiority of the party of Dionysius at lexUgj^^ 
becoming manifest, some of his adherents eK^ 
claimed, ^ that the tlismissal of the other genenUs 
^ ought not to satisfy the people > jbhey should be 
* prosecuted for their misdeeds.' Dicmysius him- 
self however ^nd hfs more intimate friends, holdi^ 
the principles of liberality and moderation whiqh 
had always characterised t^e party of Hermocr^tes^ 
objected to this : * Hasty prosecutions,' they said, 
were apt to involve injustice. Nor was the pre- 
sent a season for inquiries which wanted leisure, 
when an^ enemy, powerful as the Qarthaginiai)s, 
might Ipie daily expected iat their gates. A remedy 
for existing evils, which experience recomniepde^ 
was in th^ power ; it was no more than to 
appoint one efficient general, with fullauthprity ; 
not to be thwarted in, his n^easures fior t^ie public 
gpod by perv^se or corrupt collogues. So it was 
that their forefathers, under the illustrioMS GekpA, 
ha^d defeated the countless hpst of Caijhag^ at 
Himei;a.' 

This pjiotion was received with accl$^p4;jk>9. 
Indeed for e^mpl^ of a^ single person at tit^ hi^ 
of the Syracusan aiFairs, ciy]! and militfuy^ it v^F^ 
ne^less to s^k back i?Q far asCrebn, had x\oX th^ 
pc^i^afity aiid glpiy of hijs name wvit^dj fpr a 
ppwplete pi^p<?ec(ent seieml^ affordje^ in tbie a4w- 
Histr^^tipw of P j()iple^ 'Th^.^jy^gboa^tiQf gp^^ 

rals 
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rals was abolished; bat, whether the authority of sec^. 
othars checked the popular extravagance and his ' — J- — ' 
ambiti^, or his own prud^ice, we^hing the objec- ^nt^' '** 
tioHs to his youth and mediocrity of bhrth, and the ^t° Dk>n. 
advantage to be derived from an associate siqperior p- ^^^• 
in years and family consideration, Dioi^sius was Par. leu. 
not raised alone Do the first magistracy ; Hippari* i. s! c. eV 
nus, first in raiik and property among the Syra- 
cosans, was appointed his cc^egue. To them 
together the supreme power, civil and military, 
wa^ committed, with the title of autDcratx)r-» 
generals; a title and power, which we have seen 
not uncommon among the Grecian rqpublics, and 
especially in arduous and threatening circum- 
stances *°. 

The state of parties at Syracuse nowvS^ipears to 
have been nearly this. The fiiends of Hermo*- 
ciates, some wkh more, some with tess fisivor 

toward 

^ Diod^rns makes D$oiiysiu$ sole autocrator-general^ und«if 
the circum«tauces of popular election^ related in the text, 
without any mention of Hipparinus. We owe to Plutarch 
tiie positive information that Hipparinus was his collegue^ 
without which the mention of their political connection hy 
Aristotle would be less certainly intelligible. The appear- 
ance of negative evidence, in the account of Diodbms, will be 
tao^h known, by those who may have compared his narra* 
tive with those of Thucydides or Xenophon, to be of no 
weight. Indeed it is little likely that Plutarcli, who has so 
laJ)ored his paotgyric of Dion, son of Hipparinos, and his 
invective against Dionysius, would have reported so close a 
political Connection between his lieivorite hero's father and 
this object of his obloquy> unless the authority for it not only 
was good, but generally known, c^nd not to be discredited. 
TKs ray from the biographer, incideiH^lly thrown on a-dark, 
yet interesting portfion of GreciaQ history, is indeed of high 
value, as it assists our judgement not a little in proceeding 
among shapes often of uncouth and^bflien of uncertain appear*^ 
ance, in the narrsitive of the only remaining historian. ' 

« 4 
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toward a youth of five-and-twenty, who had so 
■ extraordinarily risen to the head of them, sup-, 
ported the new government ^he party of Diocles,^ 
of whom Daphnoeus, the late general in chief, was 
among the most eminent, submitted to it, with 
minds most hostile. Dionysius had won from 
them the favor of a large majority of the many, 
whom Diodes had so successfully courted*'. It 
becamie of course their imputation against the new 
government, that it was supported only by a 
worthless or infatuated multitude. Calunmy, so 
ordinary a mode of civil warfare now throu^out 
the republics, would tinge the reports of Sicilian 
affairs passing to Greece, the exact state and cha- 
racter of which would be little likely to be very 
^ell known anywhere. Nor . have we means to 
appreciate the intimation of Aristotle, that Hippa- 
rinus was led by the embarrassment of private 
affairs, produced by extravagance, to associate 
himself in political situation with Dionysius. 

But the Sicilian historian, honest amid his pre- 
judices, shows, in his narrative of facts, that a 
generous aiid mild spirit, becoming the successors 
of Hermocrates, guided the measures of the new 
* administration. Severity against opponents, was 
avoided. None were even driven to flight. It 
appears to have been the purpose, on the contrary, 
by extensive conciliation of friends, to obviate the 

necessity 

AMv^a-toq a^thixftn rfaTityof avroxfaruf, c. 94. This foul slur 
upon democracy, provoked from a zealous partizan of de- 
mocsacy, strengthens the evidence to the fact, if corrobora- 
tion indeed could be wanted, that Dionysius now was. supported 
by the great body of the Syracusan citizens, which formerly 
supported Diocles. 
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necessity for violent repression of even the most sect. 
detennined enemies. In' the general assembly v__)^l_«i 
Dionysius proposed an increase, Diodorus says a ^*2^- '• ^^* 
duplication, of tiie ordinary pay to citizens for 
military service. The measure, gratifying to the 
many, was : readily carried. This indeed was a 
kind of extensive bribery. But it had many ex- 
amples among republics wealthy enough to have • 
means for it, and by no statesman perhaps had 
been^ carried farther than the great Pericles ; nor 
can we be at all certain whether it was more cal- 
culated to produce political evil, or rather, in the 
existing circumstances, whether it might not be 
beneficial, and even necessary. 

Such measures having been taken for quiet 
withip Syracuse, the administration proceeded in 
tiiose begun for establishing such order throughout 
the Grecian towns, as might best give them means 
to oppose the forein enemy. The Leontine ter- 
ritory was held by a mixed Grecian population, of 
which the unfortunate refugees from Agrigeixtum 
were now perhaps the largest part. It formed a 
s^mrate republic, under that uncertain kind of 
subordination to Syracuse, which we have seen so 
commoii among the smaller Grecian states. Its 
affairs requiring the interference of the superin- 
tending government, Dionysius marched from 
Syracuse with an escort, and incamped midway 
for the night. Before morning" he was attacked 

by 

« 

^ Diodorus relates th6 stoiy of the nightly attack^ as if he 
had found it told so as not quit^ to suit the purpose of the 
enemies of Dionysius. Apparently in the desire to improve 
it, he has lAade his detail very incoherent and indistinct, andf 
in some parts where it is intelligible, very improbable. 
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c H A P. by a force fix)in which he was compdled to %, 
and being pursued, he took refuge in the .casde of 
I^eontini. Intelligence of his danger qukklj reach*- 
ing Syracuse^ a powerful body arrived next diuy, 
and his assailants dispersed. The enemies of 
DionysiuB afterward asserted that this^ nightly 
attack was a meer ficticm. The story altogether 
b the very coimterpart of that of the similar ^^ 
tempt againsft Peisistratos at Athens^ and theresult 
was the san^. The Syracusan people bdieved 
the assaidt to have beai real, with the prnpose of 
assasmnation and fevolutito ; aiul to give security 
to their commander-in-chief against future at-* 
tempts, they voted him, in gef]D»*al assembly, a 
guard for his person, \.6 the amount, it is smdy of 
six hundred men. This mode of security to men 
in the first situations in the commonwealtli, tho 
tijfected to be considered, by writw^ of the oppo- 
sito party, as marking Dionysius thenceibrth de* 
eidedly a tyrant, was however neither then new, 
nor aiterwiurd conaideoHiv as we shall hav^ occa- 
sion very particuleffly to see^ an example imfit to 
be followed, o^ iavohkig in any disitcedit tbs va&sA 
'^^om assertofs of freecjom. The late attem^ 
then b^n^ conaidepi^ as proof tlmt the libcratity 
of thaoiew government had goiie beyond pnidence^ 
^MSii: thitt atrKH^er mBasures wiere necessary to^ob- 
^Wto the plots Gf the disafGBcted, some officers, 
WiM>> tod faeenx^ tlie adverse paii^y, were removed 
^am their commands in the Syracusan troops *^ 

and 

^ Diodorus saj«{, aU wer^ rcflMired who weire not c^knowii 
attacbme^it t^ tj^e riilmg party; buik the seqod' he shows, 
as we s)i^ £H^, tjtot it wasi ioi Sdi' 
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and a body Of m^r^nmm wes brought HFrom sEx:r. 

Th#ge meaaures of precaution being taken, a Diod. i. is. 
pa{iital fisommi^m vtm matituted agmnst tbe two ^' ^^' 
|»rincii»Ji men oi t)i«i: oppoaitioii,^ D^m&us asnd 
Demairebus. What i^)ectigc crime was alledged 
again&t ttiem^ tiae aceount eoming only from tiae 
ftiends of tfaeir parigr, ii^ not indicated, bat, from' 
thai! partial account, it appeal^ to baife. been in all 
Mustiykntional form that they were tried, (xindema^ 
edf aed executed. Accordkig to liie same aecount), 
they were the first who suffered for tbeir pditiciil 
conduct after Dionysius came into power; and 
they suflFered now, not in consequence of the revo- 
lution, but for measures directed to the overthrow 
of the new government, already legally and with- * 
out any violence established. 

It was discovered that Dexippus, the Lacedae- 
monian minister, had taken part in the plot of 
Daphnaeus and Demarchus. That his connec- 
tion with them w as new is evident from his con- 
duct in the Agrigentine war, and it appears to have 
been unauthorized by his government. The Syra- 
cusan goveriiment required him immediately to 
quit Sicily; and this strong measure, far from 
producing resentment, seems to have led to a 
renewal of the old coimection of Lacedaemon with 
the party of Hermocrates. The alliance of the 
Lacedaemonian government with the Syracusan 
under Dionysius we shall find lasting. 

At the early age of four or five and twenty 
Dionysius had" now shown himself, in eloquence 
and in political business, the first man of Sicily, 

and 
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CHAP, and perhaps of the time ; and he had given pro- 

V ^^J^' . mising hope of those military talents, of which the 

war impending from Carthage would pressingly 

want the exertion. To his party he was, no doubt; 

necessary, as his party was necessary to him. It 

seems therefore to have been not without the 

purpose of binding them more closely together, 

that two weddings, at any rate very creditable to 

him, were about this time concluded. He him- 

Diod. I. IS. sdf married Arete, daughter of Hermocrates, and 

Piut/vit he gave his sister to Polyxenus, brother of the 

Dipn-imt. widow of that revcrcd patriot 
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Affairs of the Greeks in i 
the Settlement of the S i 
under Dionysius an 
Restoration of the S 
over the Sicilian, an 
Italian, Greek Cities. 



SECTION I. 
Siege of Oela by tie Carikagmiani; Ecaauition qf Otla and 
Camarina. Atrocious Violence of ike Oppositum at Sj/ra- 
euse. Peace laith Carthage. . 

SCARCELY was the government of Syracuse sect. 
brought to some consistency under the admi- ' — ^^ — ■ 
niflteation of Dionysius and Hipparinus, and a 01*91*4^' 
ralljnng point thus provided for the Grecian in- 
terest in Sicily, when the movement of the Car- 
thaginian army from A^gentum spred alarm 
tbrqughout the iland. Imilcon, if we should be- 
lieve Diodorus, in quittmg Agrigentum, increased 
tfie general terror by a^ measure apparently 
axlapted to that only purpose, and little consistent 
either with the common policy of the Carthagi- 
nians, pr with his own previous conduct. He is 
said to have completely destroyed the city. The 
direction of his march, not deceiving the appre- 
hoision long entertained, was to Gela. 

The -fortffications of this city were probably 

sufficient ftx its defence against any ordinary 

Grecian 
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CHAP. Grecian power; but its government was kware 
that they were not equally to be trusted against 
the force under loiilcon, provided with an artillery 
far superior to what was common among the 
Greek*. It had therefore been resolved that J^e 
women and children should be sent, for better 
security^ to Syracuse ; and as soon as the move- 
ment of the Carthaginian army and the direction 
of its march wer^ ascertained, measures were 
taken for their removal. But the apprehension of 
separation from the male part of their families, to 
be committed to the care of strangers, operated 
upon the minds of the women so much more 
fercibiy than the fear of sharitig their fete, thst 
they resisted with vehemence a«d even witii tu- 
mult. Assembling in the dgora, clinging about the 
^tars, Mid urging iirireoity ^kh wailing and tears) 
the feeliitg excited, and a just aversion to the use 
of violence, prevailed^ a^ost a resolution dittalsed 
a^arentiy by a just prudence, and tfaey w^ere 
allowed to renaam. - 

Diod. 1. 13. Itie Sya?aeusans meanwhBe had iiiot ne^i^ted 
preparation for liieioomnion defenceici* thonoBqlT^ 
andtheGredaniBte^tiiLSkSy;; anditcappeairi 
that the estimfaticxEi of their ^snetnnlNenpt tlbrotid 
was not dbmnished by the T^fioiutkil of tb^ipro^ 
ceding Tenter. Auxiliary; fiiices w!^re obtaiiiied 
HDt only fixmi all tiie Sfo^iaii, bollfrbni setsreiai of 
the Italian Greek •cities, isettstc tfe> fflrroy ^ which 
mardied uisder Dionysius to relTme G^ela was, 
according to some writers, fifty tiiousand • strong. 
We> may hofwever, ort this occasion piediaps bet- 
ter bdieve the enemy of his fame^ Tim»t2S, who 

reported 
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reported the foot thirty johousand, and the horse sECTi 
one thousand. A fleet of fifty ships of war at- v. 
tended the mpvements of tiie army. 

Siicb however was the force under Dionysius, 
find such the known superiority of the Grecian 
heavy^armed, that the Cartha^nian ^neral with 
his less regular troc^i tho numerous #nd bmve^ 
would not meet them in the field, but, secure 
within bk lines, continued to press the siege. 
Durkig twenty days, Dipnysius, with the patient 
prud^fKe of a v^tergo^ abstaining firom attack, 
d^ecsted bis mdagures to inteFcq>t^sup|)lies, while 
he watched* c^portuoities. The temper of ^ part 
oS bis .army tlieiat cot^peUed him to change bis 
plim^ For arma seem tao ha^e been denied to no . 
Syi^acusM citizea : the new administr^ttion appa^ 
neatly bo^g thaty bpw^ver experienoe had sh0wn 
tbe iQ^oQ^eiiieaiiiceiof ^ekr first I^piity and; liberality, 
^e recfiioit ^e(M^ja£ the chi^^, Dapbiwsus and 
Demai:cb^6i,Lii^^^ suffice to deter f^her sedition. 
But the (|uiet w«^cbiQg of an enen^y's motions we 
have ofteip se^ home by the teoops of the Gre- 
cian rep^bes with bA impatience ^ubv^^sive oi 
discipline^ md the cble% of. the f^ppo^on wer^ 
fijeduk^s Jn usm^ opportunity lor fomenting 
the veady discoot^. 

Dicmysius waa thus ilriven to the necesiHty of 
iimfik decision against the aiemy^ to obviate op- 
pprtii^ty for sedition and mutiny a,(noi^ his own 
pi%E)ple. Having determined then upon the hajzard* , 
^9M% measure of attacking the superior numbers of 
.|;|[^C<u^thaginians withiQ their Unes, bis disposi- 
tion for it seems to have been abte. Itifee 

assaults 
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CHAP, assaults were to be made at once by the infantry 
"^ — v-^ of the armyj and a fourth by the crews of the fleet, 
c! ua ^^' while the cavalry was to protect retreat, should it 
become necessary. But either, through mistake, 
or rather, as the sequel shows probable, through 
treachery, concert was not duly kept. The Italian 
Greeks, faithful to theif ingagement, forced the 
Carthaginian lines on the side next the sea. Fail- 
ing however of expected support, they were over- 
powered and driven out again; more than a thou- 
sand were slain, and, but ibr reUef from the fleet, 
all would have been cut off*. ' A body of Skilian 
Greeks, attacking on the laiid side, was equally 
overpowered, and, after losing six hundred, com- 
pelled to withdraw into the town. The cavalry 
stood, looking on, till the enemy approached thenij 
and then they also withdrew within the walls**- 
Dionysius, with the body under his more imme- 
diate orders, when all opportunity of advanta^ 
was clearly gone, was the last who retired. 

Tho his attack was really defeated, yet the 
state of his own army, rather than any amount of 
advantage the enemy had gained, made bis cii> 
cumstances now highly critical. Avoiding there- 
fore to notice any misconduct, Dionysius assem- 
bled his confidential officers, together with those 
principal men of Gela, in whose fidelity he trusted, 
and it was unanimously agreed to be inexpedient 
to persevere in defending the town. Capitulations, 
in any degree favorable to a besieged place, were 

then 

*♦ Comparing Diodorus's acconnt of the codduct of thfe 
cayalry in the battle and after it, there seems no room tp 
doubt bnt their inaction on the former occasion arose from 
the same motive as their exertion afterward. 
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thai Iktte Jcnown j but it seems to have been held 
a part of the law of nations, among the Carthagi- 
nians, not less than among th<e Greeks, to grant a 
truce^ upon solicitation from the enemy, for burial 
of their slain< On this was founded a plan for 
evacuating the city. In the evening a truce for 
the next day was applied for, to which Imilcon 
consented : in the same night the whole Geloan 
pieople moved under escort of the army, and, whUe 
two thousand light-armed, remaining in the town, 
deceived the enemy by lighting fires and indus- 
triously keeping up the aj^arance of population, 
they reached Syracuse unmolested: Dionysius 
marched to Camarina* Thither at ynoming dawn 
the txoops left in Gela followed, leaving the unpeo- 
pled town to the Carthaginians, Staying only to 
see Camarina evacuated, which^ under terror of 
the Carthaginians, was done in zealous haste, 
Dionysius proceeded, with the people under his 
escort, for Syracuse. 

The calamity thus befalling two Grecian cities, 
which Dionysius was sent to protect, afforded 
opp(»*tunities, industriously used, for exciting dis- j^.^^ j 
content in the army. Misery, among botii sexes c. iii. 
and all ages, abundantly occurring to observation, 
wa3, attributed to the ambition, or the negUgence, 
. or the corruption of Dionysius. There was a set c. iif. 
43f m^ among the cavalry, as the historian, friend 
nf tbc^ cause, avows, who proposed to assassinate 
Dicmysius on the march; but, tho he avoided any 
show of precaution, yet the attachment and atten- 
tion of a large majority of the army deterred the 
attempt. 

Vol. VII. F It 
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6 H A P. ^^ seems to have been his humane care of the 
, ^^^' , unfortunate Camarinajans, which afforded oppw- 
tunity for enoraiities not to be foreseen or si^pected. 
Diod. Disappointed in their purpose against his person, 
piu"*iit *^® conspirators hastened to Syracuse, and finding 
i>ion. nothing prepared to riesist them, went directly to 
his house, forced their way in, and directed their 
worse than brutal vengeance against his wife, the 
unfortunate daughter of Hermocrates, to whom 
- calmnny itself has left no ill imputed. The insult 
with which they abused her was so shocking, 
(historians have avoided the disgusting report of 
Plat. Tit particulars) that, unable to bear the .thought of 
^'**"- again meeting her husband and firiends, according 
to Plutarch, she destroyed herself : Diodcnrus only 
^•^•Ji*- says, that she was destroyed. It is remarkable, 
that such an abominable tale comes to us from the 
revilers of Dionysius, advocates for his enemies^ 
advocates even for the detestable authors qf the 
horrid atrocity, as friends of liberty and patiiots. ' 
When Dionysius was informed of the secession 
of certain persons from the army, whom he had 
occasion to suppose unfriendly, he collected in- 
stantly a select body, and proceeded to Syracuse^ 
a distance of nearly fifty miles, it is said, withoul^> 
halting. About midnight, arriving at the gate ci 
that quarter of Syracuse called Achradina, he 
found it. shut against him. Hostility was thus 
enough indicated, but there appeared no sufficient 
guard to oppose his entrance if he could fon^ the 
bars. At hand was a large pile of dry reecb, col-i 
lected for burning lime, and with these he made a 
fire agamst the gate, which destroyed it. Mean- 

.\ while 
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whUe the infantry of his detachment arriving, he 
entered the town with a force which, added to that 
of his friends within, sufficed to overbear what his 
enemies had been able to collect The tragedy 
within his own house however was already com* 
plete. The conspirators were endevoring, in va-^ 
nous parts of the exten^ve city, to gain the people 
to their party. Information that he had made 
hm wyin, spred alarm among them, and they 
Imstened to assemble in the agora. There,' aftar 
an ineffectual resistance, the greater part of them 
was put to the sword. Some smaller parties, 
found in arms in other parts of the town, met the 
same fate. When opposition ceased, the most 
eminent and active of the survivors were sought in 
tiieir own houses, or wherever tiiey mi^t be founds 
and some were put to death. But, in the tumult 
unavoidable, and amid passions, so provoked, the 
bitterest enemies of the successful party (and it is 
still from their enemies only that we have the 
account) seem to have found no ground for im- 
puting to them any cruelty or excess of vengeance. 
It wfis onljr^then, at length, that they, who had so 
long had a majority in the general assembly^ re- 
taliated, even in a constitutional way, upon such 
vinilent opponents, by procuring a decree of 
banishment against the more eminent of those who 
had escaped the swords, which they had so incited 
to vengeance. 

This mad effort of the defeated party, so wild 
in plan, so abominable in fact, that^ if it did not 
come reported by their decided friends, we mi^t 
perhaj)s reastoably withhold our beUef of it, seems 

F .2 to 
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CUkP. to have been singularly calculated for putting all 
. ^^^' , Sicily at the mercy of Carthage. Even the talent 
of Dionysius might have been unable to maintain 
the Grecian cause, had not a pestilential sickness 
broken out in the Carthaginian army , so rapidly 
Diod. 1 13 ^^t^5 that Imilcon was induced to make overtures 
c. 114. to the Syracusan government for an accommodd* 
tion. Dionysius gladly met the proposal ; arid a 
treaty of peace was concluded, imbracing all the 
interests of the iland. Selinus, Agrigentum, and 
fHimera, remained under the Cartha^nian do- 
minion ; Camarina and . Gela were restored to 
their former possessors, to hold under their own 
laws and government, but paying a tribute to Car- 
thage, and forbidden to restore their f(»tificatioos ; 
the Sicans were to remain under the protection of 
the Carthaginian government ; neither Greeks nor 
Carthaginians were to control the Sicels; the 
Leontlnes, as well as the Me^senians, \^ere: to be 
' mdependent ; Syracuse was to remain subject to 
Dionysius. ,The last article is expressed evidently 
in the phiuse of faction; the historian's own nar- 
rative abundantly showing thea Dionysius's power 
, in Syracuse never depended in any degree upon 
any support from Carthage, but, on the contrary, 
was always the greatest obstacle to the exteaision 
. of the Carthaginian dominion in Sicily. For the 
rest the treaty went to jestablish nothing but what 
circimistances had produced. Selinus, Agrigen- 
^ tum, and Himera, would of course renuun subjept 
to Carthage, because the Greeks were too much 
divided immediately to reclaim them. The retjum 
of the Camiurinaeans and Geloans to their towns, 

situate 
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rituate at a'distarice from the other Cartha^nian 
possessions, could not be prevented without a force 
constantly employed for the purpose^ such that 
thfe stipulation for tribute, . as the price of their 
future safety, was a more advantageous bargain 
for Carthage. The civil strife in Syracuse best 
secured the independency of Leontini, Messena^ 
and the Sicels *^. 




SECTION IL 

VoftifiaUwn of the Fartj and Imprffoement of the Naval 
Antral ai Syracu$e. JHvisim ofLandM* Extensive Combu 
nation against the Administration of Dionysius, Siege of 
the Citadel of Syracuse. Defeat of the Insurgents. Catas^ 
trophe of Entella. 

The deliverance of Sicily being thus, to a degree sect. 
beyond recent hope, eflfected, two pressing cares 
riemained for the Syracusan administrati(Mi. While 
they were to provide means for resisting future 
attempts of the forein enemy, the urgency was 
still greater for them to secure themselves against 
the measures of the defeated faction, and obviate 
the repetition of enormities, which, as the care of 
civil, social, and moral order, and the peace of their 
own families and of those of their fellowcitizens, 

were 

^' One must live among republics, or at least in a free 
country^ to understand the language of party among repub- 
Kcans. Diodorus did not understand it. Formerly the 
republican Greek political dialect wfts unintelligible through 
the far greater part of Europe ; best understood in England, 
imd little generally even there. France^ in her late revolutions, 
has done much tpwar4 illustration of it. 

F 3 
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CHAP. wer€ their duty, it wa« iiK^umbent upon them to 
the utmost of their power to j>revent. Diodorus, 
following Timaeus and other party-writers, has 
imputed to Dionysius the formed design to render 
himself tyrant of his country, fi;om the moment of 
his appointment to be general; and the actual 
exercise of monarchal authority and assumption 
of royal state, from the dismissal of his first col- 
legues and his elevation to the dignity of general- 
autocrator ; or, at least, from the decree 'of the 
people for a guard for his person. This imputa- 
tion, with every added calumny that party could 
invent and propagate, suited the purpose of 
Plutarch, when, wanting the chamcter of a Grecian 
hero and patriot to compare with the celebrated 
Marcus Brutus, he selected that of Dion, son of 
Hipparinus, who became the priilcipal opponent 
of the family of I>ionysius, But hitherto, in the 
estrange mixture of narrative so candid, with invec- 
tive so illiberal, as those of Diodorus, we do not 
discover one evil action fi^ed upon Dionysius, 
while on the contrary there appears in his conduct, 
pxA that of his party, a liberality and clemency, 
unheard of in contest of faction among the Greeks, 
since the time of the magnanimous Pericles. It 
will be still the business of the modern investigator 
of antient history not to be led by declamatioh, 
Wii to pursue facts and unfold them, so that thence 
'^ just estimate may be fonped of characters. 
, The naval force of Syraciise had formerly been 
^ery considerable, and to give any security to 
Sicily against an , enemy so powerful by sea as 
jCarthage, ^ ng^vaj forc« was tiow absolutely ijeces- 

sary. 
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SB17. To thb pcunt therefore the tidministration sect. 
diligently directed thek* attention. The gr^t port ^ — ^^ — • 
of Syracuse, even for modem navies, is one of the oi. 9^1^!^ 
most commodious in the world. For fleets of the Y^^' ^' ^^ 
antient constriK^tion, the ^tUey^ kind, drawii^ little 
water, and moved by oars, the little hsbrbour, with 
idl its circumstances, especially when the object* 
was defence against an enemy of overbeturing 
power, had singular advantages. Sepamted fipm 
the great harbour by the iland, the site of the 
original city, it might be entered by two passages^ 
but both so narrow that they might be defended 
by a small force against the greatest, and it was 
icapaUe. of containing sixty of the largest men of 
war of the age. The i}and itself had singular ad«* 
vantages for the site of a citadel, to protect the 
naval arsenal and both the ports. 

To improve these natural advantage, art was 
diligratly and ably employed. In the iland a 
strong citadel was built, jH^ovided with whatever 
mi^t best inable a garrison to sustain a protracted 
l)lockade/ Barracks, sufficient to lodge a large 
^rce, were particularly admired for thieir porti- 
coes or covered galleries; highly important, in a 
hot clitnate, for the health of numbers in confined 
space. Froth the citadel,* a bridge or dam was 
thrown across the inner entrance of the little haiv 
bour, by which it communicated with the great 
port. The entrance from the sea was secured by 
gates, admitting one vessel only at a time ; and a 
w&U was carried from one entrance to the other, 
€11 the mainl«iild side, so that the vessels in the 

F 4 pott 
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GH^A^p. port were in fkct within the garrison. The navy^ 
while measures were thus taken for its security, 
was itself diligently increased by the building of 
new ships. 

These measures the writers under the Roman 
empire, to whom we owe all acc(Kmt of them, have 
mentioned as singularly calculated to rivet the 
chains of the Syrac usans, and sufficient of them- 
selves to mark the tyranny of Dionysius. But we 
have abundant assurance, from the far better au- 
thority of those who lived among the republics, 
that the just inference is' directly the reverse. 
At Atii^is, at Corinth, at Argos, everywhere in 
Proper Greece, the democratical party always 
<lesired to- make the state a maritime pow^, and 
would, with great expence and labor, connect the 
city with its port, gaaerally at some distance, by 
fortifications. The oligarchal party, on the con- 
trary, always, and tyrants, unless the tyrant were 
a demagogue, endevored to withhold their people 
from maritime affairs, and were highly av^se to 
long walls, as they were commonly called, for 
ccmnecting the city with its port. At Syracui^e 
therefore, a residence, not in the iland in the midst 
of the seafaring multitude, which was tl^ place 
appointed for the generals, but rather in Epipote, 
or on the height of Euryelus, would have been 
their choice. A navy, on its own account, they 
would have dreaded ; but still more, as its expence 
would necessarily very much lessen their meanis 
for maintaining a great land-fwrce, of assured 
fidelity, whkh alone coujd give security to-tyraor 
nicpl power, " . 

The 
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'The next n^usoire of Dionysius and his party, sect. 
was a division of lands among the pec^le. This ^ — ,A— ^ 
has been generally a favorite measure of demo- ^'^- ^' ^ *• 
cracy, the involving the grossest violation of pro- 
perty, and of every principle on which civil freedom 
can have any secure foundation. Whether pro- 
perty was taken from any, on occasion of the di- 
vision of laiKls at Syracuse, is not said : the 
historian's expression is simply, that much land 
was given* Confiscated estates perhaps there 
were, of Daphnaeus and Demarchus, who had 
been executed, and others, slain or banished, in 
consequence of the sedition through which the un- 
fortunate Arete perished. Probably also there 
were lands distant from the city, unoccupied, 
because occupation would have been too insecure, 
till now, by a better administration, security was 
{provided. This measure took place a little before 
Critias divided the lands of Attica, under that 
scheme of atrocious and narrow policy, of which ' 
we have seen the overtibrow and punishment 
Far from any similar project, the party of Diony- 
sius persevered yet in avoiding even that extent of 
bamshment most ordinary in civil contest among 
the Grecian repubUcs ; pursuing still their former 
purpose of obviating the necessity for extensive 
severity by the better policy of conciliating friends 
aiough to overbear disafiection, and by creating m 
extensive interest in supporting the existing govern^ 
ment. The lands were given to citizens, to domi- 
ciliated strangers, and to manumitted slaves; to 
;44tiz^nfi evidently-of all parties ; for even the partial 
1 writers, 
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^^^^- writers, from whom Diodorus drew his materials, 
^ — V — ' appear to have furnished him with no other 
ground for invective against Dionysius on the 
occasion, than that his friends obtained the fairest 
' portions. Nevertheless, after having assigned se* 
veral periods for the beginning of the tyramiy, he 
finishes with this democratical measure of the dis- 
tribution of lands. Thenceforth, he says, Dio- 
nysius was supported only by a mercenary army; 
but, with his usual honesty, he proceeds imme- 
diately to ^how that it was otherwise, and tiiat 
the liberality of the Syracusan administration still 
. overstepped its policy. 

An interest in the contest between the parties 
of Hermocrates and Diodes had been extended, 
as we have seen,rwidely among the Grecian cities 
of Sicily. The revived contest in which Dio- 
. nysius, Hipparinus, and Philistus, were opposed to 
Daphnaeus suid Demarchus, had hitherto shown 
itself almost only in Syracuse. But the party of 
the latter had meanwhile been neither inactive nor 
unsuccessful among the other cities of the iland. 
The focus of the strength of the party however 
seems to have been the city of Rhegium in Italy. 
Diod.1.14, It was probably through measures taken there 
*-^ that the fieighboring Sicilian city of Messena, 

where formerly a party so warm in the interest 
of Hermocrates prevailed, was gained to thfiir 
cause. Nor was it, apparently, without support 
from these t^^o states, that the Syracusans, who 
fled on occasion of the sedition in which the un- 
fortunate daughter of Hermocrates suffered, had 
^ established 
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established themselves in the tow^of £taG^ on the sect* 
southern side of the vast mountain of that name. 
Thence they held cotmnunication with the neigh- 
boring Sicd tribes, and maintained correspondence 
with those of their party remsdning in Syracuse. 

These measures were so little suspected by the 
Syracusan government, that when some inroads 
of the Sicels for plunder produced the resolution 
to send an army against them, no selection was 
used in inroUing citizens for the service. Ordi- 
ncuy as it was among the Grecian republics to 
deny surms to a defeated party, the liberal admi- 
nistration of Syracuse admitted all citizens, with- 
out di^inction. The army marched, and, on 
approaching the Sicel territory, the generals were 
assassinated. Through previous cmicert the re- 
fugees of ^tna were at hand. Those loyal to 
the existing government not put to death were 
compieteHy awed ; new generals were elected, and 
the am^ turned its march directly back to Syra- 
cuse. So well had matters been concerted, or so 
fortunate was the coincidence, that, just on their 
arrival, a fleet of eighty triremes from Messena 
and Rhe^um entered th^ great harbour. The 
land-force, proceeding immediately against £pi- 
polc^, the strongest and most commanding, but 
least populous quarter of the city, took it with 
little opposition. The surprize was such that 
t>ionysius, and the principal men of his party, 
uncertain how far the spirit of disaffection might 
have be^i prepared among the large and various 
populatipn ^f TychS. and Aphradina, withdrew 

within 
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c^^P- within the strong fortifications of the iland, where 
" — ■'-—' they were presently blockaded by land and sea*'. 
Of the population remaining in the three large 
munland quarters of Syracuse, a great part, aitd 
perhaps the greatest, was unfavorable to the party 
of the insurgents. Strong and rapid measures were 
therefore necessary for the completion of that suc- 
cess' which their able -conduct and good fortune 
had already carried far. While therefore they 
pr^>ared to press the siege of the iland, they pro- 
claimed rewards forthe assassination of Dionysins 
anl the chiefs of his party, with assurances of kind 
treatment to all others who would desert him. 
This neftuious mode of warfwe however, seems to 
have be«i as ineffectual as i£ deserved to be. On 
the other hand, whatDionysius and those with him 
wanted, was time to look about them, and means 
to communicate with those well disposed toward 
them. Proposing capitulation, their proposal was 
attended to, whether with any fair purpoie by 
those whose advocates have avowed tiieir in- 
couragement 

** Pursuing and arranging, not without difficulty, tbe lactc 
which Diodonis appears to hava honestly recorded, and dis- 
missing his observations, we get a tolerahly consistent ac- 
count of this sudden overthrow of a triumphant administration, 
which, on a first view of bis narrative, is apt to appear utterly 
imintelligible. In the course of the narrative however we 
find remarlfable proof of tbe inconsistency, so usual with 
bim, which seems to have arisen from bo dishonest intention, 
but from deficiency of judgement in collecting and assorting 
his materials. He attributes the war against the Sicels to 
Diunysius, and assigns, as ibe cause of it, that they cooperated 
~ with the Carthaginians ; and yet we find him frequently at- 
tributing the power of DioDjsius in Syracube to die support 
of the Carthag^iauB. Tbe abaurdity of the latter imputa- .' 
tion i« obvious. 
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' couragement to assassination, may perhaps not 
unreasonably be doubted*^. The purpose of 
Dionysius probably was only to gain time. It is 
said, he asked permission to quit Sicily with his 
friends ^^, and it was granted that he should go in 
safety with persons and effects, as far as five tri- 
remes might carry. During the negotiation, oppor- 
tunities were gained for ccnnmunication, while, 
among the besiegers, not a regular army, but a . oiod. 1. 14. 
collection of volunteers, relaxation of effort, and> **^' 
remission of watchfulness grew. Meanwhile a 
body of Campanian horse, to the number of twelve 
hundred, which had been trained to war in the 

Carthaginian 

*7 The expreasioii of Diodorus would rather imply that the 
treaty ^was concluded ; but the sequel of his narrative more 
clearly implies the contrary. 

** Who were the confidential adviser^ of Dionysius, and what * 
.their characters, might be known, tho what each said, on cri- 
tical emergencies, would be little likely to coiiie very exactly 
reported to the public. Thucydides and Xenophon, who had 
'opj>ortunitie8 superior to most men for information, rarely 
undertake to report any but public orations of their co tem- 
poraries; btit writers, Greek and Roman, who lived three, 
, four, or five centuries after, have not scrupled to give words 
spoken in private, as if they had taken them in writing on the 
spot, Diodorus attributes to a poet, Heloris, on this distress 
of . Dionysius, what we find, by a much earlier aiid more au- 
thoritative writer, ascribed to an unnamed person on a later 
occasion. It was consulted, among the friends of Dionysius, 
whether safety should not be sought either by flight, or by a 
. composition with the enemy. Heloris, or some other, ob- 
served, that *a royal station was a noble sepulcher;' and 
. Dionysius was confirmed in his resolution to maintain his post* 
It seems likely that the saying originated rather among the 
enemies than the friends of Dionysius, in conversing on the 
obstinacy of his defence ; that the story, whatever may have 
been its foundation,, was improved in Greece to become such 
as, in the next age, it was reported by Isocrates ; and that, 
three centuries after, when Diodorus took it up, it had received 
the farther ornament of a speaker's name, the poet Heloris, 
and the siege of the iland had been preferred as the fittest s^a- 
motk for it* 
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Carthagiiuan aemce, passed to Agyrium, a Sicet 
■< town near the Syraicusan border, whose rfricf, 
Agyrifl, was friendly to Dionysiiia. Opportunity 
b«ng then taken for proceeding by a rapid march 
to Syracuse, thfe town was entered by surprize, and 
- the way ftirced (not without daughter of some 
who attempted opposition), clear throu^ into the 
iiand, the gate of whose fortification was opened 
to receive the wekome strangers. Soon after, 
three hundred loot, ingaged by Dionyrius, found 
means to reach him by sea. 

These reinforcements, especiaHy the cavalry, 
were important; less as increase of garrison to 
Uie iland, than as they would give means to cairy 
war out of it; and especially as the knowlege of 
the acquisition would' afford incouragement to 
numerous fiiends yet living in the quarter of the 
city possessed by tht enemy. Some of these be- 
gan now to venture the expression of sentiments, 
not of attachment to the party of Dionysius, but 
of dissatis&ction with the conduct of those who 
ruled them. The siege of the iland, they said, 
was vain and ruinous. Treaty should be opened 
again with those who held it, and more liberal 
terms offered. The spirit of discussion, put in 
motion, quickly pervaded the people, and contrary 
opinions were contested with heat The popular 
disposition being thus tried, and the strength of 
" parries nearly ascertained, information of the state 
of things was communicated to the itand. Diony- 
siusthen led out bis forces, in time and circum- 
stances so well du)sen, that, with little resistance, 
he became master of the city. The slau^ter on 

th* 
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the occasion, says the historian, as candid in re- 
latmg facts as illiberal in vilifying characters, was 
not great ; for Dionysius rode about forbidding it. 
More than seven thousand thus escaped unhurt to 

Aflter this rapid and great success, it was among 
the first cares of Dionysius to have all the slain^ 
without distinction of friends and enemies, buried 
with due funeral pomp, as feUowcitizens. The 
piety of this act was what Grecian minds would 
be very generally ready to acknowlege : its gene- 
rosity, uncommon, as we have had too much 
occasion to see, could not but be striking, and its 
policy is obvious. Smgularly ada.pted to soothe 
Grecian prejudices, and not less wanted peiiiaps 
to soften the vindictive spirit of the party friendly 
to him than to allay the apprehensions of their 
adversaries, it was a most advantageous prepara* 
five for ^conciliation, inabling him to extend to the 
Hving the generosity which had been shown to the 
dead. All the fu^tives were mvited to return to 
Syracuse, vith assurance of pardon. Most of 
those who had families and possessions, accepted 
the offered boon ; and none, says the historian^ 
found occasion to repent of their confidence in the 
faith of their opponents. Nevertheless some in 
the bitterness of party spirit, and some in the 
spirit of adventure, adverse to settlement under a 
regular government, rejected it, and replied to the 
arguments of those commissioned to press their 
acceptance of it, with indecent insult. ' The favor,' 
they said, ^ which Dionysius had shown to their 
/ slam comrades^ in granting them burial, was 

' precisely 
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* precisely that which they desired he sluHild re^ 

* ceive ; and they prayed the gods it might be 
^ soon/ Whether this passed exactly as relatj^^ 
or, not without some improvement, became a 
popular story, its circulation tends to marjc the 
temper of those with whom Dionysius had ^ to 
deal, and from whom almost alone any account 
of him has reached posterity. Yet even from 
those who cherished such a story, we learn that 
he had magnanimity enoi^h -still not to shut the 
door of mercy against the scomers : cm the con« 
trary he continued, not indeed directly, but ob- 
liquely, to invite their repentance ^. 

Matters b^ing composed, the Campanian cavalry 
were to be dismissed ; and they left Syracuse well 
satisfied with the reward thdy received, Accus* 
tomed however to adventure, and probably to 
waste, A^ seem to have Tiad no mind to return 
home to subsist on their scanty saving^. Po^siWy 
therefore hoping to be received again into Cartha- 
ginian pay, they returned toward the Carthaginian 
settlements at the western end of Sicily. On their 

way 

*• We have no intimation from Diodorus that he ever fol- 
lowed Phili»tus, or any writer friendly to Dionysius. Never- 
theless his narrative, throughput his Sicilian history, frojn th^ 
Athenian invasion to the death of Timoleon, is so at variance 
with. his remarks, whether he eulogizes, or whether he dc^- 
tracte, that they can hardly have heen collected from the 
43ame sources. The narrative has evidently been taken, for 
the most part, tho from a party- writer, yet fix)m one of con- 
siderable candor ; but the remarks seem to have been, drawn 
from a declaimer, intent only on good stories and strong ex- 
pressions, and regardless of foundation for his invective. The 
declaimer, nevertheless, has probably been eloquent^ and: his 
work in esteem for that merit; and thence probably, for it ^S 
difficult to account for it otherwise, the obloquy of Dibnysilw^ 
in the works of Cic^rO; Seneca^ and other Latm writers. 
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way they were received, as friends, into quartera sect. 

in the Sicel town of Entella. Whether then quarrel ; ?^' 

arising with the unfortunate people, or the simple ^^^ 
^ire of possessing what belonged to others, insti- 
gated, they slew all the men, took the women for 
their ^ives, divided the slaves and other booty, 
and settled themselves in the place. - 
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Ministers from Lacedamon and Corinth at Syracuse. Seditiau 
at Syracme. Measures for the Security and Prosperity of 
Syracuse, Refugees expelled from Mtna, 

It was in the same year in which these great and sect. 
rapid turns of fortune in the contest of parties v — ^J— ^ 
occurred in Sicily, that in Greece the Pelopon- oi^^^^j^ 
nesian war was concluded by the surrender of 
Athens to the Lacedaemoiuan arms. The Lace- 
dsemonian government then extended its inter- 
ference, with the purpose of extending command 
or influence to every member of the Gceek nation. 
Aristus was sent as its minister to Syracuse. The 
assumption of authority, such as Lacedeemon ex- 
ercised among the smaller Grecian states, was not 
titere attempted ; no title of harmost was assumed : 
the business of Aristus seems to have been pre- 
cisely that of a modern foreih jpiinister, to cultivate 
a g6od understanding . with Dionysius and hb 
party, which was the party of old connected with 
Lacedcemoh, and to whidi a good understanding 
now with the Laced©monian govemmait, the 
proud head of the Greek nation, Could not but be 
flattering and advantageous. 
Vol. TIL G But, 
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CHAP. But, in the moment when all those republics 
; > ^^^' i which had formerly been adverse to Lacedaemon 

I ' were brought under its supremacy, a disposit^ to 

Ch. 21. S.3. enmity and resistance began, as we have observed 
8. 2. if tbu in its proper place, to grow among those which 
^"** 1^ formerly been most attached to it, and espe- 
cially in Corinth. ThSt respect whidi tte people 
of Syracuse had always a disposition to pay to 
Corinth, as their parent city, we have also formerly 
had occasion to notice. In Corinth then, under all 
the existing circumstances, some jealousy of the 
interference of Lacedaemon at Syracuse could not 
fail; and in Syracuse the party adverse to that 
which was connected with Lacediaemon would of 
course become the Corinthian party. Accordin^y, 
B. 0.403. in the year following that ill which the Pek^ion-^ 
Diid 1. 14. nesian war was concluded, we find Nicoteles, a 
*• ^^' Corinthian, residing in Syracuse, apparently not 
without some public character. He ingaged deeply 
in the politics of the city, and he ehdevored to 
gain Aristus to the party in opposition to ithe 
existing governnient Aristus thus obtained m£ot* 
■ mation of sedition, which he communibc(ted ; to 

those in administratioh, Imd, whatever privilege 
Nicoteles might claim, whether as a minister^^or 
sim,ply a Corinthism citizen, he was cmidemfied 
to death ahd executed. s , 

Hitherto a scrupulous respect f<nr je31 the £mm 
of a free constitution, aitxording evai to the ac- 
counts of the most adverse writers, and a lenity 
singular among Grecian govemn^nts, had masked 
the administration of Dion^us. After such Mr 
peated experience of the iQefficacy ctf a gemetimt 

• forbearance 
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forbearance to conciliate the disaffected, or in- ^?,CT. 
duce them to rest, measures more coercive were 
judged indispensable; but still the extensive exe- 
cutions, and even the extensive banishments, so 
ordinary among the Grecian republics, were 
avoided. To obviate necessity for these it was 
resolved to (&arm the disaffected. For this strong 
measure the season of harvest was chosen. It was 
usual for the great mass of the population then to 
leave the city, and live, for the time, ih the fields. 
In some of the southern partff of Europe the har- 
ve3t management is nearly the same at this day. 
Farm-houses, as in England, are not seen ; even 
villiages sire rare. In a good soil and favoring 
climate few hands do the business of a very im- 
perfect, and yet not unproductive husbandry, tilt 
harvest. Then the towns pour forth their inha- 
bitants ; the com is cut, and the grain, immedi- 
ately trodden out by cattle in the field, i^ alone 
brought in. This opportunity then being taken, 
a general search '* for arms was made through the 
city, and all « found were carried to the public 
armory, to be given out in future for use only 
under the direCtion-of the government. * 

It was so usual, among the Greeks, for' every 
party in a state to assume exclusively the title of 
THE PEOPLE, and to stigmatize as tyranny every- 
Aihg adverse to th^ir own power, that, without 
adverting to these circumstances, no just estimate 
can be fonned of the value of such expressions as 

those 

'® Diodorus says that all the Syracusans were deprived of 
arms; but he sooa after shows that it was not so. 
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CHAP, those with which Diodorus and Plutarch would 
^^ characterize the administration of Dionysius. 
Looking to the facts related by them, and espe- 
cially by Diodorus, the systems of law and of ma- 
gistracy, established by Drocles, appear to have 
remained little if at all altered ; nor is any essential 
difference marked between the power of Diony- 
sius in Syracuse and that which Pericles held so 
long in Athens. One material change indeed had 
been - growing among the Grecian republics, but 
not at all peculiar to Syracuse, or the government 
of Dionysius, the employment of mercenary troops, 
instead of trusting military service to citizens only. 
This change was indeed liireatening enough to the 
freedom of all Greece; and yet advantages at- 
tended it, wherever the government was liberally 
administered, so satisfactory to individuals, on the 
score of present ease, that danger in distant and 
uncertain prospect was disregarded. A force of 
mercenaries at the disposal of the administraticm 
of a republic, inabled them to avoid pressing upon 
their friends for military duty, and it inabled them 
also to be lenient to their foes. For where parties 
were nearly balanced in a republic, the goyem- 
ment could hardly go on. Those who held: the 
administration must be watchful, as. if a fofeiJi 
enemy was within their walls, and thence the fre- 
quent resort to those extensive banishments whi(A 
we have seen so ordinary. But if a mercenary 
force was maintained, always ready at the orden 
of government, the adverse might be deterred 
from moving, tho the friendly citizens rested. In 
consonance then to the practice of ^11 the repub- 
lics, 
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lies, the mercenary troops in the Syracusan service sect. 
were increased, and perhaps not unnecessarily, for «^ ^J* - 
the purpose of resisting the attack threatened from 
Carthage. The power of the ruling party would 
of course, by the same measure, be rendered more 
secure, and the double purpose was farther pro- 
moted by the addition of a second ^ali to the 
fortifications of the citadel. 

The attention of the government meanwhile wa$ 
directed, and it seems to have been urgently re- 
quired, toward those most implacable enemies, the 
refugees in iEtna; formidable apparently not by 
their own numbers, but by their connection with . 
IVlessena and Rhegium, and by their situation 
overhanguig the Syracusan territory. They had, 
however, ill measured their means altogether^ 
when they added contumely to scorn of their ad- 
versary's clemency. Their fortress w|is besieged Diod. 1. 14» 
and taken. What befel themselves the historian, 
their- firiend, has not- said, and we may thence 
safely conclude that it was no way uncreditable to 
Dionysius. , From the sequel it appears probable 
thatj upon surrendering the place, they were 
allowed to withdraw, and that they were mostly 
the same persons who will recur to historical 
notice as Syracusan refugees^ settled in Rhe^um. 
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' Farther Extension of the Authority of Syr acme in Sicily, War 

of Rhegium and Messena against Syracuse. Establishment 
of the Syracusan Empire among the Sicilian -and Italian 
, . Cities, 

CHAP. The distinction of the Dorian and Ionian branches 
^^^^' of the Greek nation^ as .we have formerly seen, was 
maintained in Sicily ; and in Sicily, as in 'Grreece, 
a superintending power, to lead in war, to arbitrate 
m peace, among so many Httle independent govern- 
inents;of one people, was found, with whatever in* 
conveniences and dangeri$ slttended, to be often 
necessary. ^Accordingly, the Dorian cities, Cama- 
rina excepted, were generally ready to concede 
the sopremacy to^ Syracuse, as the* most powei^ 
of the Dorian name; but the Ionian, called also 
commonly Chalcidian, as having originated mostly 
from Ghalcis in Euboea, wer6 generally jealous (^. 
this, and4>ften adverse to it. None, howevar, erf 
the Ionian cities was eminent enou^ to pretend 
itself to. any supremacy; whence, for tiie common 
drfence of the^ Grecian interest against an enemy 
pkc^^fulas'Caarthage, if <^cumstances appeared 
^t all^threa/temng, and the Syracusan government 
^t the time was of a character to command respect 
and confidence, they were readier to acquiesce. 
Circumstances afforded leisure now for the Syra- 
cusan government to attend to this point, with 
which domestic troubles had hitherto greatiy m- 
terfered. 

Of the Ionian cities Leontini was nearest to 
Syracuse, bordering on its territory. The govem- 
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ment favored the Syracusan opposition and the sect. 
refiigees, but there was an opposing party fiaendly * — .,-—* 
to the Syracusan administration. Dionysius led B.C. 403. 
an army to the Leontine border, in the hope that Diid^^i. I4. 
his appearance only would suffice to inable the ^* ^** 
&imdiy to acquire the superiority \n the popular 
assembly: Being however disappointed, he pro- 
ceeded to the Sicel town of Enna, where a strong 
party was adverse to Aeimnestus, whom Diodorus 
calls; tyrant of ^ma, and thrpugh their disputes 
he became master of the place. He put the po- 
pijar party in possession of the government, and 
delivered the tyrant to their mercy, and then, to 
Jjjeir great surprize, led his army away without 
requiring a contribution, which they concluded to 
have been, as usual with the Greeks, th§ principal 
object of his expedition. . 

The temper of tb^ writers from whom Diodorus 
drew the musttenals of his Sicilian history, for he 
^eois to have had little original opinion, may be 
gf^ered fi%m his observations on these tnpsaq- 
tiona. The merit of the conduct of Dionysius, in 
deposing a tyrant, restoring a free government, 
and foibearing !to use the power in his hands (ot 
taking after the common practice of tlie Greeks, " 
}m own reward, he could not biit acknowlege j yet 
he denies all merit to the man ; because, he say^, 
Jhis conduct was founded on no regard for justice, 
hut meerly on a view to future advantage, from 
the credit to be acquired, and the confidence ^at 
would accrue. It is obvious that virtuous motive 
might on the same pretence be denied to all the 
Tktuous deeds of men; nor should it escape 

G 4 Observation, 
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CHAP, observation, that deposing a tyrant to establish a 
^^ — V— ^ popular government could hardly be a tyrant's 
policy, but rather marks the popular leader of a 
popular government. 

This liberality, likely to extend the reputa1i<m 
end influence of Syracuse, appears immediately to 
have produced, its just reward. Dionysius pro- 
posed terms to the town of Erbita. Archonidas, 
Diod.i. 14. its chiefs opposed the reception of them, but they 
c. 15, 16. ^^j.g gratefiil to a majority of the people. Archo* 
nidas migrated with those particularly attached 
to him, and founded a new state at Alesa, which, 
from him, took the name of Arcfaonidium. The 
terms proposed by Dionysius were then acceded 
to by the Erbitasans, and they were numbered 
among th6 allies of Syracuse ''• 

Catana and NaxuSy the two principal cities in 
Sicily of the Ionian name, were the next objects 
of the Syracusan general. He succeeded in nego- 
tiation with both, Diodorus says, through corrup- 
tion of their generals. Here first we find reported 
of him measures of rigor which might give some 
countenance to the invective, with which his feme 
has been sullied. The adverse party of the Ca- 
tan^ean and Naxian people were sold to slavery. 
The town of Na5j:us was destroyed, and its territory 
given to the neighboring Sicels. In Catana a 
colony of Campanians was established ; the town 
and territory probably being given them as pay- 
ment for military service, to held under the 

supremacy 

*■ Diodorus says that Dionysius made pefece with the 
Erbitaeans, after an unsuccessful attempt against' them; but in 
a few sentences afte;- he shows that tfeonysius's purpose was 
fully answered, as related in the text. 
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Bupremacy of Syracuse. The historian has omitted sect. 
to say what became of that party among the 
Catanians and Naxians who had supported their 
generals in acceding to the Syracusan terms, but 
it may apparently be gathered from what he pro- 
ceeds to relate of the Leontines. The reputation 
and the power accruing to Dionysius from his late 
successes, and his liberal* conduct amid them, seem 
to have inabled the friendly in Leontini to gain 
proselytes to their party, so as to obtain a majority 
in the general assembly. The pcriicy of Dionysius 
then was the same which we have seen formerly 
practised by GelOn. He abolished the Leontine 
government, and admitted the people to the rights 
of citizens of Syracuse. Excessive virulence of 
faction, which appears to have been the common 
ground of this policy, may have produced the cir- 
cumstances concealed by the historian^ or rather 
perhaps by those from whom he drew, which oc» 
casioned the rigorous treatment of the adverse 
Catanians aiid Naxians. In a small city, with 
contending parties, of neariy equal strength, no 
man could sleep secure. The removal of the 
whole population to such a town as Syracuse, 
would remove in a great degree the objects con- 
tended for, and a powerful superintending govem- 
ment might repress the ebullitions of ordinary 
virulence. But Grecian history will give readily 
to conceive a spirit of party so violent, and provo- 
cktions so immoderate, that nothing less than se- 
parating the parties completely could prevent fatal 
consequences; and the general spirit of the policy 
of Dionysius, as appears even in the accounts of 

writers 
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CHAP, writers so adverse to his fame as thode from whom 
xx,x. 

alone we have report of it, would not lead him to 

useless severities^*. 

B.C. 402. To the same adverse pens also we owe all ac*- 

01. 94. 3. ^ , , 

Dio4. 1. 14. count of the.unexampled prosperity which Syracuse, 
under the administration of Dionysius, about this 
tiiqe attained; a prosperity whicb, even iBithdr 
account, suffiqiently marks that his administration 
must have been, iK)t only able, but liberal, bene»- 
fice^t, and such as altogether clearly infused a 
general confidence, both among those living itfKkr 
it, and among forein states. Nothing, iod^, 
among the deficiencies of Sicilian;hi$tQry see^xis so 
much to be regretted as the failure of iuforinatipn 
pf the measures that produced this pifosp^ty ; 
wlwh, in the lossf of memorials from the piuty 
frii^ndly to Dionysius, might have remained wholly 
hiclden from us, but for tlie evils foUorang from 
the revived ambition of Cartilage, In relating the 
eflfects of that ambition, and the resistance to it, 
$ome display of the poww toMl resdurces of Syrae- 
CMse wap imavwdable. It was generally believed, 
^itooag the Sicilian Greeks, that a pestile^ial ski- 
,i;iess, desolatii^ Afirica, had occasioned the delay 
of ^CMjaci upon them, long ago thrwtened. : The 
Syijacusans, already, injoymg a prospei-ity which 
was the envy of surrounding people, ^ere aware 

that, 

,^*Diodorus speaks of the selling of the Catanians and 

Naxiansy as if the whole of both people were sold ; but, as we 

. have already had frequent occasion to observe, the people, in 

the language of party- writers, whom he followed, was a title 

^ only for those of their owa party .^ That it was so ou ^bis 

occasion the historian himself shows, for he mentions the 

iriends of the generals, who were-Catanians and l^ibciaiis of the 

opposite party. 
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that, as they had piost to lose, so it behoved them 
to exert themselves most in guarding against the 
impending evil. , Powerful as they were among 
Grecian states, theur inferiority to the force of 
Carthage was such that defensive w^ must obvi- 
ously be their .business, apd even the means of 
oiaintaihijQg a. aiege should be among their first 
cares. Pressed by the^e considerations,, they 
very generally Jopked to Dionysius as the only 
man who had shown himself qualified, by his ta* 
IcEits and energy, to direct public n^e^ures in such 
threatenii^ circumstanee3. Accordingly the au- 
tiiority of geoeral-autocraitor, whjch bftd been 
t^ommitted to him for the piypose of quelling se- 
dition at home, a»d giving peace ti) .SyraiCuse 
against Gredan eneiJiiiBB, was now. poQtinuQd to 
him for the^purpese of providing defa>cQ against 
the .formidable forein foe* At wh^t thne he lost 
hi? coUegue Hipparinos wt find nQ mention; bu|; 
^his we gather with certainty, that his ftiendly 
jComiectiQi) mth the family of Hipparinus i^mi^ined 
^ninteiTuptqd, and that, within his party, there 
!was ipfo.Mhisyto. 

. tTlie works th^t were executed, m^ his direc- 
tirai, iat thp expence jctf the Sy;:§tc!i;isan cpip^on- 
wealthi^' were of a . magnitude before ji^dqjpwn 
among Gredim states. Prqvisipn had b^n wade, 
ja3*wp have already seen, foj: tijie security of the 
itond^ with its port* imvai arsejial, and.qjtad^l, the 
last? rescmrte in mitfcrtune. It renaained to give^ 
isafety to the population iWCSipyipg the three large 
-quarters <)f the' town m thp infi|inland> which ex- 
igence had shown to be.veiry insecure, Dionysius 
< had 
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c HAP. had observed that the craggy hfll of Epipolae, over- 
hanging the town on the northern sid6, might either 
give the greatest advantage to a besieging army, 
or most effectually prevent a complete blocks^le. 
Toward the country its height was hardly acces- 
sible. Its less precipitous parts wanted fortification, 
and security for its communication with the rest 
of the town was an important point. The best 
military architects of the age, wherever to be 
found among Grecicm states, were ingaged to de- 
sign the plan and direct the execution. Sixty 
thousand Syracusan citizens, if Diodorus might 
be credited for the number, gave their voluntary 
labor to the business of building only, while another 
multitude wrought the stone, and attended six thou- 
sand yoke of oxen employed in drawing it Dio- 
nysius, laying aside the severity of manner and 
tone of dignity which, in the office of general he 
usually assumed, was indefatigable in the difficult 
task of directing just arrangement, and preserving 
regularity in the distribution of work among such 
numbers; present wherever difficulty occurred, 
careful to provide ready relief for the tired, and 
bearing, together with his friends and associates 
in the administration, every hardshq), whether 
of fatigue or weather, s incident to the" business 
of ordinary overseers. Such zeal altogether was 
excited for the accomplishment of the work, that 
many of the laborers would not cease with day- 
light, but continued their toil through a part of 
the night Thus in twenty days a wall of squared 
stones, sufficiently lofty, and of thickness to defy 
l)attering engnes, with towers at short iatervals, 

« was 
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was carried the length of thirty stadia (betweeti 
three and four En^sh miles) and then the city was 
supposed impregnable. If there is here some 
exaggeration of tiie hands and of the dispatch, the 
testimony however to the a;bility, and still more 
to the popularity of Dionysius, is liable to no sus- 
picion". 

The quiet of Syracuse and of Sicily was now so, B.C. 401. 
far established, that, for the year following that of ^'' ^' ^ 
the fortification of Epipolte, distinguished by the 
expedition of the younger Cyrus against his brother 

the 

V 

^' The fortifying of Epipolae having been not only popular, 
but a work effected only through an uncommon amount ofpo- 
pularity^ it is obvious that the previous fortifying of the iland 
could not have been the result of tyranny^ or any indication of 
it. Diodorus has had no purpose of deception, or he would 
have reversed the order of his story ; for had he related thai 
Dionysius, having acquired an undeserved popularity, first led 
the people to approve and promote zealously the fortifying of 
Epipolse^ and then, throwing off the mask, had fortined th.e 
iland to secure the tyranny, it would have been so far not in- 
consistent ; but the incongruity of the contrary course is such, 
that it seems to be accounted for only by the probable suppo- 
sition, that Diodorus followed one writer for one transaction 
and another writer for the other. 

Rollin has been exceedingly puzzled by the utter discordance 
of numerous facts, reported by Diodqrus and Plutarch, with 
the invective against Dionysius, in whicli those writers abound. 
To make his own nc^rrative consistent, it was necessary to 
chuse between them, or it- would be'impossible not to contra- 
dict the character he has given of the tyrant by report of his 
actions. Whether tragical effect then allured, or he was* ia 
any degree biassed by a disposition to decry monarchy, whic^h 
long ago began to infect men of letters in France, he has 
adopted all the invective and omitted most of the good actions 
reported of Dionysius ; but he could not omit all without 
leaving his narrative offensively bare, so that he has not at last 
avoided great inconsistency. ludeed, in this part of his work 
we no longer see the. faithful'- and even judicious historian, 
which he has shown hintself in his account of the earlier times 
of the republic«. 
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CHAP, the kinffof Persia, we find no transaction within 

XXX 

the iland recorded ; and for the year after again, 
only a work of peace and prosperity, the founding 
of a town by Dionysius, at the foot of mount 
JEtna, which,- from a temple of some previous 
feme there; was called Adranum. That prospe- 
rity, which afterward became remarkable among 
the Sicilian Greek cities in gehferal, already thus 
overflowing in Syracuse, seems to have been, in 
this season of leisure, extending itself, with the 
popularity and consequent power of Dionysius, tho 
in progress, as commonly happens, it escaped the 
notice of historians. The extent of his power, 
and of his popularity, to which he owed his 
power, is marked by Diodorus in the title which 
he attributes to him where he reports the extraor- 
dinary works which confessedly his popultoity in 
Syracuse inabled him to accomplish there. H^ 
calte him not simply tyrant of Syracuse, but tyrant 
of the Sicilian Greeks ^*. 

Nevertheless those violent partizans pf the ad- 
ministration of Diodes and Daphnaeus, now in 
exile, whoin no invitation could conciliate, ho ge- 
nerosity soften, had been, with the merit, at least, 
of courage, zeal, and activity, not wholly unsuc- 
cessful 

^ 'O ru» TnuTiWtSprifafPoq. Dioii. 1. 14. c, 18. The Greeks 
distinguished hetweeit£iitiXi^'«K andTixiX^;, the ibrtHer rnean^ 
kig always a Greek, and the latter the old Sicel inhabitants of 
the iland, who were not Greeks; a distinction in which the 
Latin langdagfc foiled. Diodorbs seems to have given titl^ 
as he found them in the works from whkh he gathered, 
where they ^otfld vary according to the author^s party. His 
Biiost common d«wripti«Jn of Dionysius is * tyrant of the Syra-^ 
ctt8aiis>'''b«t'-ddme times he substitutes the title of'dynajit, 

Tvfaxuffiut ivparv^, 1. 14. C I03. & 107. 
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cessfiil in exciting enemies to the naw florishing 
government of Syracuse. The ruling party in 
Rhegium^ one of tiie most powerful of the Italian 
Greek towns, appears always to have favored their 
cause. The Rhegians were a mixed people, omuHbt. 
Dorian and Ionian ; and, as by their Dorian 
blood they esteemed themselves allied to the 
Syracusans, so by their Ionian, derived froni 
Chalcidians oif Euboea^ tliey held as kinismen the 
expelled Naxians and Catanians. Common mis*- 
fortune then uniting the Dorian exiles from "Syra- 
cuse, and the Ionian from Naxus and Catana^ 
their joint influence decided the Rhegian people 
to assert their common cause against the existing 
Syracusan government, and especially against 
Dionysius, as a tyrant, whose growing power it 
behoved them, for their own security, to check 
before it became irresistible. In the neighboring 
city of Messena a large majority were satisfied 
with the Syracusan alliance ; but some men who 
held leading situations undertook, through what ' 

appears to have been really a conspiracy, to bring 
their state to connection with Rhegium against 
Syracuse. 

Matters being concerted, the Rhegian anny 
prossed the strait into Sicily, to the amount, accord- 
ing to Diodorus, of six thouscmd foot and six hun- 
dred horse, a fleet of fifty triremes attending. The 
Messenian leaders, aware of the unpopularity of 
w|br With Syracuse, and' fearing, even noi*^ td pro* 
pose it in the' general assembly, ventured, with the 
luj^ority of office alone, to older the people under 

arms. 
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aims. The order was obeyed ; about four thoth- 
sand foot and four hundred horse marched, and 
thirty triremes joined the Rhegian fleet 

On the march, however, before they reached 
the M essenian border, opportunity occurring for 
communication^ the dissatisfaction; gen^pdly felt 
at the jgrbitrary , conduct of their genemls and 
magistrates was made known from one to another, 
and at length the army aissumed to itself to be the 
popular assembly, whose authcwrity the generals 
and magistrates had taken upOn themselves to 
supersede. Laomedon, the principal speaker on 
the occasion, urged so impressively both the ille- 
gality of the order for their assembling and march- 
ing, and the inexpediency of the proposed war, 
that the resolution was taken to refuse obedience 
to the generals, and to return home. The mea- 
sure was executed as soon as resolved upon. The 
Rhegian chiefs, disappointed thus of their expected 
support, no longer hoped to prevail against the 
power of Syracuse, and ministers from both cities, 
were sent to treat of accommodation. Dionysius, 
following still a wise and liberal policy, readily 
forgave, and persuaded the Syracusan people to 
forgive, the injurious conduct of the Rhegian 
Many and the M essenian Few. The historian's 
silence implies that no severity was insisted on, 
even against the refugees, those inveterate enemies 
who excited the mischief. His whole account of 
the treaty is comprised in three words Of large 
expression, * Peace was made.' The re&ult ap- 
pears to have been that the influence .of th« 

/ 24 Syracusan 
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Syracusan government, under the ^ministration of sect. 
Dionysius, or, in the phrase which has been com- 
monly used to express a similar influence of the 
Athenian and Lacedaemonian governments, the 
Syracusan empire, was extended very generally 
over the Grecian towns of Italy; and thence 
Dionysius, in his capacity of autocrator-general of 
Syracuse, has been called sometimes tyrant, and 
sometimes king, of Sicily and Italy. 
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Affairs of the Sicilian and Italian Greek 
Cities, from the Establishment of the Syra- 
/ CU8AN Empire to the Death of Dionysius. 






SECTION I. 

Motives and Preparationfifor War with Carthage. Marriage 
of Dionynus with the Daughter of Xenetus of Locri, In- 
jurious Treatment of the Carthaginian Subjects in the 
€h*ecian Towns. Succesrful beginning of the Wan 

c H A P. rrs n E whole Grecian interest in Sicily being 
^-p. — ' A thus placed in circumstances of tranquility 
oi. 95 1. * and prosperity, each city holding its separate 
popular government under the superintendency of 
the Syracusan administration, and the confederacy 
strengthened by extension to the Italian cities, 
alarm nevertheless remained and was increasing 
from the power and the policy, the liberal and 
seducing policy, of Carthage. For tho it appears 
that the advantages were great, and among the 
Greeks uncommon, which the administration of 
Dionysius provided for the Sicilian towns within 
©ioci.1.14. the Grecian line, yet numbers of Greeks were 
^ *^- induced by greater advantages, or more flattering 
hopes, offering iji the towns under the Cartha- 
ginian dominion, to establish themselves there. 
It is interesting to find from a prejudiced adver- 
sary, for such Diodoms was, to the Carthaginians 
as well as to Dionysius, this substantial and 

.IP9su§p]qDus, 
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unsuspicious testimony to the Uberality and good 
faith of a gr^at people, whose fair fame, not pro- 
bably exempt from real stain, has however suffered 
singularly from invidious and base detraction. 
^ Had the history of Philistus remained to us, 
we should probaWy have ^gained information of 
other circumstances which induced or impelled 
Dionyiiius to disturb the tranquility, to check the 
prosperity, and to risk the utter overthrow of the 
Grecian kiterest in Sicily by beginning war with 
Carthage. In the waijt of this there might appegu* 
some, wildness of unjustifiable ambition in the 
measure, if the omission of Diodorus, and all 
other writers, to impute any blame to him on the 
occasion, did not carry with it strong implication 
that they had nowhere found any imputed, and 
that none was imputable. 

Carthage, according to Diodorus, was still wieak, iWod. 1. 14; 
from the pestilence which had widely desolated ^* 
Africa; and there was, throughout the Sicilian 
Greek towns, a strong disposition to ingage in rtie 
war, with a desire that Syracuse should take the c 44. 
lead in it, and that Dionysius, who was universally 
popular, should command the forces. Thus, in 
tiie avowal of his enemies, there appears to have 
been enough to invite ambition. But there was 
probably farther cause. The power gf Carthage, 
grtowing abroad by policy, even duriiig its weak- 
tiess at horae, could not but hold out ihcourage- 
tocnt to ambitbn for those who obtained the 
dUtectkm of it. Meanwhile the Greek cities, the 
inore-they florished, were, under poj^ular govem- 
in^nl^ the more difficult to b^ kept in order. If 
X . H 2 tiben 
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CHAP, then popular discontent grew, as tne historian's 
v^l^^ account indicates, at the migrations to the Car- 
thaginian towns, war might have followed from 
the indiscretion of some one state, which must in 
the end have involved all, or left the Grecian 
interest weakened by the loss of one or more 
members, which would have indangered all. 

But whatever were the aggregate considerations, 
Dionysius resolved to use the concurring Oj^rtu- 
nities of the weakened state of Carthage and his 
own popularity in Sicily, with the general dispo- 
sition of the Sicilian Greeks toward the measure, 
for attacking rather than await attack. He did 
not however involve his country in a measure of. 
so much hazard, without the most careful circum- 
, spection, arid the most diligent exertion of his own 
uncommon abilities hi preparation. From all parts 
Diod. 1. 14. of Sicily, Italy, Greece, and even from the Car- 
«• *^« thaginian dominions, were invited men of science 
to devise and direct, and artizans to execute, 
whatever might give superiority to the Syracusan 
armies and fleets. All the porticoes or public 
galleries, all the gymnasia or places of exercise, 
ajid even the vestibules and opisthodomes of the 
temples, were filled with such men and their works. 
Twp great improvements in the antient art of war, 
one for the land service and one for the sea^ 
accordmg to Diodorus, had hence their origin. 
That artillery which afterward so much promoted 
, the victories of the Roman armies, machineiy for 
^hooting darts and stones of size far beyond the 
strength of man's arm to throw (Diodorus calls it 
the catapeltic) was now either invented, or first 

perfected, , 
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perfected, so as to be valuable for practice. Diway- 
sius is said himself to have devised the last great 
improvement of the antient marine. Holdbg to 
the principle of the trieris or trireme, hitherto the 
most powerful vessel of war, against which no 
other could stand in contest, by an improved 
application of it, he added still two benches of 
oars on each side of the galley. Thenceforward 
the trireme could no longer resist the impulse, 
superior both by weight and swiftness, of tlie pen- 
teris or quinquereme. Timber was brought from 
JEtna, whose sides, at this day nearly bare, then 
abounded with pine ; and froip Italy, a country 
yet affording in plenty the finest oak, of which 
France, partly owing to greater population, partly 
to its colder winters, requiring larger supply of 
fewel, has been long exhausted. Syracuse pos- 
sessed a hundred and ten ships of war. These 
were put under repair, and the construction of 
two hundred more, some of the superior rate, was 
at once undertaken. Already a hundred and fifty 
receptacles, for securing the ships of the republic 
from injuries of weather, a sort of larger boat- 
houses, were among the conveniencies of the 
naval arsenal. To make the increased strength 
of the navy lasting, a hundred and fifty of superior 
constmction, and mostly capable each of con- 
taining two ships, were now added. Syracusan 
citizens were appointed to make half the comple- 
ment of this great fleet ; the other half it was pro- 
posed to supply by mercenaries. 

While these things, imder favor of a most extra- B.C. 39a. 
ordinary zeal among the Syracusan people, were ^'* ^^* *• j 

H 3 proceeding 
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proceeding rapidly, Dionysius directed his view 
diligently to all the Greek towns of Sicily and 
Italy, and was generally successful in cultivatmg 
their friendship '^ His. greatest anxiety, as his 
greatest difl&culty, was to secure the fiddity of 
Messena and Rhegium to the comnKm cause of 
the Greeks ; having great reason to suspect that 
the party in those towns, connected with the 
Syracusan refugees, would not scruple to join the 
Carthaginians ^^ He succeeded with the Mes« 
senians by giving them a considerable tract^ of 
land (from whom acquired the historian hath hot 
said) as an addition to their territory. No similar 
opportunity being open for cultivating popularity 
among the Rhegians, he proposed to fonn a con- 
' . nectioh 

- . ?* Diodarus, in bis account of preparation for war with 
Carthage, drops many strong expressions, showing the popur 
larity of Dionysius in Syracuse and throughout the Greek 
towns of Sicily, and the general ^cal to act under his orders : 

AvcLvrm (TvtvhQvrm rtUffui to TiTay/A«wv roXXi fitt ifSf 

lyUtro ro(roc6rn cTTFov^fi Tor? w^i9icr»if lyiwiirjfljxis L 14. c. 18.- 

Xvfxvp^VfAhvj^ivm ^l ruv -Zvpaxova-iuf tJ toE? A^o9V<riov w^oatpiViv 
woP^w (xtifiQum ytfia^at rii- (p*AoT»/*W», c. 41. Xvyiiarainin 
iXccf^i rovi J:vfUKov:riovi, C 4^. Ta^ Kar^ ri* y5<ro» iro%« 
ip^MpBf^wui; 9rpoa'i(pip,rp, rh b^po^ccv, uvtZp IxxaXotJ/xiwg, C. 44. 
XuMrp»Tivo»To yup c^in^ «^o0i5/*«5 ^ntf^vr^j C.47. These sen- 
timents, if they were his own, or these expressions, whence- 
soever -borrowed, are evidently of a different source from 
the obloquy with whiph he abounds against Dionysiui. 
JU seems as if he haxl quite forgotten his foregoing assertion 
that the Syracusans showed themselves ready to bear any- 
thing rather th^ obey the tyrant. ; . . ^ 

^ '^ We cannot but give credit to Diodonis for $a hwwstly 
rlThl i\"' ^'' favorite party was guilty of tharverj 
^ime which he so repeatedly and so inconsistently imputes 
to Dionysius. The confassioa is exjdicit enough f' T^ i\ 

yi^WK. £)iod. J, 14. c. 44. • ' . '^ 
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iiection of interest with ttem iu a very different Sect. 
way. . -. V ^' . 

Wte have already had occasion to notice that ch. 26.«.2. 
republican jealousy which restrained social c(»n<' *^^f^"^*»'- 
munk^ation among the Greeks, and, especially by 
Uie interdiction of iharriage between those of dif- 
ferent republics, insulated thje people of each, and 
made all more than is common between great 
nations, even of different languages, foreiners V» 
each other. Such ilBberal jealousy, and every 
prejudice tending to produce it, could not but 
operate to the hindrance of the political union 
necessary to maintain a nation in independency, 
and espefcially necessary now to suppott the 
Ortecian interest in Sicily ^igainst the threatening 
isuperiority of Carthage* It seems to have been 
with a view t6 prepare for a union of ^the Sicilian 
and Italian Greek cities, that Dionysius proposed 
to set an example for diffusing famHy connections 
Among them. Whether the Olynthians, jn their 
yet infant confederacy, gave the ei^ample, or whe* 
tiier they owed it to Dionysius, is a question in- 
volved ill the same obscurity with many much 
more important, which occur to reasonable curi- 
c^ity, about both the Olynthian and Syracusan 
^bvernment^. Nearly twenty years however before 
tiiat w*r ^ich^ prc^u^d the overthrow of tlie 
OlJ^thfem confederacy, cind ^ve* oticiasion to all 
llite irtfotm^tion remaining to us concerning it, 
DionysiiliS made a formal application to the Rhegiah niod. 1. 14. 
jfeople for permission for himself to marry the strab. 1. 6.* 
daughter of a Rhegian citizen. Without having piutft'it. 
iSfcfeerved how unusual the tjilng was among the ^°^ 

H 4 Greeks, 
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CHAP. Greeks, it might appear to iis equally strange thM 
such application should have been necessary, and 
that it should have met, as we are assured it did, 
with a denial. But tho it was in Rhegium that h^ 
particularly desired to cultivate an interest, yet he 
might promote his general purpose by taking a 
wife from any of the principal Italian Greek cities. 
Applying therefore at Locri, he found more libe- 
rality. Nevertheless there, equally as at Rhegium, 
the people were to be assembled, and their decree 
was to authorize the permission. This being ob- 
tained, Xenetus, the most illustrious pf the Lo- 
crians, readily betrothed his daughter, Doris, to 
Dionysius. While all the writers from whom, we 
have mention of these remarkable transactions call 
Dionysius tyrant of Syracuse, every circumstapce 
in their report indicates a studied deference to 
popular government. 

Dionysius also married Aristomache, daughter 
of Hipparinus, the most illustrious, wealthy, aiui 
-powerful of the Syracusans, his collegue in the 
high office of captain-general. The story seems 
to have been some ages after popular, that he mar- 
ried both these ladies on the same day ; but tho 
adopted both by Diodorus and Plutarch, whose 
prejudices it suited, it appears highly improbable. 
.The marriage with the daughter of his collegue, 
the first man of Syracuse in family dignity, if no 
prejudices wepe shocked, if offisnce of no kmd were 
given by • peculiar circumstances attending it, 
would of course carry those advantages which one 
in the situation of Dionysius would seek. The 
extension of nuptial connection, to other cities 

also, 
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ajfiQ, tlK) against the general habits and prejudices 
of the Greeks of his own day, was but a revival of 
what was enough known to have been the practice 
of their forefathers of the heroic ages ; and a great 
and liberal policy is obvious in it, such as, accord- 
ii^ to all , accounts, would be likely to be the 
policy of Dionysius. The writers who report this 
bigamy mention no violence attending it, no 
offence taken at it. On the contrary, we learn 
from theQi that the families of both the ladies con- 
tinued to be always upon good terms with Dio- 
nysius ; that by one match he actually strength- 
ened his interest in Syracuse, and by the other, in 
Italy, We learn from them also that children 
followed immediately hi|3 marriage with the Lo- 
crian lady, and, not till after some years, another 
family came by the daughter of Hipparinus. It 
sems then altogether every way probable that 
Doris, the mother of the younger Dionysius, was 
dead before the nuptials took place with Aristo- 
mache, mother of the younger Hipparinus ; and 
that the story of the bigamy originated, from some- 
thing perhaps at first loosely said, in the violence 
of the party heat which we shall see, some years 
, after the death of the ^Ider Dionysius, afflicted 
Syracuse, and through Syracuse, all the Grecian 
interest in Sicily '7. 

Another imputation against Dionysius seems 

better 

^ Should il be reckoned that a supposition howsoever sup^ . 
ported by probabilities, ought not to be maintained against 
the positive assertions of Diodorus and Plutarch, with what- 
ever improbabilities embarrassed, unless some warrant of 
antient authority can be found, I would refer to Cornelius 
Nepos, whose account of Dionysius appears clearly to involve 
a virtual contradiction of the bigamy. 




)- 
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CHAP, better founded, teing in some degf 6fe c6n&med ^f 
^ — «;r— ' the venerable Athenrari rtretorieian his datenipo* 
rary, Isocrates. Like Themiirtocle^, ^ love of 
splendor was the weakness of his great ciind. 
Probably however this has beett exaggerated^ thb 
the gilt galley which is said to have brought onre 
bride from Locri, and the chariot with four white 
horses, which conducted the btheir from the house 
of her own family hi Syracuse, imply notliing that 
will appear to the niod8rrt*t*ead?er «ith^ very in- 
vidious or very extraordinary; WeJ ihight f herdbrfc 
excuse the writers, who 'd WeB oA these matters^ 
their omission of all infoimatibn about the sources 
of private income ^hich could feupply the magni- 
ficence, if they would have given us some account 
of the public revenue which afforded means fdt 
the vast prejpatatiohs, naVal dnd military, at thfe 
same time made, and infcourageraent to undertake 
the various experic6s of the di*duotis war to insue. 
But on this interesting subject also the information 
remaining is unforturiatfely defective. Such as it 
is, it may be best reservi^d for future notice. 

According to the explitnt declaration of Did- 
dorus himself, Dionysiiis was, atihis time, in nb 
shape or degree tyrant, in the antient, any inbfe 
than in the modern senile of the wbrd. 'fhe guatd 
for his person, formerly decreed by tiife people, 
was evidently but a temporary resource, usual 
amohg the Grecian democracies, and which the 
Diod. 1. 14, necessity of the mom^t itistified. As gefifferdl of 

c.18.41.45. i» . ,,. .',1^ ^^ ., ^ ., . 

the republic, now without a guard, and withpf^t 
any pomp, he stipertetefldec* the tlusi^ess of the 
fbrtificatiohs, the dockyards^ and fixi armories, cpp- 

-versing 
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verskigfiaaiittiGady with the artizans^ receiving those 
of vnpenor merit at his table, inciting thus a zeal 
and diligaaee of which even his enemies spoke 
with wonder, commanding general respect through 
meef 9u{:lerioritj^ of character, and establishii^ a 
poptlarity ; ai^Qh as Grecian history nowhere else 
exhibits, not even in the great Pericles. In cir^ B.C. 308. 
cumstances thoe favorable, preparations being 01^^95. t^ 
sufficienlly forward, by virtue of his omce he smn^ <• 45. 
moned the people to assemble, and proposed war 
with . Carthage: ' It was a war,' he said, ^not of 
' ambition, but truly of self-defence, to which the 

* critically advantageoue opportunities of the mo«- 

* m^Bt invited. For that ambitious republic was 
' yet weak through the ravages of the pestilence, 
^ and its command over the conquered Grecian 

* cities, loosely held, might, by a vigorous effort, 

* be snatched from it. But its purposes of cpn- 

* quest, necessarily intermitted, were not aban- 
^ doned, and the means of opposing them^ which 
^ the present moment offered, if now neglected, 

* might never recur.' The Syracusan people, pre- 
disposed to the sentiments of their general, assented 
witii zeal, and the decree for war was voted '*. 

On 

TPpcAififfttf X. T* t. €.41. ^ 

The incongruity into whiclK Diodonis ha» here been led, 
apparently in collecting narrative of fact from one writer and 
invective against .Dipnysius from others, is often curious, and 
not least so here. After declaring that the government of 
Syracuse, under Dionyaius, was perfectly mild and hiah^ * 
'popular, AviTifiiTo y«p ih to rnxfl* tS$ rv^amioi, Hai, fMraSaX- 

rax^ <^yy^ot,r»h rovj iXaCi rovq Xv^anovarjovqy c. 45 > . ^hat the 
'geneial zeal to obey his directions and gratify his wishes was 
extraordinary, c. 18; that the mildness of government was 

extended 
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CHAP. On the dismissal of the assembly then, aifer 
having thus exercised their soverein authority in 
legal form, the ill-thinking many, feeling their 
power above law, with heated minds, would exer- 
cise it in their own ' way. Many Cartha^nian 
traders, residing in Syracuse, had large jM'operty in 
their warehouses, and many Carthaginian vesseb 
richly laden, were in the harbour. Warehouses were 
forced, vessels were boarded, and Carthaginian 
property, wherever found, was the prey of un- 
principled rapacity. This violence of the Syra- 
cusans was as a signal for the other Grecian towns 
of Sicily ; and in many places the people, not 
confining themselves to robbery, treated the per- 
sons of the Carthaginian traders and residents 
with wanton and extreme cruelty. It was not 

indeed 

extended to all, without distinction of party ; that ail the 
citizens were armed ; that Dionysius avoided to use the au- 
thority of his office for ingaging mercenary troops, till the mo- 
ment when they were wanted against the forein enemy*; and, 
finally, that the great object of all his preparations was wai* 
with Carthage; after ajl this the historian proceeds to tell us, 
that Dionysius owed his power in Syracuse to his army of mei;- 
cenaries and the support of Carthage ; that the Syracusans ac- 
ceded to the proposal made by him for war with Carthage, 
because they hated the Carthaginians for supporting him, and 
because they hoped that, as Dionysius allowed them arms, the 
chance of war would furnish opportunity for recovering their 
liberty. 

The inconsistencies of Diodorus, where the thread of his- 
tory depends upon his narrative, are often very vexatiously 
perplexing, and, in his general business of abridging, he rarely 
avoids some confusion ; but still more, whenever he undertakes 
to compound, a mass of incongruity is apt to result. Never- 
theless as in copying he 'seems always to have been faithful, 
hot only he shows often plainly what a more artful writer, 
with his prejudices, would have concealed, but sometimes he 
fumidhee a thread's end, discoverable on careful examination, 
to help toward some miravelling of his incongruities. Such 

a thread^ 
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indeed the proper soverein that did this.; for then sect, 
only the people, in a regular democracy, were ^ 
properly soverein, when they were assembled ac- 
cording to law, and voted according to law ; but 
it was so large a portion of those in whom the 
soverein power was, without limitation by the 
constitution, vested, that restraint upon them was 
impossible. Diodorus, who, with the too com- 
monly illiberal spirit of both Greek and Roman 
patriotism, seems rather to have approved the 
villany, allows Dionysius credit for a share in it 
no farther thap that he took no effectual measures 
of prevention. 

This gross violation of the law of nations and 
of common honesty did i]iot immediately lead to 
actual war. Probably some negotiation followed; 

and 

a thread's end appears in his observation, that the Syracusans 
hoped, with the possession of arms, to find, among the chances 
of war, opportunity for recovering their liberty: "HXin^oy 
laxnpvi, xv^Uva-uniTai ovXuPt cay i t^X** ^'^ xac^^y, ayriA^tOai r^^ 
•XfvdfPidK. Applied to the Syracusans generally^ there is no . 
guessing what this can mean in any connection with what has 
preceded : it is as incongruous as the notion that Dionysius 
depended upon Carthage for his power in Syracuse, while he 
was taking measures for war with Carthage^ and that he would 
quarrel with his supporters to give opportunity for resistance 
to his dominion. But if we take the term Syracusans lo mean 
only the relics of that party in Syracuse which had been so 
obstinately and bitterly opposing him, who, in the way of 
party, would call themselves eminently the Syracusans ; and if 
vre take the term liberty to mean, as it so generally did, the 
poWer and prevalence of the party ; then the observation will 
be found probably just; and the inference will be that num- 
bers of the adverse party were yet living in Syracuse, and that 
all were trusted with arms. Combining it then with what 
precedes, we gather, that while' all joined in pretending union 
in political sentiment with the majority of their fellowcitizens, 
and satisfaction with the government administered by Diony- 
sius, the gall of party remained in their minds, and they were 
stitl^aiways ready for sedition. 
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CHAF. and some apology was made by the govemmeot 
w^J^Il-' for the lawless violeace of the populace, tha 
Diodorus says no more thaii' that Dionysus con- 
sidered of sending ministers to Carthage* , In the 
B.C. 397. i^xt spring a herald was sent formally to ^smnounee 
Diod. i. 14. to the Carthaginian government the deQreectf the 
*^' ^^* Syracusan people for war ; proposmg/as the only 
condition on which it might be avoided^ the re- 
nuntiation of all claim over Grecian- i;owns m 
Sicily. This, minister, notwitfastandingthe atrocious 
conduct of the Greeks, was t^eceived by thfe Car- 
tbagiBian government as^ became the governm^it 
of a civilized and great people. He was ^owed 
to deliver the writing he bwe to the e^iecutive 
magistrates^ who regularly communicated ^the coiv- 
teirts to the senate^ and the popular assemblyt 
Deliberation was held oh the contents : the pro- 
posal was rejected, and the herald was, dismissed, 
c. 47. On the return of the herald to Syracuse, regular 

war beg^n. The forces of aJl the Greek cities, 
of the eastern part of the iland, wierp assembled 
under Dionysius, as commander-in-chief, and 
inarched by the southern coast; a iflaet of two 
hundred ships of wa;r and fiye hundfed store- 
vessels attending. The measure . had ,been pre- 
pared for by well-conducted negotiation among 
the towns over which the authority qir 4nflu€^ce of 
Carthage bad been extended, so ' that all were 
prepared to concur in the Grecian? gause. The 
' s^^igtb of Camarina; Gela, and Agrigentom, 
JW^iPWsius as he passed; thatof Himer^ 
^«8^ the ilatod to meet himr. Even Selinus was 
e. 53, S#^.4? ^^ ^^ Sicels seem to haxe. contributed 

' • largely 
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l^efy to sweU< his numbierSj which cure said to sect. 
have atnounted to eighty tfiousand foot, with more ^^ — '^ — ' 
^^uEui thiiqe tb9uaM4 horse. The purpose was evi- 
d<^atly no l^a than to driye out the Carthaginians^ 
a^ inake Sicily: rCpuiplQteiy a Grecian iland. At 
t^e s^pproach (^ so formidable a force, po succour 
appearing at hand^ all. t^e Sicfiq tribes hastened 
to mal^ submissaon, an$l t^e. town, of Eryx sur* 
rep4^red on the first ^upingifins,, Motya, howeveri 
pr^pa^-ed fpr 4n^^ r^istanp?. TJiis toWn, singu^ 
lar|y well 4>uj|t, s^rong^^by situation on, a small 
ilaBd,;i;o|[inecte(^ withtl^ maip by a causeway six 
^lofl[gi^ in l€«^^j waa-th^ principal residence of 
the wesdthy tradeiii fi?fi Qe^rthag? in Sicily. Dicmy- 
sius,^hpf]^n|; 4i^^>sf4 .^ve;y thipg fp^^ the siege^ left 
th^ prosecution of it, with a si|flBici§qt laftdforce, to 
J^s bro^qn I^ptino^ . ^c^mander-in-chief of the 
%e^ w^"M>' wi$bthe,maw,l^9dy army, hQ 

Q^furebedf tO/ cdftec^t plunder; which, to his owp 
d^y, from tiw3|$pj,of ifoiBfir? h?t4 continued to be 
g^erally not lessj8^jflae%suxe of nec^^i|y for main-^ 
taihmg an invfijdiqgpf(i5^,>.tbap of policy for dis- 
tressing the eq^my. Panning oyierryp,; without 
rea&^aipj?e, tjie^tecffl^rips ;0f Ajjcyr^ ,Soi\is, Egesjta, 
PanormfM^j and^J^teU^,. he rettgcned jto press th^ 
riege pf^Moty^^. 

It; apR»J^^ ^1^ JJ)i^MJO^vis had not less. weU Diod.1.14 
ctio€i?flt r Ws time .th«i jw^ell ajrrajgiged his measures^ ''•*^* 
qartbc^(VH#,ia9!t)y^jpre^ ni?et Ws extrar 

oijifeiiftry, OKegtio^i, %t, I|»Ucojgi^ aga^ appointed 
cei^m^evrm-^{ far J^^ Sipiliap war, showed 
P9 jstf»alV 4^gR8^ ^.*i»aiia»A:aWity,.m tl^ con? 

4«¥tj4arf5^4j^fJ3fi&/q^ Instead of 

pressing 
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CHAP, pressing to the point attacked, while he could give ' 
v-Z^L/ no effectual relief, he sent ten ships to surprize the 
Diod.1.14. harbour of Syracuse itself, while the fleet wa& 
absent, and the bold attempt succeeded. Much 
shipping was destroyed, and theassailing squadnm 
. withdrew little injured. Probably he hoped for 
greater effect from his success. But Diohysius 
was too well assured of the people at home, too 
well prepared with his plans abroad, and alto- 
gether too firm to his purpose to be diverted 
from it, as Diodes had formerly been from the 
relief of Himera. Imilcon then, having collected 
a hundred ships, resolved to attempt the relief of 
Motya. But for this also management and sur- 
prize were necessary; he could not yet face the 
Grecian fleet at sea. But Ijie found opportunity 
to fall upon a detached division of it at anchor, of 
which he destroyed a part, and disabled most of 
the rest. Seizing then the favoring moment, he 
boldly pushed into the harbour, where, according 
to the usual way of the antients, the rest of the 
gallies of war were hauled upon the beach. All 
the ability of Dionysius was wanted, so complete 
was the surprize, to repel this welUonducted 
attack upon a very superior fleet, within ready 
reach of support, from a powerful landforce. His 
resource, instead of risking to launch his galUes, 
and get his crews aboard amid the tujnult of 
action, was to bring his landforce, supported by 
his new engine the catapelt, down to the shore; 
and under cover of these to drag his vessels to 
the other side of the causeway, where his crews 
might be collected and naval action prepared for^ 

ia 
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MOTTA TAKEN BY ASSAULT. II3 

in some leisure. His engine is said to have been 
of ^eat service, by the execution it did, and still 
more by the alarm of the encray at a power so 
new to them. Imilcon, disappointed in his daring 
attack by the effect of this new implement of war, 
and by the mode of retreat adopted by Dionysius, 
and justly judging it imprudent to wait till s.o 
superior a naval force could be brought round 
against him, withdrew, and returned to Africa, 

The Motyenes, thus left to their own strength, 
defended the place through the siunmer. Toward 
winter, through the improved art of Dionysius, 
seconded by abundant force, it was carried by Diod. 1. 14. 
assault. The cruelty of the Sicilian Greeks then ^' ^^' • 
spar^ neither age nor sex. By the confession of 
their fellowcountryman and panegyrist Diodorus,. 
it was enormous. Dionysius exerted himself to 
restrain it, but every attempt to interfere, directly 
by authority, proved vain. Nevertheless, not aban- 
doning his humane purpose, he sent heralds around, 
proclaiming to the troops,, that the plunder of the 
town, ftom which their rage for blood had hitherto 
diverted their attention, was theirs, and at the same 
time directing tlie wretched suppliants and fugi- 
tives to the temples which the Greeks were most 
likely to respect. Thus a miserable remnant of 
tlie Motyenes was saved from slaughter, but only 
to be sold to slavery. Some Greeks, found bear- 
ding arms for the Carthaginians^ were crucified. 

Dionysius seems to have had little credit with 
his fellowcountrymen for his humanity toward their 
enemies, but his liberality and judgement in re- 
warding merit, wherever it had been conspicuous 
: Vol. Vli. I in 
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CHAP, in his own army, were acknowleged. Havbg 
. ^^^^' \ arranged other matters, he trusted the care of 
Motya to a garnson composed mostly of Sicelsy 
but under a Syracusan comma^der. A hundred 
and twenty ships of war were left under the orders 
of his brother Leptines, with a landforce for the 
blockade of Entella and Egesta. With the rest 
of the army and fleet he returned home for th« 
winter. » * 

SECTION II. 

Great Prepar attorn of Carthage, Campain in SicUif, 

Destruction of Messendl 

If Dionysius, in beginning the war under no more 
pressure of immediate necessity than Diodorus 
has stated, may appear to have miscalculated the 
resources of Carthage, we ought not perhaps there- 
fore to think lightly of his abilities or foresight. 
Political arithmetic then had not the grounds 
which the circumstances of modem Europe afford, 
and even in modem Europe events have often 
B.C,396. baffled all previous calculatimi. In the spring 
o\.is^'y following the taking of Motya, the Carthaginian 
government had collected a force greater than was 
Biod. 1. 14. probably supposed within their means. Diodorus 
has been desirous of credit for the report, which 
made the troops for the Sicilian war three hun- 
dred thousand foot and four thousand horse ; tho 
he confesses that the cotemporary Sicilian writer, 
Timaeus, reckoned the army which passed from 
Africa only one hundred thoussuid, strengthened 
however afterward by thirty thousand Sicilians. 
Imilcon, still the commander, was raised on the 

occasion 
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occasion to a dignity familiar' to the Carthaginiaja sect. 
constitution, which the Greeks often expressed by ^^l' ^ 
their term which corresponds with our title of 
King ^9. 

While this great armament was yet preparing, 
Dionysius opened the campain by marching again 
to the western end of the iland, and repeating or 
extending plunder and waste of the territories yet 
holding for Carthage. The Halicyaeans obviated Diod. 1. 14. ^ 
the evil by offers of submission, which were ac- ^* ^ 
cepted. The collection of booty having been 
carried as far as conveniently might be, he sat 
down before Egesta, of which it was much his 
object to become master. But the garrison was 
determined, and the operations of the siege were 
greatly ^ checked by a well-conducted sally, in 
which fire was so* spred about the station of the 
cavalry of the besieging army, that most of the 
horses perished by the flames*''. 

Meanwhile the passage of the Carthaginians to c. 55. 
Sicily had difficulties peculiar to the antient naval 
system. The ships of war and the ships of burden, 
from the wide difference in their construction, 
were ill qualified to keep company. The former, 
long ships, as they were called, all row-gallies, 

could 

^ Isocrates says, that in Carthage^ as in Lacedaemon, the 
civil government was oligarchal, Uie military kingly. Ni- 
cocles, p. 1 1 8, t. i. 

^ Tu9 y 4frwti9 •» wXtTrot raY^ an.iiitou^ ovyxevrtKoiviiio'eiv, Rho- ' 

jdomaa has ventured to render ImritiVj by the Word equarum. 
Wesseling has ill altered this by substituting equitum. The 
difficulty of saving horses from fire surrounding them is well 
known ; and it seems little doubtfiil but the copy of the origi- 
nal, and not the traiulatioiQ, wanted correction. 

12 
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CHAP, could go any way at pleasure in a calm; but a 
J^^ wind the most direct in their course, unless very 
moderate, was formidable. On the contrary the 
latter, round ships, as the Greeks termed them, in 
form approaching our vessels for ocean naviga- 
tion, wanted wind, and could bear it. Imilcon 
sailed with a favoring breeze, suiting both his long 
ships arid his round ships, and it was the more 
necessary for them to hold company on. account 
of the extreme deficiency of burden of the long 
ships, which denied room for almoat the smallest 
quantity of stores. But the wind shortly increased, 
so that the ships of wai* could no longer safely 
keep their course. The fleet therefore separated. 
The ships of war, bending eastward^ ranged the 
'African shore ; which, with shelter firom the blast, 
gave them also smooth water. The ships of bur- 
den, meanwhile, profited fi-om the gale to cross 
the deep. But, to reach the Carthaginian harbours 
of Sicily, all on the northern coast, they must pass 
Motya, now the station of the Grecian fleet ; and 
in the want of the compass it was hazardous not 
. to assure themselves of their course by sight of 
the western promontory, before they turned east- 
ivard for Panormus, their appointed port. To 
see they must of course risk being seen, and 
Dionysius, watchful, at all points, obtained intel- 
ligence that they w^e approaching, unproteicted 
by ships of war. Leptines, with a rf ady squal- 
*dron, hastened to intercept them. , H^d the wea- 
' ther fiallen cahn, he might probably have given an 
"important check to the Ciarthaginian expedition. 
Adverse as the roughness of the sea was to his 

operations, 
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operations, he sunk some of the ships by the stroke si ct. 
of the beak, but the greater part sailed from him ,, 
with ease. On ihe first abatement of the wind, 
Imilcon followed with a force too great for the 
Greeks to meet, and he joined his transports and 
storeships in the harbour of Panormus. 

The very fame of the arrival of such a force 
made a great change in Sicily. The fidelity of 
the Sicans to their new ingagement with the Sjrra- 
cusans was at once shaken; the Halicyaeans 
hastened to atone for their recent defection by 
demonstration of zeal to renew their connection 
with Carthage. These advantages having thus 
accrued without effort, Imilcon directed his first 
measures to the recovery of Motya, critically situ- 
aited for communication with the African shore, 
or, in an enemy's hands, to prevent communica- 
tion between that shore and all the Carthaginian 
possessions in Sicily. Dionysius was still pressing 
the siege of Egesta. Imilcon passing almost in 
sight of that place, in marching to Motya, gave 
him no disturbance. Hasty decision by battie was 
not necessary to either general, as commonly 
among the little republics of Greece ; and Imil- 
con, not less than Dionysius, seems to have been 
aware of a superior mode of warfare. 

But the very superior force of the Carthaginians, 
by sea and by land, while the people of the westT 
em end. of 3icily, always disposed to a preference 
of the Carthaginian to the Grecian connection, 
wanted only such incouragement to declare it, at 
once reduced Dionysius to great difficuJities. He 
/could not relieve Motya without a battle^ in a 

I 3 country 
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country now to a great extent hostile, against a 
i^^ force -which he could not Rrudently attack. «The 
reduction of Egesta, if he might hope for it, would 
no longer answer his former views. The, Sicans 
. having\niversally declared for the Carthaginians, 
' some of the Sicel tribes would be likely to join 
the rising power, and, in all the Grecian towns, 
the party adverse to the existing administration, 
a party which, as we have seen, in some places 
held communication with the Carthaginians, would 
be moving. Under these and probably still other 
considerations, Dionysius resolved to raise the 
siege of Egesta; and leaving Motya to its fate, in 
whose garrison of Sicels perhaps he had no per- 
fect confidence, to direct his more immediate care 
to the eastern parts of the iland. Mot^athen 
soon yielded to the Carthaginian arms ; nor is any 
retaliation for the cruelties exercised there by the 
Greeks, imputed by the Greek historians. 
piod.1.14. Free communication with Carthage being thus 
*^- ^^' restored, Imilcon resolved to proceed, as imme- 
diately as conveniently might be, against Syracuse 
itself, whose fall would involve that of all the rest 
of Sicily. The situation of the Carthaginian pos- 
sessions led him to take the road of the northern 
coast, on which they extended near half the length 
of the iland. His vast fleet attended the mbtions 
of his army. The submission of Himera, offered 
on his approach, was favorably received. Cepha- 
ledion, Solus, and some other small places, were 
little capable of resistance; ' All the northern 
coast of tiie iland fell to him almost without a 
blow, and the Messenians alt its extremity, debated 

whether 
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whether to follow the example of Himera. After . 
warm contest, the resolution fo resist prevailed. 

This resolution however seems to have been 
founded on no just consideration of means. Long 
ill-governed, and distracted by party, Messena 
was very deficiently fortified. On the western side 
indeed, by which the Carthaginians approached, 
the mountain-ridge of Peloris formed a very ad- 
vantageous rampart, leaving only one practicable 
pass, another Thefmbpylae, against the sea. That 
pass was occupied, but to little purpose ; for Imil- ^'^- '• ^^ 
con, halting his army, sent his fleet forward, which 
entered the harbour of Messena unopposed. The 
previous removal of families and effects fortunately 
had made the defence of the town of less import- 
ance. In the vain attempt a few only of the 
remaining garrison fell. The greater part escaped 
by flight to the neighboring mountain-fastnesses. 
Above two hundred, whose retreat by land was 
intercepted, threw themselves into the sea, with 
the purpose of swimming to the Italian shore. 
About fifty succeeded ; the rest were drowned. 

The superiority of the Carthaginians being thus c. ^8. 
substantially demonstrated, the Sicels hastened to 
follow the example, already set not only by the 
Sicans but by so many even of the Greeks, to 
make terms for themselves; the Assarine tribe 
alone holding feithfuUy their ingagements with the 
Syracusans. Three-fourths of the iland might 
now be considered as subdued. The possession 
of the harbour of Messena gave great opportunity 
for intercepting succour to the remaining Greek 
possessions, not only firom Italy, but, according to ^JhigHigt! 

1 4 the 
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CHAP, the ordinary course of Grecian navigation, alao 

V ^^_1^ from Peloponnesus. The means of Syracuse for 

ddence were thus so narrowed, that its fall seemed 

^nearly assured. 

Dionysius meanwhile had been diligent in 
arranging the means yet remaining in his power. 
The policy of Pericles, in the Peloponnessian war, 
voluntiarily to abandon the country, and confine all 
measures of defence to the walls of Syracuse, 
could not be his policy. However the walls might 
resist assault, the superiority of the Carthaginian 
fleet, excluding supplies by sea, would make such 
resistance finally ineffectual. But the Syracusan 
territory, larger than that of most of the states.of 
Proper Greece, was not opod, like mi^ny of them, 
and without refuge for its people but withjb the 
walls of the capital : it abounded with castles for 
the protection of its fields ; each capable of strcHig 
resistance, with a very small ^rrison, against great 
numbers using the antient manner of attack. 
These he supplied largely with provisions. The 
Syracusan territory, including the subject lands of 
Jjeontini, Catana, and Naxus, v^as also advantage- 
ously bounded for defence. Dionysius therefore 
gave his particular attention to the northern bor- 

, der, where the mountain of iEtna divided it from 
the Messenian, whence attack was expected. He 
carefully strengthened the citadel of Leontini, as 

„ a central post, and made it a magazine whence 
other places _might be supplied. He persuaddi 
the Campanians, whom he had established in Ca- 
tana, a place ill-fortified, and, as a posty le^s 
inaportant, to remove to the town of MXmy lately 

the 
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the * strong hold of the Syracusan exiles. He was 
not equally fortunate in maintaming his influence ^^^'''v 
with the Sicels, to whom he had given the town of 
Naxus, critically situated near the point where the 
northern root of the great mountain meets the sea. 
For, as Imilcon^ power was alarming, so his 
liberality was allairiiig; and, at his invitation they 
broke faith with Dionysius, and, moving firom 
Naxus, a place of little strength, they fortified for 
themselves a post cm the neighboring height of 
Taurus. Hence originated the town afterward 
called Tauromenium, now Taormina. To obviate 
then, as far as might be, the evils of this defection, 
Dionysius took his own station at Naxus, with aft 
army said to h^ve been of thirty thousand foot arid 
three thousajid horse ; and the fleet, of a hundred 
and eighty ships^ of war, attended to cooperate 
with him. 



Iriiilcon, pursuing his purpose against Syracuse, Djod. 1. 14. 
moved his fleet and army at the same time from ^ ^' 
Messena southward. But, before he reached the 
Naxian territory, an eruption happened from iBtna, 
and the fiery matter p6uring toward the sea, com- 
pletely stopped the march of his troops. He was 
thus reduced to the necessity of parting company 
with his fleet, to make a long circuit round the 
mountain's base, whose complete circumference is 
estimated. (me hundred miles. 

In choice of dangers, an opportunity was thus 
offered to Dioi>ysius, beyond his hope, tho yet 
little affording any fair prospect of success. He 
nevertheless resolved to. take the advantage, such 
as it might be, for ingaging the enemy's very 

superior 
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CHAP, superior fleet during the army's absence. Leptines, 
. ^^^^' . commanding, led the charge with a courage that 
Diod. 1. 14. gamed the eulogy of those bitterest of enemies, 

c. 60. "•' _ 

party-enemies; but the . unfortunate result gave 
ground for blaming his conduct. He was defeated, 
with the loss, it is said, of no less than a hundred 
ships, and two -thousand men. Catana was imme- 
diately occupied by the conquerors, and made their 
naval station, whence, more conveniaitly than from 
the greater distance of Messena, operaticms might 
be carried on against Syracuse. Messena, whe- 
ther to punish any ill-faith of the people, and hold 
out an example of terror, or with what other view 
we little gather from remaining accounts, was, with 
c. 58. singular accuracy of destruction, according to 
Diodorus, levelled with the groimd*'. 



' SECTION III. 

Siege of Syracuse. Retreat of the Carthaginian^. 

Diod. 1. 14. In addition now to contention with a force very 
superior by land^ and completely victorious by sea, 
all the difficulties incident to federal armies, volun- 
tary service^ and popular govemrhents, pressed 

upon 

** In the narrative of Diodorus occurs frequently what may 
indicate that, after gathering indiscriminately from different 
authors, telling the same story, often with different views and 
different prejudices, he ];iever revised his work. He says 
Imilcon was anxious to take Messena for the singular conve- 
nience of its port and its situation for purposes of importance 
to his views; and then proceeds to tell that, as soon as he 
was master of it, he would not let one stone stand upon an-- 
other, lest it might be of future use to the Greeks. It is more 
likely that this destruction took place after, than before pos- 
session was taken of Catana : and it seems very unlikely that 
Imilcon then apprehended that Greeks or others. could make 
any use of Messena which he should disapprove. 
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upon Dionysius. A part of those under him, 
dreading the waste of their lands and the certaiti 
evils and incalculable dangers of a siege, were 
earnest for trying the fortune of the field against 
Imilcon's very superior numbers. But Dionysius, 
considering the hazard that would hang over Syra- 
cuse from the enemy's fleet, even white a victory 
might be gaiiiing by the army, and the certainty 
of its fall, should the event of a battle be less than 
victory, resolved to risk all the inconveniencies of 
withdrawing within those fortifications which, with 
so much expence and labor, he had made, in com- 
mon opinion, and he hoped well-founded opinion, 
impregnable. The result probably he in some 
degree foresaw. Immediately his command over 
a considerable part of his army ceased. Sonde 
hastened to their several cities : some threw them- 
selves into the forts of the Syracusan territory, 
for the better chance, which they hoped for there, 
of means to chuse their- farther measures, than if 
they went to Syracuse, where they expected imme- 
diate blockade. He prudently avoided to attempt 
any violence upon their, inclinations. Confident 
in the attachment of sufficient numbers, through 
their own clear interest, for the garrison of the city, 
h^ had taken hostages only from the Campanians 
who held iEtna, a select body of whose best sol- 
diers he also required to march with him to reinforce 
the garrison of Syracuse. 

Meanwhile the general c<^duct of Imilcon was 
not that of a merciless barbarian, but of a mild 
and politic conqileror. Having made the circuit of 

JEtna 
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iEtna with his whole army, on arriving near the 
town of the name, he sent proposal of very liberal 
terms to the Campanians in garrison there, and 
referred them to their fellowcowntrymen settled in 
Entella for testunony to the good faith of the 
Carthaginian government, and the advantages 
injoyed under its fwrotection. . The Campamana, 
well-disposed to accept his offers, were restramed 
by consideration for their hostages in the hands 
of the Syracusans. 

Avoiding to waste time on small objects, Imilcon 
left the Campanians in their strong hold, pursued 
his march to Syracuse, and incamped. with, his 
numerous army about two miles from the- city. 
His fleet, entering the great harbour unre^ted, 
seemed to fill its ample space. He had hopes that 
Dionysius might be rash enough, or that the peo- 
ple's impatience would force him, to come out and 
venture a batde. But the Syracusans appear to 
have been, under the administration of Dionysius, 
not subject to passionate counsels, as when the 
: Athenians first invaded their country. The patience 
of a people under reverses is indeed the best test 
of the popularity of a government. Not even the 
actual ravage of their territory, which Imilcon gave 
up for plunder to his army during thirty (fays, 
overcame their prudent forbearance. The si«ge 
was then regularly formed, and, before lOTfg, the 
division of Achradina was takto by assault. 

We want the history of Philistus to do justice 
to the conduct of Dionysius in these, arduous cir- 
cumstances ; but even in the account of Diodorus 

we 
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we see much foundation for that eulogy of it by sec i*; 
the great Scipio Africanus^ which Polybius has v_ij!l«/ 
reported. Early in the pressure of his affairs, Poiyb.1.15. 
under the overbearing force of the Carthaginian ^ . 
armament, he had sent his kinsman Polyxenus 
through the Italian Greek cities, and on to Corinth 
and Lacedoetnon, to solicit assistance ; urging them, 
for their own sake, to exertion^ for preventing the 
threatened overthrow of the Grecian interest in 
Sicily by a bai^barian power. Poljrxenus succeeded 
so far only as to collect about thirty triremes from . 
different states, but with the advantage of a Laceda;- 
monian of rank, Pharacidas, for the commander; 
and he was fortunate enough to avoid opposition 
from the Carthaginian fleet, while he conducted 
them into the small harbour. 

Tho Achradina was lost, the fortifications of 
the other parts of the city seemed capable of re- 
sisting the combined force and art of the besiegers, 
so that famine was the evil principally to be 
guarded against. This was a point of so much ^ 
importance, and at the same time of so much dif- 
ficulty, as to induce Dionysius to leave the charge 
of the city to others, while he went himself with 
Leptines to bring in a convoy. In their absence, 
a vessel, laden with com for the enemy, being ob- 
served approaching without any ready protection, 
five triremes pushed out from the little harbour, 
and took possession of her ; but before they could . 
recover their port with their prize, they were 
attacked by a superior force. Further assistance 

howiever hastening to them, while none was equally 

ready 
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CHAP, ready for the enemy, they were finally victorious, 
^^^^' and brought in their prize in triumph*'. 

Under the privations, hardships, and alarms 
inseparable fiom a siege, uneasiness among the^ 
people, such as produced a temporary disgrace 
for the great Pericles in the beginning of the Pe- 
loponnesian war, tho Athens was not actually 
besieged, could not fail to press upon Dionysius. 
His adversaries endevored, in his absence, to 
profit from the late naval success for party pur- 
poses : * The pretence,' th^ said, ^ that his talents 

* were necessary for the republic's service, was 
\ now demonstrated to be unfounded. His per- 
^ manence in the office of general-autocrator wa3 

* not only unconstitutional, but evidently disad- 

* vantageous to the conduct of public affairs, and 
^ injurious to better men.' The same opportunity 
of his absence was taken to excite dissatisfaction 
and alarm at the employment of some gold taken 
firom the temples for the public exigencies. ' How 

* could the divine favor,' it was asked, * be expected 

*for 

** Such are the probable circumstances in the wild account I 

of Diodorus, which has evidently been gathered from some 
most unconscionable party- writer and puffer of the Greeks. 
Tho a considerable part of the half-ruined fleet of Syracuse, 
4n its best state very unequal to the Carthaginian, was absent 
with Dionysius and Leptines, yet the small remainder, accord- 
ing to Diodorus, not only took the Carthaginian admiral's 
ship, and destroyed^ or took twenty-four niore, bu^, unsatisfied 
with this reasonable good success, they went into the great 
harbour, and provoked the vast fleet there to battle; and, so 
were the Carthaginians astonished at the heroism of which 
they had just been witnesses, that they feared to ^tir ; and all 
this heroism was owing to the absence of Dionysius. W« 
ghall see piesently the testimony of th« same author to what 
his presence could do. 
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* 

^ for the republic's anns, under the conduct of an sect. 

• • TXT. 

* impious man, notoriously guilty of sacrilege? ^ — . — ' 

* The force of united Sicfly flying from an enemy ; 
^ Motya, Himera, Messena, taken ; the Sican and 

* Sicel alliances lost ; the fleet defeated ; Syracuse 
^ itself besieged, all these clearly indicated the in- 

* dignation of the gods against the individual com- 

* mander^ while the victory just obtained, under 

* others, by so small a force agaiast so vast an 

* armament, satisfactwily proved their kind dispo- 

* sition to the commonwealth, if separated from . 

^ the individual.' Pericles, we have seen, gave his. Thacyd. 
sanction to the application of the gold of the Ch/iis/i. 
statue of Minerva to public purposes, and had the 
good fortune to escape, probably not the invective 
of faction at the time, yet all censure from pos- 
terity. Dionysius, not fortunate enough to find Deon^^s! 
equal candor in posterity, was happy however^ it ^' ^* ^' 
appears, in a popularity .which inabled him to 
overbear the invective of the day. On his return, 
learning what had passed, he summoned, in virtue . 
: of his office of general, the people to assembly. 
In addressing them, he liberally praised those who, 
in his absence, had restored the oppressed glory 
of their country's arms. He commended all for 
their patience under the unavoidable evils of the 
siege; a patience which had saved the city, and 
of which the advantage wouki soon be better seen ; 
for he had already knowlege of circumstances, and 
a view to measures, which, he was confident, would 
shortly give them complete relief. 

The reply made to him by a leader of the ini- 
mical party, Theodorus, reported by the Sicilian 

historian. 
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CHAP, historian, marks very satisfactorily the state of thle 
Syracusan government at the time ; showing com- 
pletely that, far indeed firom being tyranny, in the 
hands of Dionysius, it was on the contrary a popu- 
lar government, open to all the licence of Athens 
in the age of Pericles. Theodoms did not fear to 
use the most illiberal invective, or to make the most 
hostile propositions, against tiie general-autocrator : 
he called him the wickedest of citizens, the bit- 
terest of tyrants, the most cowardly of generals ; 
and, in conclusion, moved for his banishment, and 
tiiat of his principal supporters. The popularity 
of Dionysius, it appears, inabled him to consider 
foul words agahist him as vain breath. His re- 
venge, and the whole consequence of tiie transac- 
tion, is reported by Diodorus himself thus : * After 

* this, Dionysius made himself familiar with the 
'people in easy and obliging conversation, and 

* some he honored with presents, and some he in- 
' vited to his table *^' 

Meanwhile 

*' Diodorus has reported Theodorus's speech at some length, 
and it is an ingenious and wellwritten piece of party-oratory. 
But the story altogether is among the most inconsistent of the 
many inconsistent ones of that historian. The tyrant hin^selfi 
as he always calls Dionysius, summoned the assembly, in 
which such licence might be used, and such propositions made, 
If the people was soverein, and Dionysius constitutional ge- 
neral, this was in course ; but a tyrant who could, as Diodorus 
often says, tho he is continually showing it was otherwise, 
command all by his mercenaries, ^ould surely have done no 
such thihg. Theodorus then, amid abundant invective against 
his conduct could call Dionysius iroxirur /xiy irowj^T«To», W^»o» 
Jf viK^rctrovy r^wmyov ^t vcinm aytwirarop, and proceed to pro- 
pose his banishment and that of all his principal associates in 
the administration. Dionysius could overbear this through 
the fear in which his mercenaries held an armed and high-spi- 
rited people, irritated by the pressure of the war, and at the 

same 
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' Meanwhile Imilcon^ master of Achradma, found sect. 
the skill of his engineers unavailing against the ^ — v-^-^ 
strength of the other quarters of the city, and the «• ea! * 
vigilance of its defenders. Dionjrsius, harassed 
him with frequent and often successful sallies, and 
the fortifying of Epipolae had made a complete 
blockade difficult, if, for his numbers, it was not 
impossible. Nevertheless the introduction of pro- 
visions, sufficient for the numerous populatiqn 
within, coidd hardly be effected by land, while a 
superior army was watchful without. To prevent 
supply by sea, was what principally required the 
attention of the besieging army. The same views 
therefore led Imilcon to fix his camp and fortify 
posts on the unwholesome ground along the bank 
of the Anapus and the shore of the great harbour, 
which had directed Nicias to the same measure 
seventeen years before. The same calamity fol- 
lowed; an epidemical sickneai^, produced by the 
altemacy .of the soffocating mid-day heat and 
chilling nightly damps ^; but its violence far ex- 
ceeded what the Athenians had experienced. The 
historian describes it beginning generally with a ^'^o. 
catarrh and a swelling of the throat. An eruptive 
fever followed, often attended with dysentery. The 

agony 

same time flushed with recent success, and yet he no way re- 
venged himself against this virulent opponent and his sup- 
porters 'but by the opposite kind of conduct related in the 
text : Mtri ^« ruvra, ^iXa^O^w^roK X^yo*; ^^crajtAiirt^?, *c«OojtA»A« 

w»^i>^a,yJo»¥i, Diod. 1. 14. c. 70. ^ ^ 

*♦ Upurov fxi^, v^U ihtov amruXuiy h» rviv ^XA^rvra Ti* wt 
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agoay was extreme, and t;h^ pt^tii^nt comioanly 
died on the fifth or sixth day. The supposed ma-r 
j^gnity of the disorder soon deterred both at-, 
tendance ypon the sick and burial of the dead; 
for either of which the general's orders, among 
hired troops of various nations, might, in such 
circumstances, be difficult to inforce. The putri- 
fying corpses thus, tainting the air, not a little in- 
banced th? eyil, and the mortality was very great. 
Perhaps Dioriysius for^w this calamity, or 
possibly had intelligence that it was already he^m, 
when he ventured to promise the Syracusans speedy 
relief from the siege. Informed however riow how 
the besieging army was weakened, and what dis- 
content and djBspondency pervaded the part yet 
healthy, he formed a plan of complex attack, that 
seems worthy to have been described by Xenophon 
or Thucydides, and, even in the account of Dio- 
dorus, marks in no small degree the able com- 
mander. The fleet, now amounting to only eighty 
ships of war (we may gather how little competent 
it could Imve been to brave the unimpaired strength 
of the Carthaginian fleet in the absence of Dio- 
nysius) was committed to Leptines conjointly 
with the Lacedaemonian Pharacidas. Dionysius. 
took himself the command of the landforce. A 
dark night was chosen. He marched out by the 
gate farthest from the Carthaginian camp, and, 
dividing his forces by the way, his infantry reached 
tlie enemy's lines about daybreak, nearly at the 
same time in two important points, considerably 
distant from each, other. The surprize was com- 
plete, and the cavahy keeping the Carthaginians 
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i is tile ihterfiiedkte i^j^ac^, th6 attack was sect. 
jWfcessfiil in botii places. Coopemtion had been > ^'/- . 
so well concerted, that, in the critical moment 
when unexpected assault, on the landside, had 
ingaged aft the attention of the enemy, the fleet, 
from the little harbour, had already entered the 
great harbour, and, raising the shout of battle, .at- 
tacked the Carthaginian fleet in its station. 

Success in this point being the great object of Diod.i.j^ 
l^onysius, he had ta:ken upon himself the direc- ^' 
ticm of that division of the army which was more 
immediately to cooperatje with the fleet. While 
tJieii Leptines and Pharacidas were effectually as- ' 
sailing many pf the ships at anchor with the stroke 
of the beak; his troops^ set fire to a division of forty 
hauled on the shore; In vain a Carthaginian force, 
ample to have diefended that division, was quickly 
e^ssembled, and exerted itself to extinguish the 
flames ; for the conflagration, favored by the wind, 
spred to the ships at anrfior, and a large part of 
the ifeet was destroyed. The success, at the same 
time, againi^ the debilitated landforce, sufficed to 
incourage Dionysius, instead of withdrawing again 
within the city walls, to incamp overagainst the 
enemy, nea:r Olj^mpieium. 

Sucb altogether were the eff'ects of this well- 
concerted action, th«t the Carthaginian general's 
hope to take Syracuse was gone, and it became 
a pressing consideration how to aVbid, for himself 
and those under him, the calamitous fate of the 
Athenians under Nicias and Demosthenes. His 
fleet was no longer sufficient to convey his laijd- 
force, nor could it any longer command the sea, but 

1 2 must 
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CHXP. must make its way either by flight or by doubtful' 
— ^r— ^ contest. To reach the Carthaginian settlements 
by land, there was choice between a mountainous 
way through the wild country of the Sicels and 
Sicans, and a circuitous way by either coast ; the 
shortest of considerable length, the easiest of va- 
rious difficulty, and both of abundant hazard. 
Under all these considerations, Imilcon resolved 
to propose treaty. Dioifiysius gladly listened to 
him ; but the Corinthian party in Syracuse, now 
the principal party in opposition, stimqlating the 
ready propensity of the popular mind to pass from 
despondency to presumption, made negotiation 
difficult. Nevertheless a treaty was concluded, in 
pursuance of which Imilcon paid tiiree hundred 
talents^ (about sixty thousand pounds sterling) for 
permission for his armament to withdraw, ingaging 
to quit intirely the Grecian part of Sicily. The ' 
conditions appear such as prud^:ice should have 
rejoiced in. But the leaders of opposition in- 
citing, such became th6 fury of the multitude to 
. destroy the ; Carthaginians, as they had formerly 
destroyed the Athenians, that Dionysius was un- 
able to provide for the exact performance. For- 
tunately the fleet remaining to Imilcon sufficed to 
^arry all the Africans, the first objects of Syra- 
jusm vengeance *^ Imilcon, cautiously conceal- 
ing, as far as might be, the intended time of his 
departure, imbarked by night; and yet the in- 
flamed Syracusans, watchful of his motions, with- 
out 

« The historian's account proves that the Africans were 
the pnncipal objects of vengeance, thto th'fe party-writers, 
guides of bis faith, b^ve led him to insinuate the contrary. 
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fol out any regular authority, launched some triremes, s,^ c t. 

3fe pursued him, and damaged some of his vessels. 

^ In the same night the Sicels and Sicans profited 

91 froih their knowlege of the country to outstrip or 

h elude pursuit. But a large remainder of the army 

1. was at a loss which way to fly. The Spaniards 

I declared firmly their determination not to quit 

.1 their arms while they had life ; but they were 

i^ willing, they said, with their arms, to sei-ve the, 

, Syracusans. This proposal was accepted, and 

they were taken into Syracusan pay. The various 
P other troops surrendered themselves to Dionysius ; 

J who, tho unable wholly to restrain the usually 

greater licentiousness of the Grecian marine, had 
kept order in his army : and, as nothing is said 
farther of their fate, it was probably, for the cha- 
racter of the times, not severe ^^ 

^ The treaty with Imilcon was an event apparently consi- 
dered by the enemies of Dionysius as affording very favorable^ 
opportunities, which they did not fail to use against him.* 
Diodorus, following the writers of the party, says, that Dio- 
nysius received a bribe of three hundred talents from Imilcon; 
and has undertaken to know what Dionysius answered to the 
proposal, privately made, and when and how the money was 
conveyed ; but he has totally omitted to say where he got in- 
formation so little probably authenticated. A remark which 
follows, strengthens the indication, which the story bears 
within itself, of having been a party fabrication. Dionysius, 
*ays the historian, desired to prevent the complete overthrow 
of the Carthaginian power in Sicily, that the Syracusaas, in 
continual fear of it, might not have leisure to recover their 
liberty. It appears meanwhile, from his own honest narra- 
tive of facts, that licentiousness was the great enemy to free- 
dom in Syracuse ; that the regular government, even under 
the administration of Dionysius, was not always strong enbugh , 
to prevent great disorder ; that the mob was the real tyrant 
of Syracuse, aiid Dionysius the steddiest enemy of Carthage, 
Nevertheless it seems liktly that the outline of the story may 
have been true, tho with a shadowing and coloring wholly 
^alse. That Imilc(to would desire to treat rather with one 

K 3 . abU 
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SECTION IV. 

DijficuUies of the Syraeusan Administration. Mercenaries 
settled in Leontiai* Peloponnesian Menenians sealed tit 
Sicily. Messena restore^' Wdr of Rhegiummth Syram^e, 
Defeat (f Dionysius at Tauromenium* 

<; H A P. When Syracuse, and the Grecian interest throqgh* 
vJ^^^ out Sicily were thus fortunately delivered froni 
oi.^??f ' subjugation or extermination, at one time seeding 
their only alternative, no small difficulties remfiined 
for those at the head of .thq government. The 
first and most pressing business was to satisfy and 
discharge the large body of mercenary troQpg, 
whose valor and discipline k^d contributed J^atly 
(o the happy result. Diodorus states tji?ir number, 
at ten thousand. Many of them wer§ Grecian 
citizens firom the mother-country^ and a Laq^ae* 
, - ' monian, Aristoteles, commianded them. Ther^ is 
perhaps no one point for which we should mor^ 
desire and less can gather mformation, than the 
revenue, which inabled the Syracusan govern- 
ment^ 

Able man, like Dionygius, £^t the head of aS^in, %haA ynih 
the wild assembly of the Syracusai^ p€K>ple, is perfectly pro- 
bable ; and that he would propose to pay for quiet retreat ip 
pot impossible. But, that the treaty lyas public, and that 
Dionysius communicated with the general s^embly of ibf 
Syracusau people apd their allies, before amy thing was fOQf 
eluded, Diodorus has hin^self cjeasly sjiown; for b© a^s^ 
^ Dionysius informed IinUcon that the Syra^JUSftnft and tlmit 

* ^lies would not coij^^eiM; to p)§n»ission for the quiet rfttreai^ 

* of the whole firjfty, but for the Cftrth^^iant oiti^ew it. wwM 
^ be fallowed.' jq. 75* TWs s^«\teiice of his o*w«k, 8iirf5pe% to 
Bbow that all be has a^id <rf Ike ^r^ny of Pi^y^iijs,. ^ tto 
riayery of the' Syr^cusana undftr his ad<ninistiFfttio¥, l*»^ bet^* 
liofting naore than the p5«^rty togi*4ge of th^ day^ lebicb b^ 

. b.as adopted. If we w^i^t fsio'lber #yidien(^, we* fi]i4 it i«. bi^ 
ac^ouiit of the la^l^ss pjur$uit of IboCarya^a^Mda^ft, whkk 
Dionysius could »ot prey.ent. 
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toient, - under Dionysius, to do more than the 
Athenian under Pericles, when Athens commanded 
tribute from every iiand of the iEgean, and almost 
every town of its surrounding shores; and the 
want of such information is the more to be r«- 
gtetted^ because strong presumptioh of the merit 
of the Snancial mdnageraent arises from the failure 
of censure of it, among writers eager to seize 
every pretence for calumniating Dionysius. The 
mercenaries would of course rate their services 
high, in some proportion to the final success ; and 
they mi^t also have some view to their own 
strength in forming the computation* Aristoteles, niod. 1. 14. 
with apparently somewhat of that arrogance which *' 
we have seen common at this time among Lace- 
daemonians in forein command, incouraged them 
in extravagant pretensions, and menaced the Sy- 
racusan administration. Dionysius checked the 
mischief by the bold measure of sending away 
Aristoteles to Lacedaemon, to account for his 
cotidu(5t. The mercenaries at first showed some 
indignation, and threatened violence. But it was 
much to have deprived them of a Lacedaemonian 
leader. There remained none equally supported 
by the reputation of the government whence he 
derived his aiithbrity, nOr any who could fill the 
large void by his personal reputation. Dionysius 
tfierefore soon found meains not only to pacify but 
to conciliate them. The town of Leontini, with 
its rich territory, wanting inhabitants and cultiva- 
tors, was given them for a settlement. Thus much 
arid no riiore the historian tells us. But it is ob- 
vious that such a present could be little advanta- 

K4 g^™ 
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€HAB. seous for military men, without the additidn of 
means to use it ; slaves and cattle must have been 
given, or money which might purchase them*^. 

This difficult and hazardous business however 
being successfully adjusted, the Syracusan admi- 
nistration had leisure to direct their attention to 
external concerns, which, for the security both of ^ 
Syracuse itself, and of the general wetfare of the 
Grecian Interest in Sicily, pressingly required it 
A great change in the state of politics everywhere 
had insued from the Carthaginian invasion. In 
those towns of the northern coast, which yielded 
to the Carthaginians, the party most adverse to 
Syracuse would of course be most favored by the 
conquerors. In the more po{)ulous and powerful 
cities of the southern shore, the extreme suffering 
and expected ruin of Syracuse would give great 
advantage to the same party. When, on tiie 
retreat of the Carthaginians, Syracuse, without 
any change of administration, was restored to a 

condition 

*^ Diodorus says, that, after disbandiug these mercenaries, 
^ the amount of ten thousand, Dionysius immediately ingaged 
x)thers, in sufficient number to hold the Syracusan people in 
unwilling subjection to himself as their tyrant. But, having 
told us before that the whole Syracusan people w^re armed, he 
should have inforrfied us how Dtopysius held hjs authority 
when the mercenaries were mutinous, and what gave him 
means to send their powerful commander out of the island. It 
is evident that the practice of arms and discipline, which he 
had introduced among the Syracusan citizens, together with 
liis sure popularity, alone could give security to theiii or him 
against such a force as that said to have been under the com- 
pand of Aristoteles, and that, when that force was disbanded, 
it was impossible for him to raise such another without the 
approbation of the armed Syracusan people. But writers of 
the day would call their freest armed fellowcitizens, of an 
adverse party, mercenaries ; and thi§ would suffice for Dio- 
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condition to aspire again to the lead of the 
Xxrecian interest, this party was not insulated in 
every town, hut connected through all. It seems 
however to have been least proportionally strong 
^in the cities of the southern coast Of these there- 
fore, on account of the weakness of the party, and 
of those on the northern coast, on account of the 
inferiority of the cities, none could pretend to a 
general supremacy. But Rhegium in Italy, which, 
not having suflFered, had perhaps profited from the 
Carthaginian expedition, became the head of the 
interest adverse to the Syracusan supremacy. 

Under this consideration, among others, it was 
a great object for the Syracusan government to 
restore Messena; a work of charitv which, had any 
-common charity for one another prevailed omong 
the Grecian cities, or any just consideration of the 
opposition of Grecian to barbarian interest, could 
not but have had also.the advantage of popularity. 
But the Messenian people, as we have seen, were 
themselves much divided in politics, and a large 
part was inimical to Syracuse, and closely con- 
nected with Rhegium. The Syracusan admini- 
stration then, adhering still to their liberal piinciple 
0;f avoiding the extensive proscriptions, so com- 
morx ^unong the Grecian republics, would never- 
theless, in restoring the Messenians generally, 
provide for the preponderance of their friends. 
On the recent conclusion of the Peloponnesian piod. 1. 14, 
war, six hundred families pf descendants of the ^' ^•^ 
jsintient Peloponnesian Messenians had been ex- 
pelled, by the Lacedaemonians, from their settle- 
Tpents ftt Naupactus jmd ip Zacynthus. Thej^e 

unfortunate 
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CHAP, unfoitunate wanderers Dionysius collected, and 

. ^^ . estabUshed thejn, as a valuable accession of popu* 

. latioti and strength, in the Sicilian Messena. 

Had the Ehegians alone objected to this dia* 
ritable measure, some reasonable ground for their 
jealousy of it would be gbvious. But the effica- 
cious persecutors of the. miserable vagabond 
Mesgenians were still the Lacedaemonians, at thit 
time l(Mrds of Greece. They objected to the esta- 
blishment of only six hundred homeless families, 
in a place so distant from them, becau£(e its port 
was of imcommon excellence, and because^ fot 
the sake of their antient couritry, an influence 
might attach to them, which, it wasapprehended^ 
they would use against the interest of Laceds^mon. 
Dionysius conceded so far to the wishes of the 
Lacedaemonians, his powerful and steddy allies, ad 
to remove those Messenians from Messena. But 
he gave them a territory to themselves, on the 
northern coast of Sicily, overagainst the Lipareafa 
ilands, where they fdtinded a new city,H^hich, 
with some reference apparently to solne anti^iM; 
tradition Concerning their original Pelc^ntiesiiBi 
eountry, they called Tyndaris, or Tyndariiim. 

Adversity, it appear^, had not deprei^, bfl^ 
on the contrary, stimulated the vJgoff Of nSfeld, 
ivMle H cha*t€lrted the jinanners, of these unft«iti>* 
nate people. With ^perior milit^ knowlege and 
ptB^im, gained in long serviee,#?th the A&enfeni^ 
ft^ifedt the Laeedaemorfartg, they ap^r t6 have 
fefought a sphit of civil order md a Bdbit' ctf f egu- 
1^ adMfriistapalfJon^ fa^ atbove ^Wiat wai c&rMnoh 
ill the Sfeifiaji Greek ci^. The Mrwtxtit^ bl 

that 
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that order, which made at the same time tbdr 
strength g.iid their happiaess, babied them to in* 
crease their strength by extaMliog the same hap- 
piness to others. They were not afraid to admit 
numba*s, wIk) desired association, to the rights of 
citizens of Tyndarium, and shortly they had more 
than five thousand able to bear arms. But, with 
this military force, possibly their justk:e toward 
their Sicd neighbors, whom they called bar- . 
barians, may not have equalled their liberality and . 
punctuality among Greeks, They made frequent 
inroads upon the Sicel lands, and they took the 
Sicel towns of Smeneum and Morgantinum. With 
some of the Sicel tribes, however, they made trea- 
ties and kept faith. Enna, one of the principal 
towns of the Sicel nation, was put under their 
dominion by a party among its people, induced 
by the joint consideration of their general fair 
conduct, and of aversion to their own actual rulers. 
The Greek towns of Cephaledicm and Solus, which 
had yidded to ImUcon^ and perhaps were still 
governed by a party in the Carthaginian interest^ 
passed to them in the same way. This account 
of the MessaiiaM of Tyndarium, not unworthy at 
any rate of i^ce m a history of the Grecian re* 
puUic^, becomes the more valuable from the 
exisreme itefidency of remainmg information con-* 
eamlag H^ oAfaear measures, by which Dionysius 
proceeded ta restcn'e empire to Syracuse, and 
pfosperi^ anKx^ the Greeiaa towns of 3icily* 
The year next ^ler the retreat of the Carthagi- B.C. 395. 

mam v^pm^s to harve been eiiifiloyed, without il^odA\4i. 

material «'^®» 
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CHAP, material interraption from forein or domestic 
3 — V — ' enemies, in preparing that prosperity. In the 
B.C. 394. year following we find his influence extended as 

1)1^.^*14. far as Agrigentum. 

•• ®'^' But the restoration of Messena, notwithstanding 

the removal of the Peloponnesians, gave great un- 
easiness in Rhegium. The return of the people 
to repossess their lands and rebuild their town, 
was not a matter of avowed dissatisfaction : the 
Rhegian government might hopq to establish its 
bwn authority over its weak neighbor, and thus 
profit from its future convalescence, as well as his 
past misfortune. But the measures taken, under 
the patronage of Syracuse, to make Messena 
florishing, and especially the restoration of its for- 
tifications, gave them great ofience. Nor was 
this a sentiment of party only: it was popular 
among the Rhegians. Often, indeed, we find 
difficulty to decide how far blame should attach 
to the appearance of envy and narrow spirit dmong 
people so uneasily situated as the Greeks in their 
little republics. Messena had often been a trou- 
blesome neighbor to Rhegium ; sometimes a dan- 
gerous rival. The great superiority of its port 
gave it advantages which its proximity made an- 
noying ; and altogether its fall could not but be 
relieving to the Rhegian people, and its restora- 
tion alarming. The liberality therefore of the 
government of Syracuse, under the administration 
of Dionysius, not only far above that of the 
Rhegian, but superior to what we have seen ordi- 
nary in the Athenian and Lacedcempnian, in 

promoting 
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pro^noting the refortification of a city possessing 
the second port of the iland, if indeed their own 
was the first, cannot but earn our esteem. 

The leaders of the party in Rhegium then, find- 
ing incouragement in the state of things around, 
resolved to use the spirit of resentmait toward 
Syracuse for ingaging their people in measufes, 
not immediately of avowed hostility, but which 
could scarcely fail to bring on war. It was pro- 
bably expected, that the might of Carthage would 
not long acquiesce under its late heavy disappoint- 
ment ; or perhaps it was known that preparations 
were already making for revenging it. Meanwhile 
the arms of Syracuse were ingaged in a little but 
troublesome war, in which they had beeii baffled 
beyond all expectation. The Sicels who had re- Ch.5o.i.4* 
ceived the fair settlement of Naxus firom the cb.M.i.». 
bounty of the Syracusan government^ and then, ° 
deserting to the Carthaginians, had seized the 
strong and commanding post of Tauromenium, 
refiised still, after the retreat of Imilcon, to quit 
that post. Probably they were not without in- 
couragement both from the Carthaginian officers 
in SicUy and firom the Rhegian government. The 
Rhegians, however, resolved to profit from 'the 
circumstances, and professing the purpose of rival- 
ling the 3yracusan government in generosity and 
charity, they assembled the dispersed Catanians 
and Naxians, whom Dionysius had expelled, and 
estabHshed them at Mylae, on the western verge 
of the Messenian territory, in a situation to inter- 
cept the coihmunication of Messena with the 
new colony of Tyndarium. This measure being 

executed 
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CHAP, executed without oppositioii, and the Sicels r^i&tkig 
^xxxL ^ gjjii jiuccessfully in TauromenaOTft, tl^ Bhe^ana^ 
judged the season fcvoradble fi» proceedfaig to 
c^en and ^tkstmye war, in which they invited, by 
prdckmalion, aB banished SyracusaoB^ t«> j(OW 
them. Te demoratrate' then how mndi ibeymesant 
to tiiaJce common cause with the Syfaeusans^ ad^ 
verse to the existfeg girveramcnt of Aeir own city, 
tiiey elected a Syracusan, Heloris^ distin^isheA 
* for the vehemence of hfe animosity against that 
gpverament, to command their .forces. Without 
loss^ of time ihey crossed the strait, with air the 
iMreh^h they could raise, and laid siege to the yet 
incompletely fortified Messena. 

But Dionyisius, notwithstanding 1fe« ftroubte 
which the Sicels gave, did not negiccfr to said 
assistance to the Messenians. The besieged, thus 
reifnforced, attacked the besiegers^ and put them 
completely to rout. Marching then to Myte, 
and offering at once liberal terms to the new 
settlers,* who were yet ill- prepared to resist them, 
they recovered the place. Thus the ill-eoncerted 
hostilities of the Rhegians- only served to extend 
.and confirm the influence of Syracuse in aH that? 
part of Sicily next the strait. * 

Diod. !. 14. Nevertheless the obstinate defence of tJie Sicels? 

c 88 

in Tauromeniimi disappointed^ and in some degree 
distressed, the Sjnracusan government. K had 
been expected that men bred in' the warm tem- 
perature of the Sicilian plains would be unable to 
persevere long through the winter season, ill- 
provided as they were, in a station occupied in 
haste on s, Weak mountain sunuhif. Midwintei* 

however 
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however came, and no disposition to surrender sect/ 
appeared. Dionysius then, to relieve his troops 
from the pi;essure of a winter campain, resolved 
himself to l^ead an attempt to surprize and storm 
the place. He chose a dork tempestuous night, 
with SHOW falling. The first outwork on the hill- 
side was carried; but such. was the change of 
^bposphere in ascending, and so violent the storm, 
4;hat, in proceeding up the steep, i^t only his peo* 
pie suflfered, but his own eyes received lasting 
injury from the (jhiJKng assault of the drivii^, sleet 
Nevertheless h^ persevered in feis purpose, till, 
leading ai^ attack upon the enemy, he received a^ 
Uow which felled him. tlis armour turned the 
weapon, so- that the wound was itself unimportant^ 
buf he tifurrowly escaped being inade priwner. 
Compelled then to retreat, under the complicated 
disadvantgtgeis of craggy ways, «now lying, storm 
beat^g, and an enemy occupying copimanding 
eminien^eSy more than six hundred men were lost^ 
and the rest, for eai^er flight,^ mostly abandoned 
the^ arm?. Hims^f saved only his cuirass. Re- 
port, pf thii^ discQmfitujie, spred with exaggeration, 
excited everywhere the hopes and tlie industry of 
the paSfty adverse to the Syracusan administara- 
tion ; and in Agrig^:tfum that industry was> so 
i^cc^sful ^at a revolution was eflfected^*. 

^Iti our copies of Diodoras, Messena is added; but we find, 
ip the sequel of his n^rrative^ strong reason to believe that the 
name ha^.been corrupted in transcription; for, in the repeated 
mention- of Messena, soon following, we find it always indi- 
Cjated. that the govemnaent was in the hands of the party 
friends to Dionysius,, and nowhere that any change had taken 
place, . . 
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SECTION V. 

War renewed by Carthage against Syracuse. Insubordination 
in the Syracusan Army* Able 'Conduct of Dionysius; and 
Peace toith Carthage, Reduction of the Sicds of TaurQ-^ 
menium. • Settlement of Mercenaries. 

Stxxi^' Since the retreat of Imilcon from Syracuse, the 
"^7— V — ' energy of the Carthaginians in Sicily had been 
c.9q1 * ' checked by troubles in Africa. But Magon, to- 
whom the chief command was left, appears to 
have been well qualified for his difficult situation. 
Humane and liberal, as well as politic (for to so 
much even Diodorus, vehement generally in undis- 
tinguishing invective against the Carthaginians, 
gives testimony) Magon preserved the attachment 
of the greater part of the Sicels. Inabled, wijjth 
their assistance, to raise a sufficient army, he 
B.C. 393.' marched into the Messenian tenltory, ravaged it, 
* ** artd withdrew with the booty. Dionysius, havmg 
collected the Syracusan forces, followed him into 
the territory of the Abacene Sicels, where a battle 
insued, in which the Greeks were (Completely vie-" 
torious- Present security bemg thus given to the 
allies of Syracuse in Sicily, Dionysius sailed with 
a hundred ships against the Rhegians, his implaca- 
ble enemies. Failing in an attempt upon the city, 
he however inriched his armament with the plunder 
of the territory, collected without resistance. 
Wants on both sides then produced a truce for a 
year, and Dionysius returned to Syracuse^. 

^ It is little among the inconsistencies of honest Diodorus 
that ^ he accuses Dionysius of connection with the Carthagi- 
nians, while he shows it to have been really the great object 
of bis politics to oppose the Carthaginians, and that to him 
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In the next spiring, the Carthaginian govern- sect, 
wient sent such large reinforcement to Magon, as ^— .^— 
to put the Grecian interest in Sicily again in ^,'^6^^' 
danger.. But Dionysius had ably profited from 
the delay of this measure for preparing obstacles 
to its success. In giving liberal assistance toward 
the restoration of the Grecian towns, which had 
suffered in the invasion under Jmilcon, he had so - 
extended the influence of Syracuse, that the 
Grecian interest was now more united than ever 
before, perhaps, since the time of Gelon; and, 
«ot confining the liberaKty of his policy to those of 

, the Grecian name, he had succeeded against the 
ability and liberality of Magon in conciliating the 
^eater part of the Sicels. 

Against this policy, now with more powerful 
means, Magon directed his iir$t measures. In- 
stead of makjng his way toward Syracuse, as 
Hannibal and Imilcon formerly, by the line of 
Grecian towns on either coast, he proposed first 
to. gain to his interest or under* his authority the 
whole midland country, whence he might chuse 
how he would direct operations against any of the 

, Grecian settlements around. The allurement of ^ 
his piromises, assisted by the fear of his power, 
succeeded with most of the western Sicels, but he 
was not equally successful with the eastern. He 
resolved therefore to carry his arms against Agyris, 

chief 

'in trntfa was owing 'that Sicily was not subdue^ by tlie Car- 
"'tbagmians. In the sequel we find him imputing.wjEi^ with the 
" Carthaginians tjO the aii^bition of Dionysius... Tnat t^he Rfae- 
** jgians, the irreconcilable enemies of Dionysius, had connectioa 
\ i^ilii the Carthaginians, is fully implied in hi« narrative. > 

Voi,. VII. L 
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CHAP, chief of Agyrium, the principal potentate of the 
cL^_^ eastern hills, whom he found immoveable in hig 

^ ingagements with Dionysius. 
B.C.39»2. The Syracusan general hastened to support so 
01. fy. +. steddy an ally, in who3e uprightness he had so 
c. 95^96; * much confidence that he did not fear to trust him- 
self, with a very few attendants, within his garrison, 
for the purpose of concerting measures ^*'. It was 
resolved between them to avoid a battle, and direct 
all their operations to cutting off the enemy's sup- 
plies. In both purposes they succeeded, and 
Magon was reduced to distress. But the same 
difHculties which had often pressed upon Her- 
mocrates when in the same , office, still bore upon 
Dionysius ; the soverein people in arms would not 
always obey their general. The apparent want of 
energy in his conduct, the real wisdom of which 
they could not see, afforded opportunity for the 
adverse party to excite and spred discontent 
The outcry became extensive against this tedious 
and inglorious warfare ; * they would be led to 
* battle,' ' they said, * and conquer and go home.' 
Dionysius firmly refusing to yield to their rash 
requisition, a large body actually seceded, and 
returned to Syracuse. Dipnysius, avoiding all 

violence 

'^Diadorus describes Agyris as a tyrant, who amassed 
wealth by the murder of the richest men of his little dominion. 
Probably he had authority for this from writers of the oppo- 
site party, and he marks, in some degree, that the imputation 
is slanderous, and at the same time abates its venom, by 
showing the confidence of such a person as Dionysius in the 
integri^ of Agyris, and the zeal of his own people in his ser- 
vice. If these facts were true, the color given to them in the 
report of partisans of Agyris woujki be, that disturbers of the 
public peace were justly executed, and their property jusdy 
eohfiscated. . • *r ^ ^ ^ 
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Violence against the mutineers, emploj'^ed his dili- 
gence to incourage the sound remainder, to increase 
its real strength, as far as circumstances would 
allow, and, to obviate as far as might be, the evils 
of deficiency by keeping up appearances, which 
might assist to hold the enemy in check. He 
armed a number of slaves, according to Diodorus, 
those of the seccders, promising them the rank 
of citizens as the reward of good conduct, llie 
measure very completely answered his purpose. 
Magon, fearing to force an action on disadvan- 
tageous ground, and unable to procure ^supplies 
for his army, sent proposals for peace ; and thus 
Dimiysius, without any effusion of blood, obtained 
the effect of victory. A treaty was concluded, by 
which it was stipulated that Carthage should inter- 
fere no more among the Sicels, and for the rest 
things remained nearly as before the war^'. 

The 

XiKiXovi ^t hi» vfro AMvvffhop nroix^^^- Those from whom 
Diodorus took this account, if they used the phrase vwq 
AMtvcK» TfTa%9a», can have meant no other subjection of the 
Sicels to Dionysius than such as that. of the Corinthians and 
other allies to Lacedsemon, the head of their confederacy. 
With regard to former treaties, to which the first member of 
the sentence may refer, two have been already noticed; one 
with Hannibal, after the taking of Gela and Camarina, and 
the other with Imilcon, previous to his retreat from Syracuse. 
The former, according to Diodorus, left the Sicels to the 
Grecian alliance ; of the other he has not given the terms. 

Diodorus calls the seceders from tjie army at Agyrium the 
SyractLsans, as if they were all the Syracusans of the army, 
if so, the success of Dionysius against the Carthaginians 
would have been indeed extraordinary. But, in the mean 
time^ if Dionysius was the hated tyrant, as Diodorus seems to 
tave been persuaded to believe, what prevented a revolution 
in Syracuse he has totally omitted to show. It is evident 
that a large majority of the Syracusans supported Dionysius, 
And the historian has used the language of the minority, 

L 1 
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CHAP. The immediate danger from the forein etiemv 

XXXL . . 

being thus obviated, Dionysius returned to Syra- 
cuse, and seems to have been not less successfiil 
in repressing the movements of faction, without 
vioknce and without severity, fie not only 
avoided all harsh measures against those who had 
so irregularly withdrawn from the army at Agy- 
rium, but, according to Diodorus, he restored 
them their slaves ; how consistently with his pro- 
mises to those unfortunate men is not said by the 
historian, who nevertheless has not imputed to 
him the blame of a breach of ingagement. The 
quiet of Syracuse, however, appears to have been 
completely preserved, so that the government 
having leisure to direct all its energy against Tctu- 
romenium, the Sicels there, deprived of assistance 
and hope from Carthage, were reduced before the 
end of .the same summer. . A gnud; of tlie place, 
with the surrounding lands, rewarded the service 
of the mercenaries in the Syracusan army, who 
seem well to have earned it by the share which 
their courage, discipline, and fidelity; had contri- 
bated to the successes qf the war. 

S E C T 1 O N VI. s 

Peace throughout Sicilt). Confederacy of the Lucumans agamst 
the. ItaRan Greeks. Ill- constituted Confeder4tcy rf the 
Italian Greeks. War of Thurium with the Lucanians. 
Thurium gained to the Syracusan Confederacy. War qf 
RhegiutH, and Crotona with Syracuse. Generosity of Diony- 
^ius. Siege of Rhegium. 

During the year following the treaty of Agyrium 
«ad theitaking of Tauromemum, the quiet of Syra- 
cuse and of the Grecian interest throughout Sicily, 

under 
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under the administraltion of Dionysius, seems to sect. 
have denied matemls to the historian of wars and ^ — ^— -> 
troubles. In the next year, affairs in Italy called oi.^7?|!^' 
the attention of the Syracusan government. The 
Greek settlements, both in Italy and Sicily, had ' 
been made, as we have formerly seen, by forcible 
intrusion upon the former inhabitants. -These^ in 
Sicily, surrounded by forein establishments, Greek 
or Carthaginian, had been reduced to an impotence 
from which they had no means to emerge. But ' 
in Italy they had larger range : and while every . 
Greek city, in captious jealousy^ even of fellow- 
countrymen, insulating its political existence, would 
be an independent state, the Lucanians, robbed of 
their coast, and confined to their mountains, but 
improved in policy by the necessities of their cir- 
cumstances, and in military art by practice against 
the intruders, had instituted a confederacy such 
that no single Grecian city of Italy was any longer^ 
able to contend with them. 

Polybius attributes the first example of confe- Poiyb. 1. 1. 
derdte government among the Grecian republics,^ ^' 
not such as that of Lacedsemon, Athens, and ^ 
Thebes, where one was supreme and the^ others 
subordinate, but confederacy upon^qual teltns, tQ 
the Achaians of Peloponnesus* In imitation <tf - 
these, and borrowing 'their lawsof uiiion,^ he says, 
the^Crdtoniats, SybariteBy and- Cittilonlans ^ Italy 
forihed a confederlicy, and-for the^'placeof their 
assembly dedicated a pieee of gt'ound*^'#ith''a 
teihpte^O Hoftiorian Jupiter, the Jupiter of those 
who- lived within OH© comiKton boundaryv Whe- 
ther;^*he"histo*TOii speaks- etf tibe^totient Syb^uis, 
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CHAP, destroyed by the Crotoniats, or of a remnant of 
its people of a fection friendly to the Crotoniats, 
and settled elsewhere under their protection, is not 
clear ; but from Diodorus it appears that after- 
ward other confederacies were instituted, of the 
most powerful of which Rhegium was a priiicipal 
member. Here, however, we find notWng of the 
wisdom of the Achaian constitutions. Widely 
and variously as the governments of the Grecian 
republics differed, they seem to have had this 
almost universally in common,, that, in time of 
war, the commander-in-chief was first-magistrate. 
Among the Italian republics then, a very extraor- 
dinary responsibility was imposed upon those 
military first-magistrates; if any republic of the 
confederacy was attacked by the Lucanians, the 
generals of all the others were to answer with their 
lives for the omission, or even delay, of assistance. 
The strange confusion of powers, here indicated, 
is perhaps less to be attributed to deficient pene* 
tration or deficient judgement in the leading men 
than to the inherent and irremediable inconve- 
niencies of the Greek republican system. 

Rhegium we have seen always vehemently 
adverse to Dionysius. The Grecian confederacy 
in Italy next in power was that of which Locri 
was the head, and there Dionysius had always 
mamtained fiiendly connection. Among these 
circumstances arose causes, not explained to us, 
which induced Dionysius to lead an armament 
against Rhegium. He debarked and plundered 
the territory, but a storm so injured his fleet as to 
disable him for besiegbg the town. The expedition 

nevertheless 
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nevertheless was not fruitless. Withdrawins to 
Messena, he entered into negotiation with the 
Lucanians, who, it appears, were not altogether 
averse to friendly connection with Greeks, and an 
alliance resulted. 

It was about the time of this transaction that Diod. i, u. 
the Lucanians invaded and ravaged a part of the ^' ^^^' 
Thurian territory, perhaps esteemiug the whole 
properly their own. Thurium was a member of 
the Rhegian confederacy, but, being able to take 
the field, it is said, with fourteen thousand foot 
and a thousand horse, the people, impatient for 
revenge, would pursue the Lucanians without 
waiting for their allies. Entering the Lucanian 
country, they took a fastness, where they found 
considerable booty. Not however thus satisfied, 
but rather incited, they resolved to proceed to the 
enemy's principal hold among the mountains, 
where they expected great plunder. Entering 
incautiously a narrow valley, they were at once c ioi. 
opposed in front, and attacked in flank from every 
height that commanded the way. ^More than ten 
thousand are said to have been killed, either on 
the spot, OT in their flight, which was directed 
toward the coast. The remainder reaching advan- 
tageous ground near the sea, were incouraged to 
vigorous resistance by the sight of a fleet at hand, 
supposed to be of their Rhegian firiends. A small 
number, by a bold effort, gaining the shore, swam 
aboard, but, to their utter consternation, found it the 
Syracusan fleet, under the command of Leptines. 
That gallant officer, however, presently calmed 
their fears. Not only he received them with 
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kindness, but immediately interposed his friendly 
offices with the Lucanians, in favor of their com- 
rades, who were yet defending themselves, but 
without hope of sustaining the contest much longer. 
The Lucanians consented to their redemption as 
prisoners, at a mina a head, and Leptines gene- 
rously ingaging for the payment, the Lucanians 
were satisfied, and the prisoners were set at liberty. 
The opportunity thus afforded by a very extraor- 
dinary and most unexpected emergency, to extend 
the credit and influence of the Syracusan govern- 
ment, Leptines, with equal readiness of ability and 
liberality, seems to have profited from to the 
utmost. Mediating between the Lucanians and 
the Thurians, he established peace between them ^\ 
•Thurium thus was gained to the Syracusan alliance; • 
Diod. 1. 14. but Rhegium not the less persevered in enmity, in 
which it was seconded by Crotona, the most popu- 
lous and powerful of the Italian Greek cities ^^ 
Of the state and views of parties in those cities, 
' - and 

^* Diodorus says Dionysius v(as so dissatisfied with his 
brother for this liberal and truly politic cdmluct, that be 
removed him from the command of the fl^et, which was com- 
mitted to another brother, Thearides. It was the desire of 
Dionysius, he adds, for the purpose of holding the Italian 
Greek& at his devotion, to have unceasing enmity between 
them and the Lucanians. But all this* is sufficiently contra- 
dicted by the sequel of his own narrative; We ^haH fine} " 
Dionysius presently following up the everyway excellent 
policy of Leptines, and we shall see Leptines again in high 
command under his brother. That the fleet, or a diviMoii of 
It, was comipitted to another brother, as we shall see it was^ 
for a particular expedition, is no proof of any quarrel with 
Leptines. . .. ic 

'^ Rhegium was in the territory called by the Roman writers 
. Brutium or Bnittium. Diodorus extends the Lucaiiidn name '^ 
over that country, tho, in the sequel of his history, (1. 16* 
c. 15.) he relates the origin of the name Bnittium; - ^ '^ ^- 
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and how party-connection extended thence througli 
the Grecian cities of" Sicily, some idea may be ga- 
thered from the circumstance that the governments 
of Rhegium and Crotona concurred in appointing 
to the chief command of their united forces, not one 
of their own citizens, not an Italian Greek, not 
even one whom former success could recommend, 
but the Syraciisan Heloris, who had already been 
defeated in the attempt against Messena, and 
whose merit seems, in the account of Diodorus, 
to have consisted wholly in the vehemence of his 
animosity against the existing administration of 
Syraci^e. But the specific objects of the Rhegian ^ 
and Crqtoniat governments the defective narrativje 
of Diodorus does not unfold. It is however evi- 

* . ^ ^ < \ 

dent that the friends of Syracuse in Italy were 

, when, in the spring of the year follow- .p^C^^^g^ 
ing the defeat of the Thurians by the Lucanians, 2?* ?^; h 

C3 . , I V ' • Diod. 1. 14. 

Dionysms led a powerful armament for their pro- c. los, io4» 
tection. Stopping at .Messena, he detached his 
brother Thearides to the. Liparean ilands in quest 
of a Rhegian squadron of ten ships, which, were 
all taken, with their crews. Passing with his 
army then into Italy, he laid siege to Caulonia, a , 
town on the coast, between Locri and Scyllacium. . 
Heloris marched to its relief with superior /num- ^ 
bers. Dionysius, well provided with intellijgence, 
attacked him on the way, with such circumstances 
of advantage that Heloris was killed, and his army 
put to fljight. A large body gained an eminence 
where it could not easily be forced. Dionysius 
disposed his troops in blockade arouod, and ,so 
rested. The Rhegiatns and,Crotoniats, destitute . 

of 
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CHAP, of both food and water, sent next day to treat for 
v_^j_> their surrender. Dionysius required that it should 
be unconditional. At this they hesitated; but 
toward evening, worn with hunger, and still more 
with thirst, they submitted themselves to his 
mercy. Being commanded to march in regular 
order down the hill, their numbers were ascer- 
tained, as they passed, to be more than ten thou- 
sand. When all were assembled at the bottom, 
Dioriysius addressed them, and to their surprize 
scarcely less than to their joy, told them * that he 
^ should neither detain them prisoners nor require 
' ransom ; they were all free.' 

This generosity, so superior to anything heard 
of in his own, or reported of any former age, 
procured him at the time the credit its just due. 
Didd. 1.14. Thants the most cordial and panegyric the most 
sincere were profusely poured; and golden crowns, 
often given, as it became popular to remark, to 
other conquerors by those for whom they con- 
quered, were presented to Dionysius, with grateful 
hearts, by the conquered themselves. His gene- 
rosity to individuals he proceeded to follow up by 
liberality to their several cities, granting favorable 
terms of peace, without an attempt to press upon 
their independency. But this humane and mag- 
nanimous policy, so much above the common 
temper of his age, is not all that we have to admire 
on this occasion in Dionysius. We want informa- 
tion how he found means to exert virtues which 
perhaps others in eminent stations possessed, 
unable equally to show them. We have seen 
Athenian generals cruelly called to account by the 

. ' soverein 
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soverein people for very inferior generosity, and 
we Jiave seen the Syracusans perhaps exceeding 
the Athenians in illiberality, and even Hermocrates 
unable to lead them to a better temper ^\ 

The generosity of Dionysius seems to have Diod. i.u. 
subdued the . enmity of all the Italian Greeks, ^ ^^ 
except the Rhegians. Closely connected with the 
Syracusan exiles, they persevered in hostility till 
threatened with a siege. Aware then, as the 
historian their partizan confesses for them, that, 
should they persevere farther, and finally be 
overcome, no pretence to ask for mercy would 
remain, they resolved to endevor to use what 
opportunity might yet be open. Even now they 
did not hope that a proposal for negotiation upon 
any equal terms could claim attention. They 
addressed therefore an humble petition to Dio- 
nysius, invoking his humanity, and leaving the 
conditions for him to name. He required all their 
ships, with three hundred talents, (about sixty 
thousand pounds) for the expences of the war, and 
a hundred hostages. 

Dionysius staid the winter in Italy, to make the c. io7# 

various 

^ Diodonis, tho often before candidly reporting the^gene* 
rous, humane, and popular conduct of Dionysius, while he 
V92A calling him a cruel and detested tyrant, seems neverthe- 
less here astonished at what he had to retport, and laboring 
for expression that might obviate the appearance of gross in- 
consistency, while he honestly related facts, without retract- 
ing his opinion of character, which the v so directly ccmtradict : 
Kai varrtn avrov vwowrtvomiif tI SiiPtA^di;, x.ui. c. 105. Al- 
ways before giving Dionysius the title of tyrant, he has avoided 
it here, and concludes the account with coldly remarking, that 
' this was esteemed altogether the finest action of Dionysiitt's 
life/ Indeed I believe a parallel to it is not to be found among 
sJl Plutarch's worthies. 
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CHAP, various arrangements likely to be wanting toward 
^^ — sr-^ the permanence of civil order and political union 
among so many independent cities^ with two parties 
in every one, each holding communication through 
Diod. J. J 4. all. He removed the people of the two small 
towns of (Saulonia and Hipponium to Syracuse, 
arid gave their territory to the Locrians. We have 
observed many similar instances of removals, and 
we have yet no more than ground for some con- 
jecture about the general policy of them. No 
severity has on this occasion been intended to the 
people removed, for they received not only the- 
rights of Syraeusan citizens, but the privilege of 
exemption from taxes for five. years; a privilege 
of which, not less thafi of the policy of the removal, 
we shoiild desire an explanation, which the antient 
, writers have not given. 

But the measures pf Dionysius for insuring the 
peaceful conduct of the Rhegians apparently did 
not si^ffice.. Diodorus, copying his traducersy say^ 
that jie ip[iade peace with them only with a view ta 
break it, when, through the possession of their 
ships and JjOj^^ges,. he could make war on tiiem 
mcgr^^94^?antageously. But all the facts, which 
he pfofce^ds tioqestly to report, continue to naark 
good faith and liberality in Dionysius,. and to . 
thrpTiK^^yery.suspit^Gp of ill faith on those^who led' >i 
the-Rhe^ans. Diodorus, avows that against cpin- , 
pacjt, they rjBfi^|^(J,,,a markiet, for the Syrwusan .- 
troops, while the ^peace was yet unbroken; and, ; 
on J^e .(^ntrfti;y, Diqny^ius^ when., he resjo^lssed. ( 
upon renewing hostilities ^.gainst them, ,i^ot. only .: 

showj^dn^ 
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showed himself anxious that his measures should sect. 
appear just and dignified in the pubhc eye^^ but-^^ 
-gave a new instance of uncommon generosity, in 
restoring to tliem all their hostages. 

The Rhegians meanwhile had so provided them- 
selves that they seem not to have been without 
ground for some reasonable confidence of being 
able to resist successftiUy the siege of their town, 
which was presently foriijed. In one of their 
many vigorous sallies, Dionysius was so severely 
wounded in the groin with a spear, that his re- 
covery was slow, and for some time doubtful. His 
perseverance however \tas firm; and about the 
eleventh i^nohth provisions began to fail in the 
pface. A bushel of \^heat had been sold for five B.C.385. 

• 01 98 i- 

mines,^ (about fifteen guineas J and was now no 
longer to be bought. TTie horses and all doniestic 
animals were consumed. The despfeiif, neverthe- 
less, arismg from consciousness of having forfeited 
all claim to me^cy, still intited to resi^ttocei, while 
leather wa^ sodden for food, and all herbage 
within the place failing, meii would occasionally 
venture out, at the risk of their lives, to snatch 
the grass and weeds on the outer foot of the walls. 
This however was no sooner observed than the 
besiegers destroyed the resource by turning cattle 
under the walls at night. Thus at length worn otit, 
the besieged surrendered to the mercy of the 
cojiqueror. In number more than six thousand, 
they w6re sent prisoners to Syracuse ; but not, as 
former prisoners, condemned to perish by slow 

. torments 
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CHAP, torments ii> the stonequarries, all were allowed to 
redeem themselves at the price of a mina (scarcely 
three guineas) each. Those unable to raise so 
small a sum, little able of course to find an honest 
livelihood in freedom, where hire for labor was 
rare, were sold to slavery *^. Phyton, ^-ho com- 
manded during the siege, was alone reserved for a 
severer fate. If Diodorus might be believed, he 
was put to death under the immediate dfarection of 
Dionysius, witk circumstances of cruelty, not only 
the most iUiberal, but the most impolitic ; for it 
was such that his own soldieas were shocked at it. 
What cruelty may not have been retorted, on 
such an occasion, by a democratical army (xr a 
democratical assembly of the peoi^e, the tenor of 
Grecian history, and especially, of Syracusau his- 
tory, will make difficult for satis&ctcHy conjecture ; 
but the tenor of the ccmdiict of Dionysius, and 
the result of his conduct, as reported by, unfor- 
,tunately for his fame, his only remaining historian, 
show it very improbable that any cruelty, but 
especially such impolitic cruelty, could be fairly 
imputed to him ^^. 

^ We find mention of the sale of the Rhegians, by Aristotle, 
with the addition that it was agaifist his wor4 given. Aristot. 
CEcon. 1. 2. p. 68S. t. 3. ed. Paris. That such report might 
pass to Greece from the enemies of Dionysius is quite likdy, 
hut the Sicilian historian's account appears ample refutation 
of it. 

" It is remarkable enough, in the account of Diodorus, that 
the first instance of cruelty in Dionysius, which, in following 
the writers adverse to him, he has been able to specify, is the 
destruction of the vegetables under the townwall of Rhegium ; 
and the manner in which that historian has noticed the feet, 
especially if we observe what has preceded and what follows, 
IS truly curious : ' So far/ he says, ' was Dionysius from 
' pitying those whose suflferings drove them to such resources, " 

*tb»t 
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SECTION VII. 

Peace throughout the Grecian Settlements <^ Sicily and Italy. 
Piracy of the Tuscans repressed. Invasion of Sicily and 
Italy .by the Carthaginians. Treaty tbith Carthage. 

By the reduction of Rhegium, the power of the B.C. 385. 
party which banished Hermocrates and murdered Di'od. 1. is.' 
his daughter was suppressed *', and the result was ^* ^' 

peace, 

' that he sent cattle to consume their last remaining relief. 
"^ Thus, overhomc by distress, they surrendered themselves 
' and their city to the tyrant's mercy.' He proceeds then, 
with simple honesty, to-show that the tyrant had mercy, which 
not only the Syracusan'butthe Athenian democracy too oflen 
wanted, as he had before shown how little those with whom 
the tyrant had to deal often deserved mercy. For this honesty 
we cannot but give him credit, even while we recollect that 
he has related the horrid treatment of the daughter of Hermo* 
crates without expressing any disapprobation, and the massacre 
of the Carthaginians of both sexes and all ages in Motya as 
matter of glory. 

When after the death of Dionysius, it became the object of 
a powerful and at length triumphant party to vilify his fame, 
excessive animosity against the Rhegians was ascribed to him, 
and attributed to a very pueril^ cause. When he applied to 
the Rhegian people for leave to take a wife among them, it is 
said^ he received for answer, in pursuance of a vote of their 
assembly, that he might have their hangman's daughter. The* 
story perhaps is as little creditable to the Rhegian people as 
to Dionysius ; but beside its inherent improbability, the omis- 
sion of all notice of it by Diodorus in its proper place, and the 
msertion of it afterward, seems to mark that he had not found 
it in any regular history, but among some popular anecdotes 
only. Nevertheless it may have been not wholly groundless. 
A passionate speech of a Violent partyman, in the assembly 
or out of the assembly, at the time or long after, reported 
from mouth to mouth, may have been gradually, and yet 
perhaps rapidly, improved into the story which has been 
transmitted to us. The real object of the Rhegian war ap- 
pears in the result, fairly enough, tho defectively, reported by 
Diodorus. 

^ The murder of the daughter was the immediate act pf 
only a few, but the manner in which it is mentioned, by the 
writers friendly to the party, too strongly marks a general 

concurrence 
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CHAP, peace, internal and external, for all the Grecian 
^ — .— ^ cities of Sicily and Italy. It was about the same 
•fthis*Histl time that the treaty of Antalcidas gave a short 
and imperfect repose to Greece*'. Prosperity 
attended the better tranquility of the Italian and 
SiciHan cities. Even Rhegium, however the his- 
torian's account of its capture may appear to imply 
its desolation, flqrished, as we learn from the 
Piod.1.16. sequel of his narrative, under the admijiistra- 
tion of that party among its citizens which was 
friendly to Dionysius. The extensive popularity 
of the Syracusan administration meanwhile is 
evinced by the effects which it produced. Formerly 
the advantages of living under the Carthaginian 
^ governnient was alluring even to Gr6^ks. Nc^w, 

1. 15. c. J 5. on the contr^, even old allies and subjects of 
Carthage showed a preference for the Griedan 
connection, and some actually entered into nego- 
tiation for ingaging in it. 

How far Dionysius was honest or how far politic 
in the incouragement which he is said to have 
given to this disposition among the allies of 
Carthage, which would scarcely fail to superinduce 
a new rupture with that preponderant power/ the 
very defective account of Diodorus will not inable 
us to judge. But as it was scarcely possible but 

rupture 

concurrence of that party in the disposition and principles 
which led to it. 

^ Diodorus places the peace' of Antalcidas and the taking 

V of Rhegium in the same year. Dodwell, in his XenopBoniean 

chronology, ascribes the negotiation of Antalcidas at thyi Per- 

^fian court to' the year to which Diodorus gives the taking of 

'Rhegium, and the establishment of the peace in'dreeceto 

the followli^'year. Diodorus adds to the remarkable events 

of this year the sack of Rome by the Gaulst 
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rupture with that power, whatever caution were sect. 
used to avoid it, would sooner or later come', v_,,J.^ 
Syracuse and the whole Grecian interest of Sicily 
and Italy seem to have owed much to the ability, 
the diligence, the provident circumspection, with 
which h$ sought and used every opportunity for 
providing means of effectual resistance. Among 
these the most important by far was that which 
also most contributed to the prosperity and hap* - 

piness of the Greeks among themselves, namely, 
the concord produced and maintained among all 
their establishments throughout Sicily and Italy, 
which brought that high eulogy remaining to us 
from the cotemporary Athenian, the patriotic 
Isocrates, contained in the proposal of Dionysius 
as an example for Philip king of Macedonia to i«oc. Or. 
follow for 'the benefit of Greece. Aftw ^is, what * * **^* 
appear most prominent, in remaining accounts, 
are his measures for raising the Sicilian navy to a 
force unknown before among the Greeks. To 
promote this he had established a colony at 
Lissus, on the Italian shore, where naval stores 
abounded. He culti\%ted alliance with the Illy- niod. 1. 19, 
rians of the opposite shore of the Adriatic, whose 
country was fruitful in similar productions, and he 
extended still the Syracusan interest, on that con- 
tinent, by cooperating in the restoration of Alcetas, 
the expelled prince of the Molossians. 

Meanwhile the relics of the party of Diocles, 
active still in slander, when impotent for other ^ 
exercise of enmity, endevored to excite alarm 
by representing it as the purpose of Dionysius to c. is. 
gain access for a large army which he would send 
. from Sicily to plunder the temple of Delphi. The 

Vol. VIL M simple 
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CHAP, simple historian, who-believed this absurd calumny^ 

^ ^^f ^' ^ proceeds fairiy to show what the real purpose 
was, by relating what was really done, and what 
afterward followed, marking the just policy which 
directed the measures. The advantages derived 
fr6m the colony of lissus, gave means for building 
two hundred shipbouses, around the Syraeusan 
harbour, and ships to occupy them, while the co- 
lonies and connections in Italy, and on the oppositp 
shores of Epirus and Illyria, commanded the com- 
munication with Greece ; which, in any case of 
pressure from Carthage, provided the temple of 
Delphi, were respected, and public faith maintained 
with the principal Grecian republics, might be of 
incalculable advantage. 

Ch. 10. 8. 2. We have had occasion formerly to observe that 

18 IS . ^^ Tuscans were principal pirated of the western 

parts of the Mediterranean. As the trade of 

Syracuse increased, their depredations becdmujg 

Diod. 1. 15. more annoying, Dionysius moidertook himself an 
expedition to suj^a^ss them. He was successful, 
and, after the ordinaiy manner of antient war, 
much booty wasr token. In the course of the ex- 

Diod.ntsup. pcditiofi a tcmplc, of some fame for its wealth, 
was plundered by hb troops. Hence occ^ision 

^on\ 2 ^^ taken, by the enemies of his fame, to spied 
report in Sicily and in Greece, that the sacrite^ous 
robbery, meditated against Apollo at Delphi, had 
been actually executed against the rich temple of 
^ ^ Leucothea in Tuscany. That the man who had 
miited under his comn;iand the Sicilian and Italian 
Greeks, repressed the mi^t of Garttoge, macie 
Syracuse the first city of the Gretiait naiae, iMjd 
prepared the way for the very uncpmmob political 
V tranquility 
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tranquility which we shall see follow, would leave to sect. 

. . VIT 

Others the care of his great interests at home, for the ^ ' ^ 
littlie, uncreditable, and perhaps impolitic purpose 
bf plundering a temple on the Tuscan shore, seems 
too little probable to need refutation ^'^. The 
pillage, which we may believe to have been 
sacrilegiously taken by a licentious part of his 
army, his command over the sound, we are told, 
inabled him to make them surrender ; but whether 
his farther disposal of it was honorable or other- 
wise, remaining accounts will hardly warrant any 
judgement*^*. 

In the scarcely avoidable clashing of the Grecian g r «g 
and Carthagihian interests in Sicily, a new* rupture oi. 99 2. 
with Carthage was now impending. Diodorus Diod.i. 15, 
attributes this to the incouragement given, by the ^ ^^• 
Syracusan government, for the allies and subjects 
of Carthage in Sicily to desert the Carthaginian 
for the Grecian connection ; which implies that the 
Syracusan government bore at least the cha!racter 

of 

' * The passage, coming from such a reviler of Dionysius, 
who h^d just before stated robbery and sacrilege as the only 
purpose of the colonization on the Adriatic shore, is, in its own 
language, very remarkable : 

*Ot/TO?(o Atovvo'ioq) oin'oitiiitv aTsr^Xxtf; iU tov A^iap ol saroX^or^; 
fC^ori^ov ina-iv, iXTiKuq rt» tii> woX*» rir oyofict^ofji.svtp AKTctov. E» 
robVTTiq ovv •gjxftljtxeyo? Aiovva-to^, o-^oXviv a,yuv, jtctTsa-KSVocas viu^iot 
^taxoffiou; r^tv^<rt, ka) ru^oq 'n-i^tt^ay^t t? voKn T«7Xncdt/To to /ai- 
yfdo(, u^t t5 froX6» yivsfia* toi' W£^*&»Aoi' i^iyito* rcHv 'EXknvi^uif 
VoXsuVf kancntivccffi ^\ ttat yv^your^a, fxiyciy^oc woc^ob rov AtocTrof " 

iror»]bt^»9 ^iS» rt votov<; xctrtcrKivaa-i, kcu ruK?^ avvrtwrrx vph^ 

It is sometimes the unfortunate fancy of learned men to 

show their talents by maintaining absurdities : the very learned 

.Cellarina would have it that this description relates to Lissus, 

a new colony in a wild country. Wesseling has well observed 

ihit Syracuse alone can be, and most clearly is, intended. 

** Farther notiief ©f the passage of Aristotle, mentioning 
this sacrilege, will be found in a note shortly to follow. 
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CHAP, of mildness and beneficence. A requisition was 
"Xxxi. . . 

V — y-l-' made by Carthage, with which the Syracusans 

refused to comply, and war was declared. Magon, 

who had succeeded Imilcon in that high rank 

which the Greeks described by the title of kin^ 

took the command of a very large force, with 

which Sicily and Italy were at the same time 

invaded. Dionysius provided effectual resistance 

in both countries. He himself opposed Magon 

in Sicily, and, the armies coming to a general 

action at Cabala, he gained a complete viet(w:y. 

Magon was one of ten thousand said to have been 

killed; and five thousand are reported to have 

been made prisoners. Nevertheless the power of 

Carthage inabled the son of Magon, in the same 

Diod. ). 15. summer, according to the historian, to revenge 
his father's death. He met the Greeks at Cronium, 
and directing his great effort against the wing 
commanded by Leptines, brother of Dionysius, 
he overpowered it, and Leptines himself fell 
Dionysius, unable either to protect the defeated 
part of his army, or to oppose effectual resistance 
to the conquerors, retreated^ and the Carlhaginians 
giving no quarter, the Sicilian slain are said to 
have been fourteen thousand. The loss of Leptines, 
whose great and good qualities seem to have been 
universally acknowleged, would alone have been 
heavy to the Grecian cause in Sicily, and especially 
to Dionysius, in whose confidence none equalled 

ibicf, him, unless perhaps Philistus. It seems however 

probable that the battle was very obstinately 
fought, and that the loss of the conquerors abo 
was great; for, instead of pursuing, success, the 
Carthaginian general withdrew to Panormus, and 

sent, 
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sent proposals of peace. These Dionysius readily sect. 
met, and a treaty was soon concluded. If we may 
trust Diodorus for the terms, Selinus, and that 
part of the Agrigentine territory which lay west- 
ward of the river Halycus, were yielded to 
Carthage : the Grecian interest was confirmed 
where else it had before extended ; but a thousand 
talents (about two hundred thousand pounds) were 
paid to the Carthagihians for the expences of the 
war. 

SECTION vnu 

Peace of Sixteen Years^ Syracuse inlarged and embellished, 

Syracusan Revenue. Litteraturc incouraged. Assistance 

from Syracuse to Lacedcemon against Thebes, War renewed 

betxoeen Syracuse and Carthage. Truce, Death of Dionysius, 

Tho the historian's account of what led to this 
treaty of peace is very defective, yet his report of 
the terms, as an outline, carries the appearance 
of being reasonable and correct, and we Jerive 
from him testimony of very high value for what 
followed. The Grecian cities of Sicily and Italy, 
united under the superintending administration of 
Syracuse, injoyed, during the long period of sixteen 
years, such quiet, that a perfect void in the 
military and political history of those countries 
insues : for their prosperity only we find them 
noticed by antient writers. The circumstances 
are unparalleled in Grecian history, and, for the 
tranquility alone, had we no evidence of the 
prosperity, might be esteemed a phenomenon of 
the rarest, and most Avorthy of admiration. In 
the loss of. all accounts from the party friendly 
t0 Dionysius, w€ owe to the method only of 

M 3 Diodorus^ 
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CHAP. Diodorus, arran^ng his narrative in the way of 
^ — ,^* ^ annals, the unsuspicious information that a period 
so fortunate, and of such a length, existed. Without 
this sort of negative history, the allusions to such 
a gojden age, found among other writers, and 
especially the cotemporary Athenian Isocrates, 
would have appeared inexplicable. 

But able, active, and intrepid as Itionysius, 
according to all accounts, was in war, it is yet 
not lightiy indicated that he had a stronger in- 
clination for the arts of peace. Among all the 
troubles of his preceding administration, we find 
him executing great works for the improvement of 
the town of Syracuse. But hitherto the principal 
object necessarily was to give it strength : now he 
could attend to its embellishment. Florishing 
in peace^ it acquired that extent which vestiges 
even at this day show, and that population which 
made it the wonder or those and of aftertimes. 
IJQder the direction of pionysius, temples were 
built, an4 whatever else, in the hi3torian's ex- 
pression, for convenience or for spleador, became 
Diod. 1. 15. ^j^g greatness of the city, was done. Nor did the 
wide circuit of the walls suffice for the public edi- 
fices : magnificent places of exercise, of the kind 
c^ll^d by the Greeks gymnasia, were raised wijthojat 
it, on the bank of the Anapus. In ^ntept altqgetheir 
of buildings, in extent of f<;«rtific^pn3, ift pc^ulfir 
tion, in numbei* of ships of war, ai^d vf^ ev^ty^ 
conven^eij^ce of^rts aad nayal arsenals, Sj^i^u^, 
uQpler the admHiistratipn o£ Dionysi^is, \|^^un-. 
equallec^ thyo.^ghputi th?;CQuntri€S; 0¥supie4: by tbe^ 
€r?eekst 

The 
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The revenue, through which such mighty things sect. 
were done, in peace and war, by a state of very v_IJJL-» 
narrow empire, is much an object of curiosity, for * 
which remaining means of gratiiScation are very 
scanty^ Xenophon's treatise on the Athenian 
revenue, whence best a general idea of the 
financial systems of the republics may be gathered, Ch. 21. a. 1. 
has been formerly noticed. The little work on 
public revenue, remaining from Aristotle, not a Aristot. 
treatise, but rather notes for a treatise, principally 
of expedients used in emergencies by many differ- 
ent governments, contains some of Dionysius of 
Syracuse. Of the ordinary revenue of , the Syra- 
cusan state unfortunately no mention is mcftie. 
When puUic purposes required money, beyond 
what the ordinary revenue supplied, recourse, it 
appears, was had to the general assembly. Thus 
it is fiiHy indicated that the government^ under 
Dionysius, was democratical^*. We have already 
se&\ largely, in the history of Athens, and .the 
sequel will yet largely show, how difficult was tMb^ 
task of the minister of a democracy, when public 
exigencies required that money should be raised 
from the people ; how hardly consent could be 
obtained for any burden upon the people at large ; 
what heartburnings arose in consequence between? 
tiie rich and the poor ; ^hat evasions were prac-^ 
ISBStd by some of the wealthy ; what frequent aikl' 

violent 

^ Atifimu Xvpsmtiiftoi, iS$v>^iitvoq ^^fiav» ffvtotyayMf ixitXn- 
airnv TTo^icuif ifiia'tv • Tpm^i^i ^ fuvvifiyfia'ntf ijU?\2^uv, jJ^i» on 

^to'woiro xfvifiiirtiv* ExxXn^iar tv» ovvotyayuvf ifri Ow* 

»iafofu9 ^i ufyv^iovy pofuffiMt Ifxo^/i KCta'atrifov, k») <rj9etyetyu9 
ln,iCkna^a,9, iroM» tov xcxofAjbU»ov vafjAayLOtro^ vvifi*wip' oi « 

l^fbvfrro* AnstDt. (BcoQ. !• a. p. 698. 1 3* ^d^ Paris. 

M4 
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CHAP, violent oppression fell upon others. With this We 
have seen also another inconvenience ; how rarely 
the secresy could be preserved, in communication 
with friendly states, or in purposes agaimt the 
hostile, which, for any reasonable hoj)e of success, 
was often indispensable. The measures reported 
by Aristotle of Dionysius, as worthy the notice of 
future politicians, are all of a tendency to obviate, 
these inherent evils of democracy, with(Hit trench-, 
ing upon democracy itself. 

A poll-tax appears to have been a common 
expedient of the Syracusan government in emer- 
gencies. This concurs with other circumstances 
to mark that, thp the form was democratical, the 
higher orders had considerable weight in the 
Syracusan government ; for a poll-tax is compara- 
tively light on the rich, and heavy on the poor; 
but it brings money immediately, and in amount 
nearly certain. Dionysius therefore wanting, 
apparently for the Carthaginian war^^ some 
command of such a resource for emergencies, had 
recourse to an artifice. Assembling the people, 
he tpld them that opportunity offered of most 
important advantage for the state, no less than to 
gain a considerable city to the Syracusan con- 
federacy, if the treasury might be sufficiently 
supplied for the purpose; and he accordingly 
desired a contribution of two staters (perhaps two 
pounds sterling) from every citizen. His argu- 
ments and his chariacter prevailed : the decree for 
the contribution passed, and the money was paid. 

A few 

Tpw^ik rflpvvjjy^^iir f/^i?^v, is the want assigned by 
Aristotle, 
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A few days after, assembling the people again, he sect. 
told them that adverse circumstances, not to be 
foreseen, had defeated the project, but every con- 
tributor should immediately have his money 
returned ; and this was done punctually. None 
could tell what had been really in view ; but the 
consequence was a general confidence in Diony- 
sius^^, such that, in following emergencies, without 
disclosing -the secrets of administration, a poll-tax 
could always be obtained. 

But, in a republic, to obtain from the wealthy 
their reasonable share, without resorting to the 
violences practised at Athens, artifice seems to 
have been necessary. At a time therefore when 
money was much wanted for public purposes, 
Dionysius declared, in the general assembly, that 
he had seen the goddess Ceres, who required that 
the women should deposit all their jewels and 
golden ornajnents in her temple. The women of 
his family, he said, had already obeyed the divine 
behest, and those who failed would assuredly incur 
the goddess's anger. General obedience to the 
injunction being thus obtained, he made a solemn 
sacrifice, at the conclusion of which he declared 
that the goddess had kindly consented to lend the 
dedicated valuables for the use of the republic. 
The ground thus gained then he proceeded to use 
as'fodtidation for a permanent tax, in its kind cer- 
tainly the least possibly oppressive, inacting that 

women, 

^^'AviKria-aro roiq' TroXWxi. A stronger phrase, to express 
general popularity, the Greek language itself would hardly 
furnish. 
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CHAP, women, who would wear costly ornaments, should 
* pay to the goddess a sum equal to their value. 
Free gifts also, as at Athens, were in use at 
Syracuse. But it was the misfortune of this mode 
of taxation, especially in a government less arbi- 
trary than the Athenian, that while real patriots 
paid, the disaflfected avoided payment. Free gifts 
being proposed, many, of supposed wealth, pleaded 
poverty. Dionysius gave out that he also was 
poor, but he. would nevertheless find means to 
contribute to the support of the commonweakh. 
Accordingly directing the most valuable of bis 
moveable eflfects to be put *to auction^ the pre- 
tenders to poverty were found to be among the 
purchasers. It was then ordered that the price 
paid should go to the public treasury, and the 
goods back to Dionysius's house ^^* 

In 

^ It is obvious that such a measure, as applicable gene- 
rally to the citizens, if at all practicable^ould ilbt be within 
the policy of the man t© whom public confidence was so great 
an object, and so successfully attained, as is indicated b th« 
preceding example. But used against a disaffected or disin- 
geraious few only, it would obtain ready confirmatioiLfrom the 
decrees of a majonty in the general assembly. Sa it may b« 
observed also of a measure of military discipline, afterwafd 
reported by Anstotle of Dionysius, on occasion of the plunder 
ol a ten^le m Tuscany, by his troops, already noticed ia the 
t^lr c I ^^?«»an^ed that every man should deliver up one 
half of what he had so irregularly taken. The plunderers, 
hopmg, from the terms of tiw order, that tltey should not otIv 
escape punishment, but be aUowed to retain the other hal4 
^Hft more or less exactness obeyed the requisition. But 
li'ionysius, having thus gamed a considerdWc amount of tb* 

^iJl'lTlt J<? ^^ r^''^^'^' ^^^ ^^^^^^ a second order for the 
other half to be brought in. For the writer's purpose, m a 
collection of notes, it sufficed to mention the soldiers or s^ilera 
t^'^^:. But such a measure, calling a whole armament 
to account, would evidently have been impracticable. Of 
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In a time when a real scarcity of money pre- sect. 
vented the necessary exertions of government, he 
proposed a coinage of pewter, to pass at the value 
of silver. Much argument was necessary to pre- 
vail upon the assembly to ratify this measure : the 
people, says Aristotle, chose rather to have silver 
than pewter ; but nevertheless Diony sius at length 
obtamed the decree he desired. Perhaps in no 
other way, that the circumstances of the age 
admitted, could he equally have attained,^ for the 
Syracusan state, the modern advantage of paper- 
money. If, on another occasion, to pay a public 
debt, he used the more exceptionable method of 
requiring the current com to be taken at twice its 

former value, it should be considered what the 
difficulties of administration must have been iii. 

the pressure of a Carthaginian war. 

A tax on cattle, which of course would excite 
uneasiness among the landowners, appears, in the 
philosopher's account, to have carried more im- 
policy than any of the others. Several successive 
regulations became necessary to obviate great iii- 
conveniencies, and even to make it productive i 
but, in the end, it should seem that Dionysius 
succeeded. Such a tax^ levied in the way of tithe^ 
and bearing the name, seem& to have been, ordi- 
narily gyaiQng the Greeks, imposed only oo con- 
que^^ed countries ^. Possibly this tax, however 

regularly 

coiii;^e therefore the words must fee taken as applying only 
to a dissolute part of an armament, whose general good tfiS"' 
ciplioe a^Qid goo4 disposidon alonp couldi give meanis fer cwj" 
iog ^uclv a, measure into execution agaip^t. any part- 

^ Aristotle reckons this tax in that class which he distin- 
guishes by the titie- of^ Olxo»ofA,l» cavfafnuii) o£ which is 9 « 
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CHAP, .regularly laid by a decree of the general assembly, 
and however necessary toward preservmg all the 
lands of the Sicilian Greeks from such an impost 
under the arbitrary order of a Carthaginian gene- 
ral, may have contributed largely to extend the 
title of tyrant, as a common addition to the name 
of-Dionysius. 

Among the reports which passed to Greece from 
the adverse party, it was said that distress only, 
arising from waste of private fortune, induced 
Hipparinus to comiect his political interest with 

Arist Poiit. that of Dionysius. It is not improbable that the 

1. 5. p» 626. "^ , 111 r» 1 

ed. Parii. prfdc of Hippanuus may have been hurt at find- 
ing it tepedient, whether from private or political 
necessities, to become in a manner dependent upon 
the abilities and popularity of one so inferior in 
years and in family importance. Nevertheless, 
the silence of the adverse historian, and the still 
more adverse biographer, not lightly implies that 
no discord between the autocrator-generals inter- 
rupted public business. The marriage of Diony- 
sius with the daughter of Hipparinus, unless his 
consent to that also should be attributed to private 
necessities, which pther accounts, especially Plu- 
tarch's, tend to contradict, would mark rather 
private esteem, as well as political concord. When 
Hippjirinus died we do hot learn; but it seems 
likely to have been before his son Dion was of an 
age to warrant any pretension immediately to 
offer himself for popular choice, to succeed to the 
first civil and military office of the republic. 
Former precedents were rather in favor of one 
thun two together in that high situation; those 

especially 
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especially of Gelon and Hieron formerly, and sect. 
lately of. Diodes and Daphnaeus. Dionysius, ^ — r-^ 
however, after the death of Hipparinus, remained 
without a collegue in the supreme magistracy. 
If in this invidious situation he had cause to fear 
the interfering pretensions of any, Dion apparently 
would be the foremost object of his jealousy. 
Nevertheless that he remained the friend of the 
family of Hipparinus, that he was kind to Dion, 
that, whatever may have been the derangement of 
the father's affairs, the son inherited and injoyed 
a very large patrimony, and was put forward, by 
the surviving general-autocrator, in civil and in 
military office, is allowed by the most adverse 
writers and denied by none. 

Dionysius had a strong propensity to litterature, 
' and the busiest Ufe commonly affords portions of 
leisure, in which an active mind will still be em- 
ployed, and the change of employment serves for 
relaxation and rest. He delighted particularly in 
poetry, and was himself a poet. The weakness of 
his character seems to have been, like that of the 
great Themistocles, vanity and ostentatiousness. 
Like his predecessor in command, Hieron, he 
would send his chariots to the Olympian games. 
If we might believe Strabo, the power of his arms Strab. i. $. 
by sea and land so commanded the Adriatic sea 
and its shores, that he had his principal breeding 
§tud in the Venetian territory. But this, in itself 
improbaUe enough, is rendered more so^ Ity what 
.the geographer also relates, that Ancona was a p. ut. 
colony of Syracusans who withdrew from his 
tyra^my; unlesa indeed they withdrew with his 

^on^enL 
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CHAP, consent. But Ancona, Jike Lissus, on the sam^ 
v-l-.,-!-' coast, was settled under the protection of the 

chlj).**^^***' Syracusan government. 

But he is said to have been most anxious to 
shine as a poet ; and probably his poetical talents 
isocratea were Considerable ; for Isocrates n^ntions that a 
i)iod.i.i5. tragedy of his composition won the prize in the 
great field of contention for poetical fame, the 
theater of Athens. At Olympia he was less for- 
tunate, having apparently sent both his verses and 
his horses thither in untoward season, when 
politics would be likely to interfere with the deci- 
sion on poetical merit ; for those who then held 
the Eleian government, and swayed the Eleian 
people, were, with the greatest part of Pelopon- 
nesus, highly hostile to Lacedaemon, then in close 
alliance with Syracuse. If beside litterary fame, 
and the simple glory of a victor in the games, he 
had a political purpose, which is probable, he was 
not in that either successful; for an invective 
against him, composed by Lysias, the celebrated 
rhetorician, and pronounced before the meetings 
falling hi more with the political sentiments of the 
majority, he was abused as a tyrant, and his poetry 
was reviled^ 

Fond however of the conversation of lettered 
men, he gathered about him all the principal lit- 
terary characters of the time ; who were drawn 
per'haps less by hii? munificence than by the- supe- 
rior quiet and security of the residence of Symcuse 
in that troubled age. A most improbable story 
is tdW of his treatment of Plato, who was among 
the visitors he most honored. In consequence of 
25 offence 
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offence puerilely taken, it is said he caused the sect. 
philosopher to be exposed in the common slave- 
market, and actually sold. But the accounts of 
the same writers show that the society of litterary 
men remained in Sjrracuse, and about Dionysius; 
and that, as far as the influence of his administra- 
tion extended in Italy as well as in Sicily, the 
towns w ere seats of learning, more, with exception 
for Athens only, than any others of the Greek 
nation. The tale, indeed, involves its own con- 
tradiction; proceeding to say that Plato was 
redeemed by a subscription of philosophers re- 
siding in the Sicilian and Italian cities ; of course 
under the protection of that superintending govem- 
ni'^nt, by the chief administrator of which it is 
pretended the injurious violence was committed ^''. 

It 

*^ The story of the sale of Plato, as given by Diodorus, hat 
such confirmation as it may derive from the letters attributed 
to Plato himself, and printed with his dialogues. Those let- 
ters seem to haye been acknowleged by Plutarch, and thence 
probably have obtained credit among the modern learned. 
Barthelemi has admitted them implicitly, note, p. 548. 1 3 ed. 
Svo. Their authenticity, so supported, it cannot but be hazard- 
ous to question ; and yet, the character of spuriousness they 
exhibit, being to my mmd convincing, I should be wanting in 
the duty I have undertaken, if I attributed any authority to 
them, and perhaps if I wholly declined saying why I refuse it. 
Not however to enter into long argument, it should seem, that to 
Diodorus, tho he tells the same story of the sale of Plato, they 
were either unknown, or known to be spurious z for they tell 
of three voyages made by Plato to Sicily, and Diodorus be- 
lieved in only one. But the very inanity of those letters seems 
enough to mark them for supposititious. Considering the per* 
son pretended writing, the persons addressed, the subjects of 
the letters, and the circumstances of the times, it is surely im- 
possible to read them without the utmost disappointment; Is 
it imaginable that such letters could have been written by 
Plftto, not containing one syllable of information that might 
not have been written as wtU four hundred years after, by 

any 
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CHAP. It is for these sixteen years of settled peace and 
■^ ^^r. prosperity, which the malice of disappointed fac- 
tion seems to have resented more than actual 
injury, that we especially want the history of 
Philistus. Of political and military occJurrences 
within Sicily or Italy, during the term, no informa- 
tion remains. In Greece the 'paoSfe of arms, 
produced by the peace of Antalcidas, immediately 
preceded it. That pause of hardly three years, 
tho there was hot settled peace throughout the 
republics, was, for that country of troubles, an 
uncommon period of quiet. Soon after the set- 
tlement of the peace of Sicily, 'it was partially 
interrupted by the war which Lacedsemon earned 
against Olynthus ; and presently all was embroiled 
again, through the seizure of the citadel of Thebes 
by the Lacedaemonians, producing, in a lon^ series 
of complicated hostilities, the fatal consequences, 
which we have seen, to Lacedaemon itself. 
B.C.S73. Sicily and the Grecian settlements in Italy, had 
01. leo. 4. already injoyed six years of tranquility, when the 
Lacedaemonians, pressed by the united arms of 
Thebes and Athens, and fearful of the preponder- 
ance of the Athenian navy, and the extension of 

the 

any sophist the most ignorant, not only of the private affairs 
of the individuals concerned, but of the puhlic circumstances 
of Sicily and Greece in their time? Between the ages of 
Diodorus and Plutarch, to arrain arbitrary power directly^ we 
know was necessarily to be avoided ; but oblique attack, a 
kind of velitatio, under the mask of Grecian story, was much 
in vogue. The letters then are in consonance witii Plutarch's, 
purpose, in his life of Dion, and with Barthelemi's, in his 
Anacharsis. But the whole story of the sale of. Plato, and 
hi« redemption ^y the philosoph^s, unmentioned by the 
cotemporaries Xenophon, Aristotle, or Demosthenes, and 
virtually contradicted by Isocrates, seems too absurd almost 
,to deserve even the notice that has here been tak^n of it. 






the Athenian influence among the ilands of the sect. 
western sea, applied to Syracuse for assistance to v-_I!ii^ 
prevent them ; urging not only the claim of an 
allied power, but the clear interest of the Sictlian 
Giseeks as requiring it. Ten ships were accord* 
ingly sent to reinforce the Lacedaemonian fleet at 
Corcyra, nine of which were intercepted, im- Ch.«6.i.a 
mediately : on reaching the iland, by the able 
Athenian commander Iphicrates. Soon after this 
the Athenians fenounced the Theban aUiance, and 
ingeiged in confederacy with Lacedcemon against 
Thebes. Then Syracuse also seems to have be- 
come the ally of Athens. Dionysius was so 
received into fevor by the Athenian people, tho 
we. are uninfonnechon .what precise occasion, that EpPbiiipp. 
the privileges of an Athenian citizen were given ap.i)emott. 
to himself and all his posterity. Of any farther 
auxiliary force, sent from Syracuse, no notice 
occurs till about eight years after, in the heavy 
pressure upon lacedsenum, after the fatal battle 
of Leuctm, and its sequel, the invasion of Laconia^ 
when Epaminondas a second time entered Pelo- B.C-368, 
ponnesus, witli the assembled strengdi of the ch. st!^'. 4I 
Theban confederacy. Faithful then to its antient *** ^^** ****** 
aJly in distress, the Syraciisan government sent 
twenty triremes and a body of foot . and horse ; 
the foot Spaniards and Gauls, possibly those which 
had been received into the Syracusan service on 
the retreat of the Carthaginian besieging army ; 
the horse probably native Syracusans, who com- 
pensated the smallness of their dumber by their 
.activity and the superiority of their disciplme. 

About two years after, when Greece was in that b. C. 366. 
Vo L. VII. N . confusion ^^' ^''^' » 
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CHAP, confusion of war and politics wMda preceded the 
embassy of Pelopidas to tfae Persian courts war 
broke out again between the Sicilians and Cartha- 

Diod.i.i5. gmians. Diodorus and Plutarch impute the 
cakunity to the imibition of Dionysius ; oardess 
of reconcilii^ this^ with their imputatioils against 
him df depiendency upon Carthage. Diodorud 
however acknowleges the pr^enoe at least of a 
just cause^ in the incursions from Carthagman 
settlements upon Grecian Icmdspand Htiiarcb 
proceeds to assert, what cantfiot but be coi&idered 
as invdbi^ing eulogy o£ the Sj^mciisan administra- 
tion^ that the Grecian forces, \diich it could now 
assemble and carry into action, amounted^ to a 
hundred thoii^and foot, ten thousand horse, and 
five hundred ships of war. Diocbrus states tiie 
armament, which actually nnyved under the orders 
of Dionysius, to have consisted of tiiirty thousand 
foot, three thousand hors^ and three hundred 
ships of war, which may parhaps be no great 
exa^eration. Selinus, £ryx, and even Entelk^ 
which had formerly baffled his^fibrts, now yielded 
to him. In an attempt upcm Lilybaeum he failed; 
and the staormy season thai appnoaching, its 
dangers for the aniient vessels of war mduced him 
to remand the greater partof Iris fleet to Syrtousd. 
The Carthaginians, in an unexpected attack upoii 
the squadron left in the port of Eyrx, took several 
ships. In the course of the winter negotiation 
was opened, which produced a truce; soon alter 
which Dionysius was seized with a disorder, of 
which he died. 
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APPENDIX TO THE THIRTY-FIRST CHAPTER. 

Of the Character of the elder Dionysiut, and qf his 

Governments 

Tho it hpis beeD carefully endevored, in the three appen- 
]j^ C^apt^s, tp g^ve the fairest account^ that ' 
Wqldrb^i elicited from an tient memorials, of an 
iirteft^t^ portion of the Grecian republics, during 
9d9 ilrtearesting period, yet it- may not be wholly 
upnoei^sfipry, botil: toward establishing the &ith of 
Ibejfore^nng,^ and clearing Jhe way for the coming 
vmf^3^%^ to take some farther notice of obscmi* 
^3 left^ ajid .extefi^^agancies warranted by ijritera 
of : bjgh> aulhwity, . through whic^ this part of 
l^tory. ha$. boen sii)gidarly cloudy and disguised. 
Wie? hftye already seen miiclv ^^^ ^ the sequel 
vm^h more will ajjpegr, of the origin of those 
^i04^ pictures of Diany^ius- wJbicH have been 
trf^psdpM^ed, incidentally however only, and with-r 
ftHt Jii^tQwalr cowiecticrn^ by naost respectable 
aj^t^nt fiMtbors. It must be observed, and occa- 
a^ion-wiit oc.ew to^ repeat the remark, that, even 
Vftder itlie republic^ wbil€^ history was scanty, anji 
bfi0teiiiicigeithe« rajce, th6 numerous philosophers, 
afMl -eyw ih^, gresjtest, ^^aoting a statement of 
|9€l^, fpr g^ouad> or for illustration of an argu- * 
ifteiMi, took ordinarily any popular report, witliout 
care of its authenticity. When books afterwa^rd 
i^ndtipUed)) the despotism^ fiist of the successors 
of Altexander, and then much moire that of the 
Roman entire, stopping the political career which 
wash befote open, the busy-niinded,' educated for 

N 2 that 
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CHAP, that career under the philosophers, turned their 

XXXI " • . • 

^ — v-^ talents and their ingenuity to idle disputation. 
Stories invented by party malignity, offering the 
highest-colored pictures, seem, withbut regard for 
their origin, generally to have been preferred; 
and, for this merit, those disseminated by the 
enemies of Dionysius appear to have earned 
Cic.de Orat siugular favor. Even Cicero, we find, gave into 
DebunOr. ^^is practicc of the philosophers,- with Ivhom he 
De^Dvn ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ associatiug himself, and example of 
1. 1. c. 20. it remains from him not a little remarkable. 
Philistus^ the friend, the assistant in peace and 
war, and the historian of Dionysius, is mentioned, 
in his didactic and critical works, as among the 
first historical writers ; not only admirable for his 
style and manner, but worthy of confidence for 
his ability, diligence^ and means of acquaintance 
with the facts he related ^^ Nevertheless, when, 
among his philosophical questions, he w^anted an 
exan^ple of a horrid tyrant, setting aside Pbilistus, 
he gives, from the opposite party-writers, with all 
the deformity of their coloring, the odious pictures 
that his immediate purpose required. He does 
not indeed profess to write history ; he meerly 
draws example, such as he found to his immediate 
purpose among historical writers, and not with- 
out acknowlegement that different representations 

, existed. 

• Syracusius Philistus, qui, com Dionysii tyranni familia- 
rissimus esset, otium suum consumpsit in bistoria scribenda,' 
maximeque Tbucydidem est, sicut mihi videtur, imitatua, 
Cic. de Orat. 1. 2. c. 13. Pbilistum, doctum bominem et 
diligentem, et aequalem temporum illorum. E|e iDivin. 1. 1. 
c. 20. Catonem cum Pbilisto et Tbucydide corapararesi 
-- — quos emm ne e Graecis quisquam imitari potest. Dt* 
Clar. Or. c. 85. 
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existed. These stories, thus related by Cicero, appen- 

DIX. 

afford very satisfactory evidence that they were ^ — v-^ 

in his time extant, in works* of litterary merit 

enough to have fame, but none that he gave 

them credit against the contrary testimonies also 

extant. 

' Plutarch's account however must certainly be 

otherwise considered. Not professing to write 

connected history, he professes nevertheless to 

extract from it the lives of eminent men, and 

represent their characters fairly. Of the public 

conduct of Dionysius, how he acquired his power,' 

how he administered the complex affairs of a state 

or confederacy composed of all the Sicilian and 

Italian Greek cities, how he managed its revenue, 

how he combined and directed its force, so as to 

excite the admiration of the great Scipio Africanus 

at his success in the wars with Carthage, and to ^^h^^ *-i^- 

o ^ p. 721. 

draw confession, even from Plutarch, of the sin- 
gularly florishing state of Syracuse under him, 
Plutarch appears to have thought himself not at 
all bound to show. But he has entered into the 
priviate life, the domestic affairs and the closet 
conversations of this extraordinary tyrant, which 
he has undertaken to know, without at all saying 
how they became known. The man whom Scipio 
professed to admire as one : of the greateist men, 
not only of his own but of any age, who, in liie 
testimony of^Cicero, governed Syracuse eight-and- f *5^^"^ 
thirty years, who/ having defended his country in 
arms agsiinit the most formidable power then 
upon earth, msuntained it in a peace cpid tran- 
quility unknown elsewhere among the Greeks, and 
I N 3 provided 
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c If A P. provided so that this happy peiiod sboold exteiid 
far beyond his own life, this man Plutafi^ refHVr 
sents as a compound of the fpul^t vices and 
basest weaknesses. ^ So ^^spicious,' he say^ 
and fearful of all men, was the first Dioaysius, 
that he would not allow scissars to be u^ 
about his head, but, his h^ii^ was kept in form 
with a burning coal. No person, not his Imyi- 
ther, tiot his son, was allowed to comq into his 
presence, without first stripping hipiself hefore 
the guard, for pissurfuice against secreted wea- 
pons. His brother Leptines, for tfiki^ a ^>ear 
from an attending guardsman, to pQint out th^ 
situation of plapes in a countfy ^hkh was the 
subject of conversation, incuired his heavy dis- 
pleasure, ^nd tfee giwu-dsman wa^ pnt to de^^A 
for pUrting with the spear. Marsj^, whc^ |ie 
had raised to ^ high ipJ^Hfry eomlBandj ?e^ng 
that he had dreamed eil having l^iiled Di^fty- 
sius, was executed for Ijie eiril disppsiti^ so 
indicated.' ^ 

To refute such taies it is hardly neCfisBwy to 
refer to the account of IHodorus^ codfirn^ by 
Aristotle, of thf^ popoterity l)^ which |)iQiiy$ji,^ 
acquired hi« pm^, mA irf his free feod $onMen^ 
communication with nil ra»ks of peof)fe vrhen in 
foil PQ^fissic^ cf it ; the poet 'ft f ensQp, ^pa«(^ 
i^ioed, migtefe suffice agatfist-4h« phflo^ftRhfii 
extray4gto«©8^: ' ¥ Hnc* .9hmti t^ mA %t 
' soy^ebty^ Mthoirf; f/ienite ftpd jwitibfirtb. p^«t 
f \mty ? ' What h»te cvroninatMc^i uw^ huve 
a^sifit^d; in^®$i^ii for wdh t%k»i kt ^imi^mm 
0f Sim* te i>^e. Qmvsdyi, (^pwteilr.h$i C«»(^ 
.22 . for 
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foTiits inlrinaic mwlty tJ^ough WMcli it hagae- APt^- 
qmted a ^uat cdbbdty, may deset^ve notice^ tteit ^ — ^--^ 
<tf the ffi9i^ of Damocles; If, in c<mversa1jcm at 
table, Dibii^ius cnLy said, ' Could you, Daniocl^^ 
^ii)jdy tiui mostdbliciousfetist, isi the most in*^ 
' S^^S^ ^company^ with a s#ord suspended b^j&t 
^ your head by a single honefaair ?^ the fomidation - 
woitjid hi abondasit for the ingdmots^ story which 
his been tmansnakted to po6tority« 

From the earlier, and more impartial Roman 
bk^rapher, we have not a Ufe, hot a character of 
Difmysijoa^ wihich may deserve to be reportcfd, as 
nearly as maJy be in h^ own ^drds — ^ Dionysius,' Cor. Nep. 

1 , . 1 .• I I • de rcgibui. 

he says, \ wai^ among the pi^mces kncfi^n to history 
\ ixb^st eminent for the ^6ry of their actions ; d 
Vbf&ve ibi^dier, an able general, and, what is 

* tarfaly found in a tyrant, above tiie temptations 
*oflmt, luxury, avarice^ and every otiier vice, 

* eixcept the? thirst of toverein power, which led 
^him to. cruelty. In iiis cpn^afit purpose of 

* str^igthening bis aotbority, he sp^^ th6 life 
^ of iKj^ vdiopihe liiuspecteci of plotting against 

* him; NeverthddBs Ae. tyraiKny which he ac^ 

* iqpg&red by bis virtue arid iMpavery, he retaine<l 
^ with tetroGbrdiniixy fielktty, and, djing at the age 
' (^jBdiore tkm^tsf fears^ he left bdiind him a^ 
^ilmiahmg kingdom/ 

\ . Here we .firid a mica desoribed^ Ivho mighi de- 
fignd Sicily against Gurthage, and gdn the ffdmi-^ 
m&m df a great Roiitaji. Yet it seems due to 
the. chamcter of Diofiysius to obj»erve, that, in the 
whole; d«tBil^ of the Siciliian histoiian^ often im^' 
imting ^radHy iak general tetms, and showing 

v 4 clemency, 
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CHAF. ctemency, liberality, and generosity in specific 
^---v-^ instances, no instance of craelty is specifieki^^ but 
in the very doubtful case of Phyton, general of 
the Rhegians, where exaggeration is evident.' If 
then we add the total failure of all notice of the 
cruelty of Dionysius by the very eminent cotem-' 
. porary writers, by whom we find him mentioned,' 
Xenophon, Isocrates, DemostheoeS) and Aristotiei,^ 
and to this negative testimony join tiiat whkh is 
rather positive, so strongly implied in the recom- 
Phiifp*^ mendation of his example by laocrat^ for the 
common benefit of Greece, tiae inference seems 
but reasonable that the tales of that excavation 
amcMig the quarries of Syracuse, still called the 
ear of Dionysius, and all those which Cicero, and* 
Plutarcl;!, and SeneCa, and philosophical &blers 
of later ages have reported, of the singidarly^ 
tyrannical character of his government, however 
become popular and almost fwoverbial, have ori- 
ginated only in the malice of party*spiirit. . 
. It is obvious that there would be always, among 
the Sicilian and Italian Greeks, a party deskous' 
of propagating opinions of DicmyMos, such as 
Plutarch has transmitted, and that party /we shall 
see becoming the ruling party ; but how the dis- 
position passed, as iri ^ ceitain degree evidaitiy 
it did, t6 Athens, and extensively over Greeet^ 
is not so obvious. Th&cfd xemadns^liawevery from 
a most respectable coteinp«3aiy' writer, what will. 
i?ot only throw . ligltf on . this . jsul^eot, .but assfet: 
tOT^ard a just genei:al view of the politics of the. 
^^, and a just estimatiiQuof the acaiunfe trans*/, 
mitted by l^ter ,ai|ti*>r^. . Thie dSscwr^e- of 
. /> . /. Isocrates, 
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Isocrates, known by tte name of the Panegyrical Af>i*EK. 
Oration, reaUy a poKtical pamflet, was written ^ — ^r^ 
when the conduct of the Lacedaemonians in the 
punishmait of Mantinda, in the seizure of thd ^.^^fofuui 
citadel of Thebes, and in the wars, which presently ^**- 
followed, with Phlius and Ol3mthus, excited ji^st 
indignation and alarm among thinking men 
throughout Greece ; wid hence it was an object 
of general patriotisbi to excite opposition to their 
ambitious views and oppressive measures. Syra- 
cuse, the antient ally of Lacedsemcm, continued 
to be sirch while Dionysius directed its govern- 
ment; and, of course, throughout the extensive . 
party among the Grecian republics adverse to 
Lacedaem^[i, there would be some fellowfeeling 
with the party ' in Italy and Sicily adverse to 
Dionysius. Of this temper Isocfates endevored 
to av&il himself in that oration. Among a labored 
collection of reproaches against Lacedffimon, de- 
duced from earliest history, he asserts it to have 
been through the cordial cooperation of the Lace- 
daemonian government that Dionysius made him- 
self tyrant of Sicily* But when Ihe Theban 
democracy, aftpr having successfully resisted op- 
prei^on, aspired to a tyrannical command over 
Other states^ fiiendfy connection being then formed 
between Athene and Lacedaemon, Dionysiiis, al- 
jrisady the illly of Lacedaemon, apparently became 
also thie ^ly of Athens ; for the freedom <£ the Ep.phiiipp. 
cityj' as already mentioned, was given to him for pl^i^?"'*^ 
himself and all his posterity. Then an Athenian ^^' ^iske. 
inight eulogize Dionysius, tho a tyrant. MIe, isocr.Ni- 
'/oundthe rest of Sicily,' saysa cotemporary ^1.'^' 

.. \A : . . ;j rh^toncian^ 
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CHAP. thf^rimB^ ^ desolated^ atid SyrafHide severdif 
> ' .y ' .^ ^ preased by wftr; Ev^ty danger he met and 
^ ev^ed, aad oiiade SyiBcuse the greatest €ii 
iTipmp ^ Grecian cities ^.[ Isociratte did not scrapie to 
p. 360.1. It avow eorr^sptodenee with Dipnysiu^ * whdn he 
p. 350, * held the tyranrty ^° V tod must surely have de- 
pended, riot meeriy upon hia oivn opinion, but 
opon BOixie ext^siv^ c^itiisaaliQn of the faehefidbl 
cbndiK^ of the tyrant, whMi he Teirtsured to pro* 
poae it am(mg examines to be.fdiowed ibr the 
tomimn good of Greece. Neyertiiete^, wherei^r 
the Theban interest prevafled, the name 6f Dk^ny-^ 
miSj us the !6ri^ of Ldjcedaemon, w^jdd be still 
UBpopnlMr^ and all the prejucHces and all the 
ealiflinnie^ of the party adverse to knm^ in Sieilj^ 
aad Itaiy^ would fiiid ready reception^ 

It fv^t be mu€h an object tp know wl»t tiiiit 
goveit]^0f)ent reaHy was, evidently superior, at leact 
in point of administratiQn; to anything cmmtioa 
with; the Gjeeks, which, atnong so nmny cities^ 
habituated each to ite separate republidin kt- 
dependency^ b^ much hatntnated to political 
eojqfte$t wd ^edition, could inaintain eonccod 
d^jnilg sixteen years> ain) Btill> hpld ajl so ready 
and. zealous to cooperate m war, ^ to £3rm a 
$vtt&m^t btdanee to the power, ai^ an.eiSsctUid 
check to .the: ainbitiol^ of Car^i^^ j[nr Fx^pei 
Qmeee; ffl»ee the Trc^m tigd^s a* leasts Such 
isxdpu had not been sden, nor had aiiy ii^eoce 

■ ^4 . ' « ,. bew 

* The tract called Nicoichs, transinitted among the works 
bf Bsocrat^j if it sliould Act eartry the aathori^ of His 6ainc, 
, 0^€»»%>howeyer, iotitUd to that df hit age& 
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liMQen^ie to collect and direct aiiph a force bb afpbn- 
thai; which iaaWed the \Sici}ia|i Greeks to with- ^^' 
ebmi tiie Cailjbap^iai} invasion. Should Plutar<:b 
foe believe^, a merc^ary tirpiy hdd the Si^iUau 
Gr^Hs in al;>solute suhjection. But how a mer- 
^r^ry army covild bo meMntained) ^uSicif at at the 
saQie time to hdd the Greeks ia subjection and 
%o defend them against the Carthagimans,. waa^ in 
his plsm of hisitoryi Qe^le^s to explain. The less 
mtful Sicilian com^l0^ Diodorusi howev^^ suffi- 
ciently flhowft thftt the fact was otherwi^. The 
citizens in arm3> and especially the Syracusans^ jit 
is evident frpm hia aceoun^ formed the great body 
ef the iBU'mi^ that opposed the forein enemy. 
Indeed the vfary aimoant (rf the miliary force of 
Syracuse^ stated by Plutarch himself, may be 
esteemed np i^mall d^^ee of evidenqe that the 
citizens . must hav^.. homi^ arms. Mercenaries 
vfisce b^ide f^^ertainedy as they were by the 
Ath^ian awl ^^towst every other principal re- 
public of the age;. But, as we have had occask^n 
€4W\ to obsQrvei among the Gr?^k$ a naval forca 
waa alwi^ys haid h^bly adverse to the. se^rity of 
e^er oljigarchy, of tyrsw^al mgnarchy, , When 
Ci^tifti^ yropQS^ tQ mak^ himself lord of > Athens 
be rengupped marine powqr. Among all the 
^^^iiHf) fOpu^cs it was the constant olpgi^ o^ 
^ dfJm^iSlrtioai par^ |«^hold th^ ciitg CQfHie^*^^ 
iz^|h« ie«t; pf th^ oli^inohal tQ k^p it^iew 

d/dis^omW Vi^^ tA«edW"»wiw» goveirnmeniij, oft^i^ 
c(M9|i^ad t& wx in ma^tin^ war, a^ even ^ 
t^ Wl^ in iti( wvw p^sev^r^ in anjf ^ffo^ 

f» mmB& ^ IfifiB^^mfV^m navy; and anawg 

the 
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CHAp; the reasons for this, gathering from what we see 
common in Grecian politics, probably not the 
lowest was that they saw danger in it to their 
oligarchy. But Dionysius evidently lived in no 
fear of what Thucydides calls the nairtic multi- 
tude ; a description of men far different from the 
British seaman, whose home is on the ocean : the 
Greek seaman, if he ought to be called so, fed 
and slept ashore, and ' went aboard almost only 
for action. But in the midst of that generally 
troublesome multitude, in the iland, which se- 
parated the two harbours of Syracuse, Dionysius 
chose his residence. -4t one time we have seen 
a part of that multitude breaking loose from just 
authority, to act as in the impulse of the moment 
they thought the good of their country required : 
at another time we have seen a part of the Syra- 
cusan people in the land-service more directly and 
more perseveringly disobeying the commander-in- 
chief. But as &r as Dionysius ruled, legally, or 
with authority more than legal, it seems to have 
been always through the support of the great body 
of Syracusan citizens, who composed the fleets 
and armies of the republic. - In Syracuse he as- 
seiiibled a vast population, removing thither the 
people (rf other towns of Sicily and of Italy. - To 
govern by a fof ce of mercenaries, he tshould rather 
have divided them. For keeping' order in the 
mixed multitude, the mercenaries^ might some- 
times be useftil; and to relieve the friendly party 
in restrkining the adverse, they would probably 
be sometimes employed ; but not to hold in sub- 
jection that party, by which Dionysius acquired^ 

and 
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and without which he could not maintain his appew- 
power. Jbor it appears on numerous occasions, '^ — 
that not only all the forms of republican govern- 
ment were constantly maintained, but that the 
exercise of soverein authority by the general as- 
sembly gave continual opportunity, for opposition 
to the administration of Dionysius. 

The whole executive government however, with 
powers not likely to have been very accurately 
defined, was apparently directed by the general- 
autocrator. He was regularly accountable to the 
assembly of the people ; but that assembly must 
have been a most unwieldy body, little fit to 
execute the powers, either of legislation, or of 
control over an executive government^ extending 
over numerous cities, holding each its separate 
legislative power. One man therefore, at the 
same time first civil magistrate and commander- 
in-chief of army and navy, for all those cities, 
popular and politic, the greatest general, and. the 
greatest orator of his age, in such a government 
would and must hold the efiectual exercise of 
absolute power; and thus Dionysius seems to 
have been not untruly called^ in the origmal sense 
of the term, Tyrant of Syracuse and of Sicily 
and Italy. 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

Affairs rf the Gsleciak Sel*te»^»te Qf Sicii^y 
and IxAJLT, from tb6 Jimth of tiie first 
DioNYsius to the Restoraliba o£ tb^ socootl 

S^ECTIQN I. 

Etectim of the second Uio/ipim to thte dignity: of Oefiera^ 
Anuocfator. Fews9^^ Bkvcn Years: Furties in Oppo^twH 

Heracl^dGh 

CHAP, rip {}£^ diseuflesiofli. of the ohiMmfCterr of thir dUef 
-*- . IHonysiuB and <£ his govemm^i^. 1^>ib^ 
perhaf s and nsote pairticiilap thaa woitld go^f^fidly 
become. histofical ctmi^sstioiV seemed warranted 
asid eveiv required^by tjhe knpoiH^Mice of ^ podr* 
tion of histxHy^ axid hy the obscurity and* contra- 
dictions in whidi that pQFtioi> H^ history ha^ beea 
iQwrapped ; xvut may it be less ciecessisury t0wai:d 
exhibitiag in j^t h^t.an importani sequel. 

Chi- tl^ death of q. naajot) irha had presiikd^ over 
the ^^^niinentso^ m^y years, with uQCCsumoo 
ability, and perhaps yet more uncommon SttCoess^ 
it was matter of most serioas consideration for 
all the Sicilian and Italian Greeks, but especially 
the Syracusans, and most especially those whp 
had been his principal supporters, how and by 
whom the administration should be in future di- 
rected. To preserve peace and union, -and means 
for common exertion against, a threatening common 

s enemy. 
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eoemy^ among so muxy jg<shkxm< of the litde 
es^e^ kfig habituated to (fisqoni ^hUn eaidi: 
raad among all, it s&pms to hsre been extensiwty 
felt that one chief, with some permaiiepce of 
poi^ei:^ ifES neoessary, andtiia^ fov su^ a cfaiei^ 
eminence of Inrtii was an impcHtio^ (Juttli&attkiii. 
Witii thesd views the fami)y of ttie late g^enil-i 
autocrlitor vsmld stand amoi^ the foremost fm 
pnbtio ttptiee. Dionysms had leil^ fay Dorb, 
daughter of Xenebis Df Loeri, a scfei €^ named 
Pkoiysius, akeady adieanp^ in manhood^' and^by: 
Aristomache, daughter of Hippavimisv his late 
collegHe in tibe office ei gaseiml^utocrBtor^ two 
sonsy Hipgacinus and Nars^aBus, ydt muler ageL 
But tke e^er Hlppsirinus had alsoi left a sois, 
J>ioki ; and the &inily of Hipparinus wa^the first> 
or amotng tbe first dT Syracuse. Diexi tiien was^ 
some ydems older tiian the ycHujger Dionys&is ; 
with considerable talents, cultiicat^ under the 
first pfaflosophcKs of the age, axidespedally Pliufco ; modow, 
he had. the b^hhei advantage, deidved from his Dbrf/' 
Ifite tootherrki-law's favor, of having be^n Verse^ 
in h^ employma^ nnliliuy w^ civil, and to , 
tibese' he ttdded that of possessing the largest 
patrimonial fortune of the Sicilian Gredis. Jhus 
eminent, he = aspired to the first eminence, aind, 
before the death of the elder Dionyi^xus, he had ^^[^^^ 
begim by secret practice to prepare the way for 
stepping into his, place. 

The younger Dicaiysius was not his eqiml, 
either in ability or in ambition. But Dipft had 
made himself obnoxious by a morose and haughty . 
temper, bionysius was more popular among the 

many 
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CH A P. maliy by his father's popukrity, and more asree* 

v-l^^^_^ able to the principal men fw his pleasaider man-. 

neiB. Philistus especially supported him ^\ Bat 

the important election was to be made, as in a 

democracy, by the voice of the soverein people. 

B.C.364.. '^^ general assembly was . convened. Young 

oi.Tgf.$. Dionysius, addressing the multitude, soUcked that 

C.74 * ' ' goodwill, which he said he hoped, little as he had; 

yet had opportunity to earn it, would a4lBch to 

him. for his ft^ber s merits, and pass tohhn as an 

inheritance. Of any opposition, on the occasioiv 

we have noaccountl 

The silaice of the adverse writers concerning 
transactions in Sicily, during eleven y^u*s after 
the accessk>n of the younger Dionysius to the 
supreme power in Syracuse, forms no small eulogy 
of his adtmnktration, and reflects very great oredit 
on that of his precfecestor, who had esltablished 
the advantageous ocder of things, which gave 
means for such a fdiencnnenon in Grecian his- 
tory. While the mfld temper of the government 
provoke ' no enemies, the naval and military 
' force, ready at its command, deterred a^ession. 

Respected 

^" The story told by Pluterch of IHonysins having givea 
tl^e tjraimy of Syracuse and Sicily by a testamentary devise^ 
is so little consonant with what was either usual among the 
Greeks, or likely to ha\^e happened in his particular circum- 
stances, that the clear testim(Miy of Diodorus to a more pro- 
bable and ordinary course of things, is hardly necessary to its 
refutatipn. Plutarch's idea seems to have been drawn from 
Ronian times, or Greek, after the conquest of the i^ersian 
empire. For the age of Dionysius, he should still have at- 
tended to the tragic poet's information of what tyranny was, 
and how. to be acquired, with which the account of Diodorus 
perfectly accords. The phrase n^Sror t^ ^AiJ^n «;f«y«y^p, 
but indeed the whole account of Diodorus, show that not only 
the form, but the reality of popular sovereinty remamed. 
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{iespected« abroad, and cheiished at home^ the s £ CT. 
iCtfilj amfinujrs, noticed even by the adverse wri- 
ters, were of restless spirits^ who reprobated thikt 
.want of .^ergy, as they called it, which allowed 
the Ca^aginians to hdd thenr Sicilian posse»- 
jMOPS ; while sober men could not but consider 
tiie maintenance of peace with that preponderant 
power, unsnllied by* any deeding concession, as 
indicating political conduct the most beneficial and 
pmiseworthy. In the uncommon peace thus in- 
joyedy tbe Sicilian towns, and especially Syracuse, 
nflorished beyond example ; and the benefits ap; 
pear to have been m no small degree extended 
.jko the' Italian cities, which acquiesced undar tbf 
superintending .authority of the younger, as before 
jof the elder Dicmysius. The many self-governed 
cities, thus united under one executive adminis- 
^traticxi, in the maimer nearly of the Athenian 
confederacy under Pericles, formed a state al- 
together the most powerfid at that time existing 
in Europe 7*. The peace of Sicily appears to 
have remained wholly undisturbed. In Italy hos- 
tilities occurred only with the Lucanians. The 
Syracusan government undertook the conduct of 
*he .war, and Dionysius has the oredit of haying 
commanded in some successfiil actions, which 
. brought the enemy to submission. The moderar 
tion and generosity which restrained ambitioii 
and rapacity, and gave easy terms to the con- 
quered, were taken, by the ill-affected, as ^ound, 

apparently 

^ Miy»m rSt xetr» tv Evpvwnp^ hftantSp «px^« Diod, 1. 1 6, 
t* 5. TvpapAh ttocSp tinfanrctfciTfi xoJ fxiy^ni* PluU vit 

TimoL p. 242. 
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dgamst the adaiiniattftdoiii £meptm 
this \Me war, ttie ^v^ of pifacyi ki the A^driatto, 
alone gave occasion for any use of iflritts- Th«t 
evil was repressed by the Syracusan fteefes ; and tb 
prevent more efffectually the renibwal ol mar^aae 
depredations in those seas, two towtis were 
founded, in places commodious for n«val stfttiMfi, 
on the coast of Apulia. 

The advantages however of the admmistratimi 
of the younger Dionysius appear to have heeti 
little owing to his own character, but much to the 
able men who had been hiii' fttther's^ frieml^^uMi 
assistatits, and especially the v^eraWe Pl^ifti«. 
If Dionysies had himself talents for bi£»if)ess>^ kd 
had little disposition to use them* He seetea kt- 
deed to have had all his fatiier's pskHsiOft for litte- 
tatnre, but with an excessive propensity, whiiA, 
if his ifether ever had, his great mind' Wei4»W5 
it^S for pleasure mA diSSiparfoni That te had 
some quickness of judgement as well ats o£ wit, 
much goodliumor, andateifipe^'^ot^easilyritfted, 
appears from aneeddteS of his l^ter lifej pres^Wd 
wife a purpo^ very wide of ftsittery. Ecfi^aess 
and generosity are also marked- in Mm in tife 
course of the narrative of Dlodorlis, alid r«fiimii 
a;ttested even by his coteMpOrary <^ea^ TS^KHil. 
Biit his dis^ijpa1ion> and espoeia^-lgs tih^nten- 
nei^, made hitii contetnptifole. 

Witii such a character at 1h# hMd of u gov«fi- 
ment^ whether tyranny, aristocracy, or democracy 

^o 

^^ Minime libidinosus, non luxuxjosus, non avttrutt. €«nu 
N«p. de reg. v ^ . , . . . 
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(tho l^e govemment of Syractide sedna cleariy to 
have been cbflipotmded of the three, widi the 
addkion, from the I^Uian and Italian cities, of a 
large portion of what has been calted fedendism) 
it may well be wondered th^t quiet could be 
niainlaif^ so loi^; bat not that troubles should 
fit length arise. Phi&tus, who seems chiefly to 
have dit^ecti^ things, would be sometimes iU-su^ 
ported, and always envied. Two principal men 
opposed him, Dion and Heracleides. The foi*- 
mer, mateff^al uncle of Diony^ius, was, in cha- 
racter, the reverse of his nephew, ambitious, 
aictiv^, austere^ stngukarly austere, and haughty. 
He had some popular virtues ; and, for the sake 
of power he cultivated popidarity ; but his political ^'y- ^• 
f^ciples were aristocratical, and his temper, per- 
haps yet more than his political principles, were 
adverse to the acquisition of any extensive and 
dangerous popularity. Heracleides was more of 
the couitier. With much ^ambition^ much courage, 
much activity, he had a temper that could accom- 
modate itself to acquire the favor equally of prince. 
and people. Through the favor of the general- 
atitocrator, he was next in military command 
under him : through the favor of the people he 
was the most dangerous man in Syracuse to his 
goverament. 

Of Heracleides we have very little accotmt ; 
and of Diem, in some respects, too little, in other, 
more than enou^ ; for much fr(Kn Plutarch is 
evidently fable. Nevertheless, by comparing 
Plutarch with the honest tho prejudiced Diodorus, 
and both, te means oflfer, with other writers, we 

O 2 are 
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CHAP, are inabled in a great d^nee to appreciate what b 
related by all. It ^eem^ pr<;Jt)abte that the elder 
Diony&ius bad tfiken measured for securiag to his 
son the succession to the hi^ riuik which himsdtf 
held, by the favor both of the principal men and 

Com.Nep. ,of the multitude,. We otve to the R<»bw hior 
grapher, less a party-writer than either Diodorus 
or Plutarch, the information that Dion^ eyen ber 
fore his brother-inr law's .death, iqg^ed in seci^ 
measures for supplianting his nephew. Tho this 
was discovered, yet the easy Uber^mty of the 
younger Dionysius for^vie it, and Dbl) was not 
only still admitted to his society and counsels, but 
was among the most respited and favored in 
both. It was at the instance of Dion; ii is said, 
that Plato was invited to revipit Syracuse,^ and 
^assist in in^roying the laws and cmistitution. 
IJoweyer doubtful the account)? of Plato's voyages 
to Sicily, and of the circumstances of his residei^:^ 
there, yet this may deserve notice concermng 
them : if they are true, it follows .that the govern- 
ment of Syracuse remained m a great d^ee 
popular under each Dionysius ; for the very pur- 
pose for which ttie philosopher is said to have 
beeiji invited was to arrange a fr^e : government. 
JBut if the accounts are fictitious, they, show ^at 
the author of a fiction which has obtained so 
much credit, either was aware thiat the goyem- 
ment pf Syracuse was free, or consictered it ^s 
general opioion, which, to ma)ce his fiction pppu- 
• 1^^ it would be necessary to respect. 

It is likely nevertheless that Dion had reason 
to be dissatisfied with his iijephew's conduct, fts it 

tended 
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tended to weaken and expose to ruin the well- 
conibmed sjrstem of government, under which 
Sidly had so long florished ; and it is Hkely that 
his haughty and austere manner in remonstrance 
might make his counsels daily less acceptable to 
the general^autocrator. Philistus then injoying 
the greatest fayor with the first magistrate, and 
Heradeides with the people,- Dion with much 
uneasiness found himself in an inferior situation, 
where he reckoned he ought to have held the 
first. Thus disappointed and soured, he was led 
to a line of conduct which nothing could justify : 
he ingaged hi secret correspcMidence with the go- 
vernor of die Carthaginian settlements in Sicily. 
Some of his letters were intercepted and delivered p|"*- ▼• 
;to Dionysius. From these it was discovered that, p. 963. 
while fonmd communication was carried on by 
^e Clirthft.giniati governor with the Syracusan 
adihinistraticm, as a blind, secret n^c^ation wais 
going forward with Dion. Of the tenor of this pint. & 
negotiation antient writers have omitted to inform ^So^*^ 
us, but that the purpose was the advancement of ^»****- *• ^^• 
Dion's power in Syracuse, to the overthrow of 
^that of Dionysius and his immediate friends, is 
clearly implied. Dionysius, before aware, as the 
Roman biographer says, that DicMi excelled him 
in talents, and was gaining upon him in popu- 
larity, now saw that it: was no longer possible for 
: both to live in Sicily. 

We have heretofore observed it to have been 

too much the way of writers of the ages of Diodo- 

rus and Plutarch, deficient hi their accounts of 

f public afiairs,. to rieiate secret transactions and 

; O 3 private 
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CHA P. private corwiersation, the most unlikely to tbectrnw 
^i^^^ known, with' as much confidence w if tlwy hjwl 
been present at tbeoi. Plularrfi has undertalcen 
- to say what passed between Dion and Philistus 
concerning the intercepted tetters, and he has 
reported, in still more detail, a convfflrsalian be- 
tween Dion and Dionysius on the same occasion. 
What might he known, and concurrent testitnonies 

i1^\Tkm ^P^^ ^ ^^ ^^ *^ ^^^" ^^'^ detected in a con- 
Diod. 1 16. spfaracy for overttrowing tli6 existing adminis^xar 
le Piut. tion of Syracuse, find eBtablishing himself in tbe 
jwrin."*"* chief authority; that he was in cohsequcaice 
oL^om!' ^anist^j and that Heracleides was bcuoished 
about the same time. It seems probable that the 
sentence against botii was given, with all c<m- 
fltitutional formality, by a decree of the people ; 
the interest of the admini^ration, directed cnore^ 
by the able aikl active Philistus than by the dis- 
sipated general-autocrator, overbearing die drnded 
causes of the leaders of opposing parties. 

The generosity of Dionysius, on . this occaaieD, 
remains authenticated by the xinsuspAcious testi- 
mony of a cotemporary histbrian o( the adverse 
ap"1?7ut. party. To soften the fate of his uncle, as far as 
Jf^^'°^^ might be consiiitently with his own safety, be 
ordered a trireme for his accommpdatioo, to carry 
him to Greece ; and Corinth, the mother-ctty of 
Syracwse, was the place he chose for bis residence. 
Thither his large income was re^arly remitted 
•to him, and he b said to faaveih^ed in a style 
of princely sgdesidor, new in -Peloponn^MiB. 
Meanwhile his wife andtehildren, remainmgin 
Syracuse, w&re taken by Dionysius into his mm 

house, 
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home, aitfl treated with ihe kju»4peiis ^ rmpe^ot 
bKoamg such oear rels^iooa. 

SECTION II. 

Measures of Dion for War against Dionysius. Ntw Seftle^ 
ineni bf N^xus under Aniromaehas, Return of Di6n to 
jSitUp i» Arms. lUium of HeracUidu in Arms. Dica^Uf 
fiesiej^ed in the Citadel. Dtuth of Philistus. 

The gi»titude of EHon, even accordn^ tp his ^^iJ;^*' 

panegyrUt, did not at all corpespond with the ' — v— ^ 

liberal gaierosity of Dionysius. Proposing to 

tise tiie m^ans, which be owed to it, for raiskig 

4;roops to mal^ war against bis benefactor, it is piut. 

' said he , consuhed JPlato on the sut^ect, whdse p!^'96r?"* 

«<^lar and friend it was his boast to have beeo. 

Plftto stixMigly dissuaded, but Dion nevertbeiess 

>p«rsevered. At tins time ^more than a thouBand 

Sicilian exiles we^e living in Greece. It seems 

probable that the greater number, or perhaps all, 

were a relic of the party in the several cities of 

the iiand, which we have seen so virulent asd 

inflexible in animosat^ against the elder DionysiuB. 

jScaro^ thirty could be ingaged to follow Di<»fi, 

ntfyxo bad been so many years a prkidpal person 

-of the opposite p»ty. Many' of them seam to 

iiave be^fi of those expelled from Naxus; and 

-tiiese, tiolding together under an eminent man 

ittf their ^ own city, . Aisdrotnaehus, whose wealth 

inabted, as his talents qualified him, to be a chief vl 

-in adventure, drew many others with them. The' 

mlony estaUished in the Naxaan tenttory, a^r 

theeKfKiisi^ of ^1^ veiielltous Sioels, seenis. In 

^li^a«eglect of IsbeSyracusan^veraihaAt, distracted 

O 4 through 
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through the dissipated character of tlie gatieral^- 
autocrator, to liave been at this time in decayl 
Andromachus, using a £pivorable opportunity, aiKl 
well seconded by the zeal of hi$ followers, pos- 
sessed himself of the height of Taurus, where the 
Siccus so long resisted the eld^r Dionysims; and, 
from that commanding situation, he vindieated for 
his followers in a great degree the possession and 
ii^oyment of the wh<de Naxian territ^. His 
circumstances made the lofty fastness prder^le 
to the otherwise far more convenient situation of 
the old town of Naxus below it, and under his 
able direction, his settlement, retaining the name 
of Tauromenium, quickly became a florishing re- 
public. Timaeiis, whose Sicilian history, now 
unfortunately known only by the quotations of 
other writers, hsis already occurred tor notice, 
was a son. of tiie founder erf the repuUk of 
Tauromenium- 

Meanwhile . both Dion and Heracleides had 
been levying forces in Peloponnesus, for the pur- 
pose of reestablishing themselves in Syracuse; 
and as the deranged state of the goverpm^it tJiere 
: bad afforded incouragement and opportunity . for 
Andromachus, so his success would afford in- 
couragement and promote opportunity for the 
Syracusan exiles. * Intelligence of their prepara- 
tions, and of the actual seizure of Tauromenium 
by Andromachus, alarmed the Syracusan adminis- 
tration. The direct passage from Peloponi^sus 
across the. Ionian sea to Sicily, was rarely ven- 
tured by the antient ships of war : they cooamcsily, 
as we have had occasion formerly to observe, 

ranged 
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ranged the coast of Epirus, till opposite the 
Iapygisu[) promontory, and tiieii proceeded by the 
Italian, headlands to the Sicilian shore. The oc- 
cupation of Taunmienium, if its occupiers were in 
concert, as might reasonably be apprehended, with 
I^on and Heracleides, would give facility to inva- 
sion on that side, and perhaps might afford oppor- 
tunity also to detach some of the Italian cities 
from, ti^' Syracusan alliance. The danger ap^ 
peared so threatening, that Dionysius and Philistus 
went together to Italy to provide against it 

Meanwhile Dion, far less successful than B.C. 358. 
Heracleides in ingaging Sicilian refugees, yet 
.havuig cdiected some mercenary troops, and 
holding intelligence in Sicily, resolved upon a 
measure which has been celebrated for its novelty 
; and boldness. The direct passage, very hazardous 
. for the antient ships of war, was far from being pi„t. ^i^^ 
. equally so for the ships of burthen. Dion there- p|^; , ^^ 
, fore imbarked his troops in merchant-vessels, and ^' ^* 
steered to the south of Sicily ; but, avoiding the piat vu. 
Grecian towns, he held on his course to Africa, ^**'"* 
-forced thither, as his friends gave out, by the 
wind. Thence however he proceeded, not to any 
Grecian settlement, but to Minoa, a Carthaginian , 
garrison in the Agrigentine territory. There he 
. was received as^ a. friend by the Carthaginian go- 
vernor, who gave him important assistance for 
the prosecution of his purpose. Dion hastaied 
his nlMirch, with his small force, toward Syra- 
'■ cuse, and the Carthaginian governor meanwhile 
managed for him the conveyance of arms, which 
he had l>rought to distribute among his partizans 

in 
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c H A y. in the iktnd. The Jfricndship of €arttage nose- 
over would pitKmre him tiie fmod^ «kl of idl the 
^ans, axul psobdldy ^ome of i^ Sicek^ aad 
pei^Aps evca ssone of the Gcoek^; for few of the 
Grecktn towns, especially of 'the west of the ikxid, 
were without a Carthagioiaa ptrty ". Birt evfsry- 
where all who were adverse to the mUng partjr, 
;and all who appreheeded that the mdimiiistcBtijQki 
of Dionysius was tottenng, would be half pre- 
pared to join him. In a prodbmatiQn adapted to 
the general temper, cmt to the temper of a barge 
.part of the Sicilian Greeks, Dion iledared that 
his purpose was to ^ve liberty to all ; and befine 
.he reached Syracuse, he ;had cotttcted an army, 
fit is said, of twenty thousand men. 

Probable as it is that with aU the advintage 
which Dionysios had, in the able tLdmce oi 
Pbilistus, tiiere would be considefiabk errors «n 

« 

his administration, it is remarkable eiiou^ thfct 
none regardnig public measures, are specified by 
the adverse historians. They pry into his house 
and his family for accusation against him. When 
Dion's purpose of bringing war against his coun- 
try was asc^tained by epen preparation, in re- 
cvenge for his ingratitude and p^dy, tiiey say, 
Dkmysius compelled his sister, Dion's w^, to 
repudiate her h^band and take another. The 

credit 

^ It seems probable 'that if the history of'Philistus bad 
remained to us, we ^ould have seen that the CarlJutgiiiiaQ 
connection was the popular topic, urged by the party of 
Dionysius, that pressed most against Dion; and it seems to 
thave been to counterwork this thiU .the accoiatkm vtos tt- 
torted, evidently enough without foundation, a^d yft ingeni- 
ously enough to hayc perhaps some effect ^ipon the popular 
^ind at the time, against the elder Dionysius. 
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€9odi£ dneito suob an iica)i«t from mi adverse 
filcticM, whether^ the mtnner aood-cbcainitafio^, 
or foT'tbe^Etctite^ is yery 'difficult to estimate. 
But 'the adeainistcatioii, in the absence of Diony* 
sius and Philistus, renmrniod ceitakdy in hancb 
ekher weak m &khksfL Dion became master of 
tbe ^y witkout a Mow,^ the ikmd ofily excepted. 
The nomerous popnladbn, some part aJirays dis- Y^xo ** ^^' 
posed to Dion, a greater part indiqpoi^ to the 
enisling adminiiriaration, and expecting the desired 
BiTiyal of Heraclddes, some swayed by the alann 
of the moment, and some by the ineouragement, 
all flocked out to meet, and earn the £Eivor or 
-allay the reseirtment of the rising power. Dion, 
in a sort of royal, or as it would be called by an ^°^ ^^* 
adverse party, tyrannical state, conspicuous for 
his fine armour, and surrounded by a body-tgoavd 
of foreiners, addressed the oteequious multitude, 
and recommended the immediflte election of jcon> 
rmanders, fit, he said, in the 5tyle commonly used 
for atturing the multitude, to lead them to the 
overthrow of tyranny and the establii^ment of 
^freedom. The daoice, under tiie existing CHx:um- 
'Jdtances, could not be dubious; uniyersal acdama- 
liaxm raised Dion and his brother Mercies to the ^"|;/^** 
hi^ office of autocratorMgenarab, and a body- p-97s.e. 
3g»ard was allowed them, as a,ppertenaixl^ to that 
ctignhy. No symptom of opposition appearing, 
they led the way, in a kmd of triumph, through 
Aoluradina to the agora. Sacrifices, thanksgivings, Diod. 1. 16. 
.^fe^vals, yrhe^teyer m^ht incourage among the 
people tiie hppe and imagination of great advan- 
tta^ in 4he r^okpticm^ ibllowed^ andwlsilethe 

informed 



s. 
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CHAP, informed and serious looked wkh anxious appre- 

J^i^^ hension to the ftiture, the thoughtless midtitude 
injoyed for the moment a real happiness, for 
which they paid Dion with the grossest flattery, 
Equalling him with the gods. 

But that government which had made Syracuse 
the greatest city of the; Greek nation, the capital 
of the ftorishing settlements of Sicily and Italy, 
and had been able to maintain it so nkany years 
in so uncommon a - tranquility, tho thus violentJy 
interrupted, and put in imminent' danger, -was not 
so to be in a moment overthrown and annihilated 
Dionysius and PhiUstus, returning not till Seven 
days after Dion had been in possession of the 
city, found themselves nevertheless, by the com- 
mand of the strong fortress of the iland, by the 
attachment of the fleet, and by an interest yet 
among those who had submitted to Dion, in cir- 
cumstances to propose an accommodation by 
which civil war might have been avoided- But 
- Dion, haughty and unbending, : for so much even 
his panegyrists allow, would accede to no equal 
termfs, and yet fear^ the unpopularity likely to 
be incurred by the refusal of. them. To oWiate 
this, his partizans imputed insincerity to their 
adversaries in proposing negotiation. Arms then 
being resorted to, and Efion, while his troops were 
roughly handled, being himself severely wounded, 

Diod. 1. 16. his partizans reproached Dicmysius for breach of 
faitli, as if a treaty had been going forward or 
even ccmcluded. Nevertheless Dionysius again 

^13. iavked negotiations, which Dion persevered in 
avoidihg, while he diligejitly prosecuted works for 

blockading 
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Mockading the fortress. Composition, even his 
encomiasts avow, was not bis purpose ; he would 
.compel Dionysius either to surrender at discretion 
.w quit Sicily. 

The rapidity and the amount of Dion's first 
. success had brought unexpected credit to his 
cause ; biut when the extent of his design became 
more manifest; and men had leisure to reflect a 
Jittle upon the probable and even necessary con- 
sequences, of a revolutioii, ,his progress was pre- 
sently checked, and it appeared that an adverse 
, party, or even more than one adverse party 
remained, capable of contending with him for 
siflperiprity. The fleet continued faithful to the ^»of '-i^- 
old government, and Philistus, passing again to 
Italy, where also its interest was yet good, he 
procured from Rhegium alone, florishing under 
the party established in power by the elder Diohy- 
sius, five hundred horse. He did not fear then 
to return to Syracuse by land; and, Leontini 
having declared for Dion, he made a vigorous 
assault upon it He was repelled, but he pro- 
ceeded without any check to his march, and 
Joined Dionysius in the citadel 

Meanwhile in the city things bad taJcen a new 
£Eu:e. Dion had quickly ceased to be the ^xi 
who could command the minds of all men. . Al- 
ready symptoms of dissatisfaction had appeared 
amopg the multitude, when Heracleid^s arrived 
ixoxfi Peloponnesus, and was received with exten- 
sive satisfiELCtion. He pretended the same zeal 
with Dion for what they called the popular caisse, 
against Dionysius; bujt with little disposition to 

coalesce 
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CHAP, coalesce with Dion, and ncme to act uftdet Ihs 
J^^^ , cH'ders. He had found among the Sfciikn esites, 
and in the Peloponnesian states, a fevor M^idi 
Dion could not obtain. He brought a force ^wrWi 
him considerably greater; and the popukdrtty of 
his character , seems to have prodaced shortfy 
some desertion in ttie Syracuscui fleet, which Dion 
had vainly tempted* Nor was Heraicteides sop- 
ported only by tiie multitude- Those of h^hw 
rank, either disgusted^ witK the haughty manner, 
Cofn-.Ncp. or foaring the imperious temper <3tf Dion, con- 
piut. vit. curred in the policy of supporting a rival. Dion 
p. 972. was compelled to concede, so far that, the cotti- 
mand in chief oS the landforce remaining to him, 
Hemcleides w«s appointed, by a popular decree, 
Corn. Nep. ^ ^hc independent command ofthe fleet Dion 

vit. Djon. *^ 

had assumed a guard for his person, and a similar 
guard wasj by a vote of Itie people, aUbwed to 
Heracleides* Jointly ti^ey seem to have been 
defident in nothing that might give them, equally 
at least withei^r Dionysius, a daim to ttie title 
of tyrants of Symcuse. 

Heaadflid^ socsi odketed a^ fleet weh thtft he 
could offer battle, and he gained a tJecisive vkttey. 
The veteoran Philistus, who comma^ided against 
him, fell. Plutarch has rdirted his fete as re- 
ported by Timonides, an as&octate in arms of 
Etton, to his friend the {Ailosophcr Sp(?usippt» in 
Iteiy. Afecordfcig to his €w:<;oe**, Pfeilistus was 
ttwuie prisoner in th« ship in which; now in his 
piut vit eighties ywr, he bad bravely fought. Neither 
p.* 975,976. lfl» age, nor the cot»age which at that age he had 
denudnstitM^ nw the ^mver^aHy-admowleged 

merit 
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nlmt of Me]itf txjf |»rindple and steddiness in sect. 
fiiendiAiip through so long and active a life, nioved > — ^ — * 
mny sparks of g^nerc^ity in his illiberal victors^ the 
ffiemte of the repoiter. Stript naked, his body^ 
shrunk and shrivelled with years, while his mind 
remained so vigorous, was exhibited to the de- 
rision of the thoughtless multitude, and, not tiU 
they were sated with the abominable joke, he was 
deliberately put to death. Boys were then in- 
couraged to drag the corpse about the city, and 
the odious scene was concluded by tumbling it, 
denied the rites of burial, into the stonequarries. 
It marks a strong stain in the character of the 
times, perhaps even more than of the man, that 
such a person as Timaeus, son of the respectable 
chief of Naxus, gjiving a similar account of this 
l^ase revenge, testified a malignant satisfaction 
in it, which has drawn censure even from Plutarch. P'ot.ut ant. 
The historian Ephorus, also a cotemporary^ seems 
to have been unwilling to allow that Philistus, 
whose character he admired, and whose fate he 
lamented, would submit to be taken alive. Diodo- niod. i. le. 

c. 16. 

rus, apparently following his account, says that 
Philistus,. seeing resistance, useless, and escape 
impossible, to avoid thei indignities expected from 
such rancorous enemies, destroyed himself. Con- 
cerning the scandaloys insults to the dead body, 
avowed as matter of triumph by the victorious 
party, all have agreed. The superiority of cha- 
rttttfei- of the venerable sufferer seems t6 have 
been hardly less generally acknowleged. The 
cause indeedy in which .his talents were exerted, 
i^uld t)t course bring on him reprobation firon^ 

its 
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c H A r^. its opponents ; yet his high merit with tJie party 
with which throu^ a long life he a«ted, has be«i 
admitted by alP^ The loss therefore of hk 
history of Sicilkin affairs, which Cicero esteemed 
highly, for style and mariner, as wdlasforthe 
matter, wiU be esteemed among itlie greata»t 
that we have suffered from the barbarism erf the 
middle ages^^ 
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Declining Popularity of Dion; advancing Influence qf Hera- 
chides. Retreat of Dioti from Syracuse. 1 11- Success qf 
Heracleides, Recall qf Dion, and Failure again of Popu- 
larity, Interference qf the Ldcedcemoniam, Surrender qf 
the Citadel to Dion, n 

By the defeat of the fleet, and the loss of the 
man who, equally for politics and war, was bis 
ablest and most faithftil adviser, Dionysius was 
reduced to a situation of extreme peril and dif- 
ficulty. Immediately he again tried ' negotiation ; 
founding perhaps some hope in the knowlege of 
dissension among his eneniies. Dion, pressed by 
the popularity of Heracleides, was now disposed 
to moderation toward Dionysius. Claiming to 
be the deliverer of Syracuse, he had demaiided 
public pay for more than three thousand mferce- 
naries ingaged in his service ; but, thwarted by 

the 

fftroTuroi ^l TfUp^iXuf rotf Sviteirahq ytyopu;* Diod, 1. l$* 
jC. 16. 

7' Pfaihstum^ doctum hotninem & diHgentem. De DiWii. 
!• 1, c. 20. Catonem cum Philisto & Thucydide comp^- 
rares? — Quos enim ne e Graecis quisquam imitari potest. 
,J)e Clar. or. c. 85. 
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the influence of Heracleides, he could not obtain s £ c t« 
the necessary sanction of a popular vote. Hi^ ^-^-v — ' 
situation, in consequence, pledged as he was to 
the troops, became highly distressing. In this Diodi. 1* 
state of things Dionysius pflfered a sum equal to piutvit. 
five months pay for the mercenaries, and to sur- ^"'"■ 
render the Hand and citadel upon condition of 
being allowed to pass to Italy, and injoy there, 
under security of the Syracusan government^ the 
revenue of his lands in Sicilv. Dion exerted his 
influence to have the proposal accepted ; but, in 
the debate on the question in the gaieral assem- 
bly, free vent was given to the harshest invective 
against him and his forein troops, to which the 
people so listened that he was'unable to carry his 
proposal. The tricks to which democratical 
government is peculiarly liable, were, if his 
panegyrist may be trusted, resorted to for bring- 
ing farther discredit upon him. A man named Pint Tit 
Sosis, in the course of a bitter harangue, accused p.'^V 
him of aiming at ^he tyranny. The next day the 
same man came bloody into the agora, asserting 
that he had been wounded by Dion's forein sol* 
diers, and hardly escaped assassination. Freedom 
of speech, he said, and all freedom would shortly 
be banished from Syracuse, if such crimes went 
unpunished. Inquiry being immediately instir. 
tuted, the falsehood of the story was ftilly proved, 
and Sosis, in due course of law, was condemned 
to death for the attempted imposture, and exe- 
cuted. Whether, however, we suppose Sosis false, 
or Plutarch prejudiced or misguided, the story 
assists to mark the state of Syracuse at the tinie^ 
Vol. VII. P Its 
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CH A?; Its htfppy days weife goiae by ; and ti^ tittle wm 
x^^/ eome for citizens to be liablfe to msolt and vielence 
from forein troops, and for the swerein assemMy 
to be misled^ by impostors. 
piut. vjt. But the popular sirspicion of Dioft, and dislike 
p.'9r3.F. of his fOTein troops> ditf not die with Sosis^ 
While he was in vain endevoring to obtain an 
allowance from the public that, might inable him 
to discharge his ingagements, a meastire was pro- 
posed, which might straiten his private means. 
Citizens, it was S€ud in tiie general ctsi^emWy, who 
had deserved weB and were in want, should be 
provided with the necessary, before forein mer- 
cenaries were rewarded. A division bi lands 
was accordingly decreed, how far to the lAjctfy of 
legd property^ and how far to the partioflar iftt 
jury of EKon, who seems to have been the greatest 
landed pt(^etor among the SyracusanSj we hat^ 
no information. A measwe followed, ho^eve^, 
which deprived Didti of all official authority : it 
was decreed that there should be a new elecfiett 
of generals, and that instead of one, or two, thfere 
should be n6 less than twenty-five. Hemelei^ 
was ehoseri of this numerous boritd, but Dfett 
was omitted. 

Dion*s situatitm was now higWy crMfed. Pcri^ 

tuttately fot him, white the firiror of the l^rttcnsan 

citizens sd failed, the condhet of his atd^rsaries 

btit rendered it the moi*e neeessairy for Ws ittefv 

cenary antty to ttiake cdttittion cttuite wife hitt.. 

Diod. 1. 16. Ckmfideilt Hi the superiority which discipline and 

piuLutsup. practice in waf would give to tfteil* sitiall htiihber 

^li^Ver the Syracusaa> multitude, habftttated t» a 

itiaxed 
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relaxed milsliaiy system in an uncommon length 
of peace, th^ proposed to right themselves and 
their commander by force. But Dion would not^ 
witik a band of f(»remars, begin hostiUties against 
bis coun/try^ whose deliverer it had been his boast 
to be. He persuaded his little army to abstain 
from vicdence, and mafch under hb orders' to 
Leontibi, where he could insure it a favorable 
reception. Probably Heracleides was unable to 
keep equal order among the S]^acusans ; taught 
by himself to believe that tbey had a right to 
exencise soverein authority tmder no rule but their 
Semcy. Under no regular command accordingly 
tiiey pursued Dion ; and treating with scorn his 
admcnaation to forbear violence, they> made it 
necessary for his troops to chastize their injurious 
^^ession. He interfered, with politic humanity, 
to check the slaaghter, while they directed their 
precipitate ^fat to Syracuse, and he pursued ^hil 
iBarcfa to Leontinj« 

Tbe dissension apiong those who claimed to be 
assertors of the liberties of Syracuse, had afforded 
aome relief to Dionysius and his friends in the 
fland* The blockade indeed was continued, so Di0d.i;i«i 
ttet a «uli«e »f pm,faiom .h,«.teBed ; but not- •■ "■ 
mtfastandtng the enemy's decided naval superiority 
since the batde in which Philistus fell, opportunity 
was £t)und for Dionysius himself to go, in que^ 
of supplies, to Italy, where his interest was yet 
good. The command of the garrison meanwhile 
was committed to his son Apdlocrates ; and its 
numbers and fidelity, with the natural and a^- 
flcial strength of the place, sufficed to make assault 

p 2 vain. 
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CHAP. vain. Want however became presang, and a' 
C^^^ negotiation for its surrender, was going forward^ 
' when a convoy from Locri came in si^t The 
Syracusans launched and manned thar trir^me^ 
wd proceeded against it as to a sure jwrey- But 
Nypsius, a man of approved valor and talent^ who 
commanded it, conducted the contest so aUy, 
against a very superior force, that, tho he lost four , 
triremes, he carried in his whole convoy. 

Heracleides is said to have been supported by 
a considerable number of principal men 7^, but all 
accounts indicate that the power which inabled 
him at the same time to contend with Dionysios 
• apd drive Dion from Syracuse, was acquired 
principally by excessive indulgence and buttery to 
the multitude. The people, in consequence, be- 
came utterly unruly ; they would coissider the 
destruction or capture of four triremes, in the late 
action, as a victory important enough to be cele- 
brated by a public festival ; and their generals, 
whether accommodating themselves to the popular 
Diod. 1. 16. fancy, or following their own inclination, are said 
piut/vit to have joined in the dissolution of moral wder 
fc*^4,5,6. ^^ military discipline, so as to have disabled 
themselves by inebriety. Nypsius, watchful, and 
supplied with intelligence, sallying in a critical 
moment with his whole garrison, became master 
of the two quarters of the city adjoining to the 
harbour ^^ 

The 

- ^^ Neque is iBiinus valebat apud optimates, quorum consensu, 
pr^erat classi. Com. Nep. v. Dion, 

^ Plutarch, who commonly paints with a broad brush, rcr 
gatdlese of nice distinctions, and often indulges' in a very 

indiscriminate 
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The friadds of Dion who had remained in sect. 
Syracuse, incouraged by this misfortune to the 
go?emment of Heracieides, now ventured again, 
dn conyarsation and in debate, to push the interest 
. of,their party through that of its chief. It was 
become evident, they said^ that there was but one 
man capable of averting from Syracuse the horror 
of returning under the odious tyranny of Diony- 
sius. Another indeed in his circumstances might 
think only of revenge for the gross ill-usage: he 
had received; but Dion's ma^iianimity and pa- 
triotism, it need not be doubted, would forgive 
the ofience of the Syracusan people, and receive 
them as repentant children. The defect of the 
policy of Heracieides, just before experienced in 
prosperity, now equally showed itself in adversity. 
He was obliged to concur in an invitation, in the 
name of the people, for Dion to return to Syra- 
cuse. .There could indeed be no reasonable 
doubt of Dion's readiness to grant the request, 
which was, with the restoration of his property, 
to raise him again to the first situation in the 
commonwealth^* To obtain such advantages 
his proud mind did not disdain a compromise 
with Heracieides. The board of twenty-five 

generals 

indiscfiminate use of hard names and foul language, calls 
Nypsius*s troops altogether barbarians. But Diodorus's 
narrative, and the tenor even of Plutarch's account, marks 
them to have been mostly Sicilian and Italian Greeks ; tho 
possibly, with the Locrian troops, there may have been some 
Lucanians, and possibly a few pauls or Spaniards. 

^' Plutarch describes much good acting on t^ occasion, 
with considerable stage effect ; but the story is not fit for 
.serious history. 

P 3 
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CHAP, generals -was dissolved of oMirse; Diwt was 
dected general-autocratxir with Hemdeideft^ -m the 
elder Pionysius had formeriy been with ilippanH 
nus, and it was setded that the la»dferoe shoidd 
be under Dion's orders, and that Heradeides, 
still the popular character, espectaUy with the 
«eamen, should have the independcikt command 
^f the fleet Dion immediately proceeded to use 
(the weU-tdiscipliQed troops which bad returned 
with him against Dionysius, and witii such eifect 
that Nypsius was soon compelled to abandon fab 
conquest, and wttlKkaw again within the ilasid ^^. 

The zeal of Dion s fiiends, on his setuisv but 
still more on this success, broke fout m groes 
extra^ragancies. They paid him divine bonocs ; 
Diodorus says as a hero, or demigod : I^lntaiicfa, 
to whom, imder the Homan empire, the iri)au]id 
profaneness was familiar, says tbey called bim a 
^od. Such extravagance couid ^not but maintain 

and 

^ HutftFch pcetends ^at DioQ^a return wne op^cAtd ^ 
Heracleides, who was made prisoner by him> and owed life 
and liberty ix> his generosity. His own account ttf trans- 
aoti^ms,^ confused and sometimes coiKtradictory as it iei» how- 
ever, shows this very little likely ; and from Diodorus and 
Nepos it appears clearly untrue. But without such im- 
fNOOinement of the genuine accounts of Dion's life, Plutarch 
would have wanted ground for some fine declamation, which 
he has introduced, on clemency and magnanimity. Yet 
however admirable such declamation may be, to found it on 
the demolition of the truth and even probability of history, is 
a practice surely not without inconvenience ; and the invective 
which we jfind against Heracleides, as a .popular leader on 
one hand, and against either Dionysius, as tyrants, on the 
other, is so marked with nialignity, and, as not only Diodorus 
and Nepbs, but moi^ respectable wrifters also,.Isocrates and 
Polyfeitis, show, «e vneupporUd by fact, that eyen ^the moral 
tendency altogether of the tale seems at best very ^ues- 
ti<cmable. 
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and iiwrease. jealousy amcmg the frieiMte of He- ^^g^- 
raclcMes. It was indeed ao iD^^ted city whose ^ — v— ^ 
internal peaoe depraded upon the ^reement of 
rival chiefs^ supported by parties old in multual 
9mfno&tyM IHoa was stiU bexit upon that scheme P|at. ^it. 
of an wq[>roved constittitiQi^, said to hav« been p. 98i. d. 
opttcerted wilb Plato. For whaftev^ cause this 
was dijapproyed by the first Dionystus, under 
^om it aeewM to have been conceived^ or by the 
aieoosid, to whoso Dion, acoordkig to his panegy- 
i96t, would alloiw ao vefA for hib liu^ncy to carry 
it into escieeutioa, it was not a |3dan for increastogy 
hut for checking the popular power. A£ter his piot. iwd. 
master, Plato, Dion c^Ied democracy jaot a go- 
Mumnent, but a mai^ket for govemofa, or, if a 
caiit pdirase, the only apposite one our language 
ttfends, im^ be j^wed, a jobmarket . Birt tiie 
poorer, laiKi <£ cmxcm the safely of Herad^Mes 
Mid hk pcittctpal auppcnters, dep^ded upon their 
HiHi^nce amoog the great body of the |>eople. 
Any eheds: therefore upon the authority of (the 
geoerai Assembly^ they *were led by itbe most 
pressing {interest to oppo^. C^on, supported by P'nt- ▼"^ 
•his jneroanary army, nesisited the. execution of ^die p. 979. c. 
flecrae whkh h^ actuaUy passed, for the par- 
titioQ^ of ^ds and diiMiibution of tbouses. Perbafis 
his end mm pmt jmd patriotic, but his measure 
9ppeai:s to hwe been violent and (tyrannical. He 
eould not conceal his dissatisfedion with the ap^ 
ppintmeat of Heradeides to the independent 
fiomssiwd lof the fleet A phrase <rf Homer, Cor^Ncp. 
, much .op^ee4 in anUent mki in modraa tiioes, 
wfts frcK^pmitly in this mouth, wluch Pope ihas 

p 4 well, 
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.CHAP, well, tho Strongly, turned, * That worst <rf tyrants^ 
^ — V — ^ * an usurping crowd :' and this, with the comment 
which ingenious opponents could add, did him 
great injury in popular estimation. 

With two parties, thus only not at open war 
within the city, and a third, Ugainst which both 
carried arms, in the citadel, Syracuse could not 
be the florishing and commanding state which it 
had been under either Dionysius ; and yet among 
the Sicilian cities Syracuse was still powerful. 
Among all those citie§ there was yet a relic of the 
party of Dionysius. This being what had always 
been the Lacedaemonian party, seems, in its ex* 
isting distress, to have ingaged the attention of 
the Lacedaemonian government, to which it had 
piut vit. been accustomed to afford assistance. Pharax, a 
p. 97*9. E. Lacedaemonian, as we learn from Plutarch (m oibt 
copies of Diodorus, there occurs here an inter- 
mission of all notice of Sicilian affairs for near 
four years) charged with the interests of his go- 
vernment in Sicily, was in the Agrigentine ter- 
ritory with some troops under his command. 
This was considered by the Syracusan govern- 
ment as highly threatening to their interest. Plu- 
tarch, commonly careless of coherency, and here 
more than commcMily defective and confused, 
assigns no cause for their alarm, but proceeds to 
relate that, ceasing to press the seige of the iland, 
they sent the greatest part of their force, the army 
under Dion, the fleet under Heracleides, to op- 
pose Pharax. Between such rivals however ss 
Dion and Heracleides, just cooperation' wafi 
little to Jbe expected. Dion, compelled by^ the 

: *i impatience 
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impMience of his licentious anny to fight at dis- sect. 
advantage, was defeated. Heracleides, pres^atly * — v-^ 
a£ber, without communicating his purpose to the 
commander of the Isuidforce, sailed eastward. 
Dion, apprehending he was gone for Syracuse, in 
extreme jealousy so hastened thither with his 
cavalry, that, tho it was night before he moved, 
he arrived, by a march of eighty miles, at the 
third hour of the next day. 

This appears to have been esteemed by Dion's 
partizcms a very meritorious exploit Whether it 
was on any fair ground to be justified, we ard 
without means to judge, but it was clearly a great 
party stroke, for Heracleides, and his principal 
friends, were excluded from the city. Neverthe- 
less it was far from placing Dion and his party 
in any easy circumstances there; deprived of 
all cooperation from the fleet, which remained 
strongly attached to Heracleides. But the fleet 
felt the want of the city, not less than the city 
of the fleet. The inducements to accommodation 
being mutual, and a Lacedaemonian, Gaesylus, 
becoming mediator, a reconciliation, for the pre- 
sent, between the rival chiefs, was effected. 

What was the policy of the Lacedaemonian go* 
vernment at this time, in regard to Sicilian aflfairs, 
or what the views of either Pharax or Gaesylus, 
its officers and ministers, does not appear. No 
consequences of the victory obtained by Pharax 
against Dion are mentioned. The conduct of 
Gaesylus however shows that the old connectioa 
of Lacedaemon wilh the party of Diony sius no 
longer isubsisted, and that, on the contrary its 

we^ht 
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CHAP. ^««ighrt was nctfier pven to the oppomt^ W9k. 

^^il^ pressed then by fiea and land, witb fimaer firjends 
become adverse, and means eo longer .occiming 
to dvert threaJtened famiaae, ApoHoccato tiegi^- 
tiated wkh Dion «i preference to Hecacteides for 
a caj^tdation. Surrendering then the ilaad and 
dtadel, he was allowed ^ withdnaw with ids &A^ 
lowers to his father in Italy. 



SJECTION IV. 

Assassinatiqn qf JlerasMu, Ti/rmpf/ owi 4M(m%n(Um. 
of Dion, 

Th£ reconciliation c^ Dion and HepraciliQkleB l^i^ 

ing been produced .meerjy by palitical aecesi^, 

their contest for sqperioiity began jagaia w^n tbe 

Plat, vit necesfijfty ceased. Dion represent^ ito tt^ people 

p. 980. A. that the lexpence of the fleet, wbi^h prepaid -^ikeavily 

upon thep^3 fii^bt now be spai^. Tthe fleet ^m 

Jaid up, aj[Kl ite conptinander reduced to a privajte 

stoition, i^hile Dipn remaiuied gene^^utpcra^i 

witiaout any ot^r An n ^t^ation fio rbaJ^iice \m 

authority ^^ 

Dion 

^ In Plutarch's account, the reduction of the fleet is stated 
fiinet, ami the sun^nder of '^e ilanda/fterward^ hut be is 
^ways CcareleBa of any oth^ ordfar in his nari^tive 1^^ wt^M^ 
may set a particular (act in a striking point of view. He 
wanted to {>ass at onee from the surrender of the iland to <a 
display joi* Dipn'^ greatness ^kod glory^ a^d for Uiis adsrunlii^ 
he Svould dispense with any expfanatipn to his reader 09 
what ground liis hero could pretend to the peofAe, cu* even 
wkh a view to his c^wn interest de^e tl^eip to b^Wye tbut 
the fleet was no longer wanted, while the close blockade oi 
the iland was so great an o4]ject for a;U, and without die fleet 
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DioB was now^ as fsur as may be gathered irom 

«iiti^it writers, iK>t less than ekher Diony^ius had 

heeuj king or tyrant (rf Syracuse, differing prin- 

cipa&j m the want of that popularity tbiou^ 

whicfa ti)e first Dftcmysiiis had executed 6U€h ^poat 

tbngs, m ipetiQe and tn wtar, at home and abroad, 

jand •eKtanded the suprevmcy of Syracuse over line 

wbole Grecian ikite^eist in Sidly and in Italy, to 

the ^eat advantage of all ; a popularity which, 

paflsing m$ a kind of inberiteace to his son, And 

adhering to him even under grea* deficiencies of 

conduct, maintained bim so long, and Icoig so 

peaeefiiHy, in his high situation. Plutarch, aoiid vk. Dm. 

ttae most extravagant panegyric of I>k>n, te© p.«nj.a. 

avowed, in |dain terms, tiftat the Syracusi^is hated 

him •''. DicMi was aware of his own iiDpof)Ulaittty, p« 9do. f. 

and yet he ooukl peorsevare io, what can oaiily be 

well done through the highest popularity, a se- 

formaticHii ^of ^joie oonstitubMin. jSo beaiit jbe was 

i^KHi kk f»roject, that seeing bis party weak, he 

-emdarored to strengthen himself by immi aid. 

He sought assistafice #om Conoth, Mftieee the 

ttitie of parent^Moky might aotft^n the prejudice ithat 

would tattach against any other fbrein <powen 

What may have been really the cmerit tor de- 
-Baent jof his plan^ we have ibo infioomatiQCL it 
may however be not unreasanaMe to believe ifefa«t 
"A mail, as be was, of ackoowleged laien^, who 
had staidied under one i[^ the greatest philoaofphess, 
"Bnd acted snany years under one of tthe j^reateat 



^ ^Ef/Liffovp rlv AUy«, p. 975. A. On other occasions Plu- 
tarch is gencrdHy a preacher of democratical doctrine, but 
imt, to revenge his her», he is severe ^upon democracy. 
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CHAP, politicians of his ovna or any age, would, in alter- 
^•^^^^ ing, considerably improve a constitution, such as 
was then the Syracusan; which, through in- 
terested flattery and indulgence to the multitude, 
seems to have been sunk to a state not better than 
that in which we saw it on the first rise of Her- 
mocrates, at the time of the Athenian invasion. 
But in carrying his plan into execution, he was 
evidently indiscreet ; highly indiscreet and highly 
arbitrary. He seems clearly not to have profited 
fi-om that admonition of the tragic poet, to which 
we have already more than once adverted. When 
Corn-'Nep. alarm and indignation at his conduct were inani- 
^** *** fested among the people, instead of endevoring 
to appease he would overbear. Heracleides, re- 
duced as he was to a private situation, found 
means to profit from Dion's indiscretion, so as to 
be still forniidable by his popularity, which in- 
creased as Dion's waned. Whatever the general- 
autocrator proposed in the assembly was thwarted 
by the favorite of the people. Dion's proud spi- 
rit could ill brook this revived opposition firom a 
fallen rival, and his philosophy was weak against 
the alluring proposal, to still the annoyance by 
Ibid. the base crime of assassination. Heracleides was 

Pint. vit. 1 1 • 1 • 1 1 

Dion. murdered m his own house, by persons commis* 
sioned by Dion for the purpose. 

This atrocious deed, as even Plutarch has been 
fair enough to acknowlege, excited great and 
general indignation in Syracuse. Yet in ^ the 
existing lawlessness, unless it should be rather 
called the existing tyranny, no judicial .inquiry 
seems to have followed. Dion, known as he was 

23 for 
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for the murderer, proposed tx) allay the popular sect. 
anger by a show of respect for the dead body. 
It was buried with great pomp under his direction, 
himself attending. But his panegyrbt, to whom 
we owe this curious particular, has been true 
enough to a better morality to avow, that con- 
science of the wickedness imbittered all Dion's 
following days '*. 

It has been apparently in tenderness for his 

hero's reputation that Plutarch ha3 omitted all 

account of transactions in Syracuse, from the 

death of Heracleides to the completion of the 

tragedy by the death of Dion ; a short but in-^ 

teresdng period, reported succinctly by the more 

impartial Roman biographer thus : * No man any 

longer now thought himself safe in Syracuse, 

when Dion, after thp removal of his opponent, 

in a still more arbitrary manner than before^ 

seized and divided among his soldiers the prp* 

perty of any whom he supposed his adversalries. 

Nevertheless, with all the confiscations, the ex-» 

pences of this arbitrary government so exceeded 

the income, that he was driven to press upon 

the purses of his firiaids ; and thus dissatisfaction 

was extaided among the wealthy and powerful.' 

Information, 

•* Barthelemiy in his learned romance of AnacHarsis, has 
taken up Dion aa a fovorite hero, and even outBtripped Plu- 
tarch in extravagance of panegyric, concealing many of the 
disadvantageous truths which Plutarch has revealed. Thus 
fax^ were romance only his purpose and not history, he might 
he excused. But he admits the consent of pion to the assassi- 
• nation of Heracleides for the purpose of justifying it His 
unfortunate nephew has probably seen and felt enough not to 
be so fond of those principles, which the uncle, and his 
great patron the duke of Choiseuil, contributed to spred ift 
France. 
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CHAF. InfoTBMJtixm, DMcfa to be desiRmd^ faiUi us, whac 

v-'^v — ' was become of the revenue; widi which the fint 

Dionysiu& bad done such Bii|^ily thni^. ^ But^ 

* EHon/ continues the biographer^ ^ irritated more 
^ than admonished by the i^pearwcr e of ill humor 
^ among all ranks, mveyed most hnpatieifttly agaomt 

* the unsteddiness of men, now thwarting his best 

* purposes, who a little before were promising him 

* erery support, and equalling him witb the gods. 

* Siicb reproaches gained him no paaty ; Mid, 

* when the dissatisfaction of the most powerM 
^ men became generally known, while the discon- 

* tent of the militiary was made public by petulant^ 
^ clamors for pay long in arrear, the body of thef 
'people freely vented their 8€n6i»ents, calMng' 

, * Dion a tyrant, no longer to be borne/ 

Plutarch, desirous of softening the tynmrncat 
character of bis hero, which he knew not how 
intirely to conceal, says that, mistrusting and 
scorning his feflowcitizens, he sent for Corhrthaans 
to be his associates in council and in authority •^ 
The reality and the character of his tyranny aie, 
e¥tn thus, largely shown. Yet the association of 
Dorians, in the government of a Dorian stetfe, 
would be less generally offensive than the achras- 
sion of lonians; and a Corinthian, as of the 
mother-city of Syracuse, would be more acc^t- 
com. Nep. ^^^ thaii a«y other Dorian- But from Phitarch 
Phlt!^^ ^^^^ly ^s from Nepos, we learn that'Dion s most 
Dion.^ confidential adsista«t, in civil and in military- busi- 
ness, was CalUppus, an Athenian. His popularity. 

was 

«nf«{i5» Toi^ iro^*T»?. Plut. V. Dion, p. 981, C. 
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iir^ to completely gofie, and his^ misb*udt of bis 
fellowcitizens such, that he employed this man as 
a spy aofioi^ tiiem, to cKscover and report their 
sentimeiil^ and their piurposes. To inable a 
fi>reinei^, and ome so kmoiirn to have been in his 
confidence^ to execute. effeetuaUy suth an office, 
a plan of dissimnlatJoil was agreed upon between 
thenv: CaUippos was to pretend concurrence wi^ 
those most dissatisfied with Diott, who was equally 
to profess dissatKsfectioii with him. But, in the 
eotrri^ of this employment^ Caliippus seems to 
have fotmd that, if he remained ^thAil to Dion, 
he mv^ probably fell with him, whereas by betray* 
kig him, he mi^ rise on his ruin« I>aring, cun* 
vingf and unprincipkd (if we may trust tiie 
panegyrists of IMon, fixmi whom alone neport of 
his character and aotions hedh reached ua) be 
resolv^ upon the latter. £xam|^ for assassina*^ 
tifon, a drime to which lAie Syraensans were per- 
haps before but too prone^ had been grren by 
Dion hknself. A ^^ot was fyamd against him, 
and there seems to ha;«<e been a very large nunrtner 
of persons so ftr ingaged as to giteit tiiek*^ ^ppto^ 
bMdon. Ramot of it got abroad, and reached 
Dvofif'^ family. ConMng in his supposed friend, 
Of at a loss for another in whom he m^ht confide, 
he woidd himself take no measums of prerettdGtk : 
but his wife and sister, it ia said^ communicated 
tbdir suspicions to Cdilippils; nor woidd be satis- 
fied with Ms^ aseurancea of fidelity, tiH he bod 
sworn it before tbem inihe temple of I^ost^o^Hfiie, 
with every ceremony supposed to give firmest 
sanction to an oath, covered with the goddess's 

purple 
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CHAP, purple robe, and bearing a. flaming torch in his 

xxxii. r J 

w—^v — ' hand. 

But as Callippus was already too far advanced 
to retreat with any safety, the discovery that he 
was suspected served but as admonition to hasten 
the execution of tlie plot A day of public fes- 
tivity was chosen, when the people would be 
collected wh^e, it was known, Dion wouH avoid 
attending. For security against commotion, com- 
manding points in the city were occujHed, by 
troops in ihe confidence of the conspirators, and a 
trireme was prepared in the harbour for ready 
flight, if it should become desurable* Matters 
being thus arranged, some Zacynthian soldiers 
went, without arms, to Dion's house, and pretend- 
ing an errand to speak with him, on business of 
the mercenary troops, pushed into the room where 
he was, and immediately shut the door. His 
very guards, according to Nepos, had they had 
any disposition to it, might easily have saved 
him ; for the tumult was heard^ while Dion for 
some time resisted his unarmed assailants; but 
none moved to his relief. The business of murder 
was at length completed with a sword,. which 
Lycon, a.SyraJcusan, handed, to the forein assassins, 

B.C. 352. through a window. Thus, with his Ufe, ended tlie 

Di'oi??. 16. ^Doinistration of Dion, about four years after hi? 

«• 31 retimr from Picloponnesus. and about the fifty-fifth 

Xk)ni. Nep. 1 , . ^ 

irit. Dion, ot his age ; a man whose eulogy among anient 
writers, has far exceeded what any remaining 
aixount of his actions will justify. 
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S E C T I O N V, 

The Athenian Callippus General- Autocrator of Syracuse. 
M^arinu* General' Autocrator. lil-CondiHon of the 
Grecian Cities (^ Sicily. Quiet of the Italian Cities. 
Restoration of Dionysius in Syracuse^ 

Still as we proceed with Sicilian history, much 
as we feel the want of such guidance as that of 
Thucydides or Xenophon, nevertheless, for facta 
of a public nature^ we find jetccounts, tho ill con- 
jotected, and often defective, yet consistent and 
probable, with little important variation from one 
another. . Secret history, in which the writers on 
Sicilian affairs axe more amjde, of course should 
be received with caution, and their panegyric and 
their invective those who seek truth will equally 
disregard* The Syracusan constitution is very 
little known to «is, as it existed under either Diony- 
sius, or Dion, but the character of the administra- 
tion, under each, may be in a great degree gathered 
from the circumstances of the death of each, and 
what immediately followed, Dionysiua, as we 
have seen, died in peace, at a mature age, sur-^ 
rounded by his friends, respected by his enemies, 
leaving, his family fiorishing, and his country by 
far the most fiorishing of Grecian states. The 
first following public measure was to assemble the 
people, and commit to them the choice of a first 
magistrate. The accounts come only from the 
enemies of the family, and yet up violence upon 
th^ public voice is pretended : the general favor, 
which had attached sq many, years to the father, 
Vo L, yil. Q passed 
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CHAP, passed as an inheritance to the son; so .that a. 

XXXII. , 

" — r-^ youth, of' uncertain merit, was, for thetfatiiers 
sake, raised to the first situation in the common- . 
wealth, . and with circumstances bq advantageous 
as to retain it peaceably, notwithstanding great. - 
disadvantages of character and conduct, during. < 
eleven years. When, on the contrary, Dion,* 
after haying held the administration four years, 
was cut off by sedition, the circumstances of the 
state were far from florishing; empire gone, re^ 
venue 'gone^ population diminished, faction raging* 
Instead then of an assembly of citizens, an army 
of mercenaries decided the succession to the first 
magistracy; and Callippus, a foreiner of loniasi. 
race, an Atiaenian, of chaafacter stained with im- . 
putation of thci nmrder of Dion, ruled with sovereii) > 
power during thirteen months **. Callippus was> * 
no doubt, a man of talents, which he is said to 
Athciui.u. have improved in the school of Plato; and what 
▼el 508. was his real guut; i^eems ill ascertamied. The 
family of Dion c(mtinded under his government to 
Kve in Syracuse, and apparently might have fired 
secure, had they avoided pjots against if: But 
tiie relics of the pfarty moving sedition, ttey, as 
im{dicated in the measures iot disturbing tiie 
exisl^E^ order of things, were compelled to fly to 
LeontidL 

That interest then which Dion, during four 

years at the head of affairs in Syracuse, had^ 

B.C^5i. failed to acquire^ the family of Dionysius yet 

retained. Hipparinus, son of the elder Dionysius 

^ by 

•♦ AaiiWf^t h jtai xariixt t4k Xw«xo&r«^. Hut. V. DioiK 
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by Aristomache, sister of Dkm, arriving in a cri. sect. 
tical moment when Callippus was absent on some ' — ^ — • 
expedkbn, a revolution was efiected in his favor, J^'^e! '* ^** 
and he heW the chief power two years. Callippus, SS^^*^ 
drivaEi to wander with his mercenaries in quest of p- ^^ 
sew fortune, after an unsuccessful attempt upon 
Messena, made himself master of Rhegium, but 
socm perished thare by assassination. 

Of the government of Hi|:^parinus in Syracuse; 
we karn no more than that it was^ neither florishiiig 
oor lastu^4 Nor ynA it succeeded by a government 
ekfaer florishing cur lasting. Syracofie, ^ long Ae 
sii|)erintending state, being too much distracted to 
bcMitssuperintendency, lawlessness and confusion 
panmded the Sicilian Greek eit^. During five 
or sk years of this confusion, we are without his-* 
tory of Sicilian affairs. At lengtlv in the third 
year of the huncked and eighth Olympiad, smswer* 
ing to the three hundred and forty-fourth before 
the Christian Ik*a, eight years after the death of B.C. 344. 
Dion, we find the state of Sicily, the re^ub of his ^'- ^^•*- 
celebpated expedition for its ddiverance, described 
by his panegyrist, Phitarch, thus: * Syracuse^ S?'**-^^ 

* under no settled government, but^ among many 

* competitors for the sovereinty, passing continu-^ 
^ ally- from tyrant to tyrant^ became, through 
' excess of misery, ahnost a desert Of the rest 
' of Grecian Sicily, throu^ unceasing hostilities 

* pert was absolutely depopulated andwaste.^ The 
' population of almost every town, which had a 

* remaining population, was contaminated by a 
nmcture c^ barbarians and mercenary sddfera^ 

* who^ for waat of regidar pay, were driven to any 

Q 2 * venture 
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CHAR ^ venture for subsistence.' In the coloring of this 

xxxn • • 

*— >,^-l/ picture, Plutarch has had in view to prepare his" 

readers for panegyric of a new hero ; and yet that 

it is little if at all overcharged, appears from oth^^ 

accounts, and from the result, which seems not 

Diod. 1. 16. ill summed up in these words of Diodorus : * The 

* Syracusans, divided into factions, and compelled 
^ to submit to many, and great, and various tyran- 
^ nies; at length came to the resolution of sending 

* to then- mother-city, Corinth, for a general, who 

* might command respect from all parties, and 
' repress the overweening ambition of individuals/ 
' While Syracuse and most of the Grecian part 
of Sicily were in this wretched situation, the Italianf 
towns seem to have remained nearly in the state 
of regular government and prosperity in which the 
elder Dionysius left them. We hear of neithef 
tyrants nor civil war among them, except in the 
occupation of Rhegium by Callippus, nor of any 
popular discontent. There, on his expulsion from 
Syracuse, the younger Dionysius had found an 
advantageous asylum. Locri, his mothers native 
city, was mostly his residence. Little disposed to 
activity, and little trouWed by ambition, he woidd 
perhaps there have passed the remainder of his. dayiS 
in as much ease as was commonly injoyed under 
Grecian governments, if the importunity of friends 
and psutizans, suffering under the actual state of 
things in Sicily, and expecting only increased 
oppression from any new prevalence of th6 
Corinthian party, had not again brought him intd 
action. It was not, however, on any light ground 
that he ingaged in a new expedition to Syracuse^. 

His 
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His party there was so strong, and things had 
been^so prepared, that Nesoeus, who had acquired 
the lead in the government, was obliged to retire 
before him- He was again elected general-auto- 
crator; and probably became, in consequence of 
the confusion of all the regular powers of govern- 
ment in the course of the long troubles, a much 
more absolute soverein, tho withm a much nar- 
rowed dominion, than when he first succeeded 
his father. 
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CHAPTER XXXItt. 

Affairs of the Grecian Settlements in Sicily and 
It^ly, from the Restoration of the younger 
DioNYSius to the Death of Timoleon. 



vj 



SECTION 1. 

Expedition of the Curthaginians into Sicily under Hanno. 
Grecian Cities in Sicily under the Government of single 
Chitfs, Death of the Widows of Dion and of the elder 
* Diohysius. Amplication for Intetference of Corimh in the 
Affairs of Sicily* Circum$tQnces of Corinth. Timoleon 
appointed to manage the CorinJ^hian Interest in Sicily. 

CHAP. T^ORTUN ATEL Y for the Grecian interest 
'* -L in Sicily, the Carthaginian government, whe- 
ther prevented by domestic troubles, or ingaged 
by greater views elsewhere, made no use of the 
opportunities which the weakness necessarily inci- 
dent to an administration of a man of the character 
of the younger Dionysius, and the distractions 
which followed the expeditiqn of Dion> for pro- 
secuting by arms any views of ambition there. Its 
Diod. 1. 16. P^l^^y^ meanwhile, or at least the conduct of its 
^- ^^* officers, was liberal and able* . The attachment 
even of the Grecian towns in the western parts 
was conciliated ; and it appears, from Diodorus, 
that those towns shared little in the ruin, which 
Plot. Tit. Plutarch has represented as so universally sweep- 
ing over the iland. Since the decay of the great 
naval force \vhich the first Dionysius raised, tlie 
Carthaginians had held complete command of the 
23 .. , sea; 
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fiea, ; and ^am^ m the divided state of the Greeks^ 
(^reduced by Pion's expedition^ would be perhaps 
taore advantagecHis to a coinmereial peofde than 
any extension of territorial command. Hie ftrst 
warlike measures of the Carthagmian government 
iwere professed, and apparently intended, not 
against tlie Greeks, but meerly to repress the 
rafmie of the Campaniads, who had, with such 
faithless violence, settled themselves in EnteUa 
and, in their settl^nent, retained, to the annoy* 
ance of their peaceful nei^bors, their habit of. 
war, and appetite for plunder. 

Among the Grecian cities unconnected with 
Carthage, there seems at this time to have been 
regularity of government, and security for indivi'- 
duals, only where some one powerful man oould 
hbW soverda «way. . With his own party that 
powerful man had the title of governor, jHinre, or 
potentate**: by an opposite party he would of 
course be called t^ant His poWer indeed could 
be little defined by law ; he must necessarily act 
according to emergencies; and the chaiBCter of 
his adminbtration would be decided by his owti 
character, and hb sense of his own interest. His 
situation eltoseihet nearly resembled tJbat of tftie 
feudfal barons of the twelfth and thirteenth cen^ 
tiiries. 

Of those ^ho thuel held soverein swa^ in tht 
Sicilian Greek cities, Dionysim peiha^ was ib^ 
most powerful : for tho Syraid^e was lamentttbly^ 
fallen, a^ in Syracuse itself his authority, tho 

litll* 

Q4 
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CHAP, little . regularly liimted, was ill-settled^ yet hil 
w-«,,,_I> interest in. Italy gave him wei^t Next, aod 
perhaps for power within Sicily hardly second^ 
were Icetes of I-eontini, and Andrbmachus of 
Tauromenium. Andromachus stood as head of 
that party, throughout the Sicilian and Italian 
cities, which had always been adverse to the family 
of Dionysius ; and by his success at Taurome- 
nilurn he had acquired the consideration of re- 
stcwrer, or, in the ahtient phrase, second founder 
of the interest of that party in Sicily, 

Icetes had been a confidential fidend of Dion, 
on whose death, accompanied by tlie mercenaiy 
force which had served under him, and those 
citizens who desired to avoid the new power id 
piut. vit. Syracuse,' he had withdrawn to Leontini. That 
p. 983. - place had always been, more than any other in 
Sicily, well disposed to Dion. Thither therefore 
his widow, and his sister, widow of the elder 
Djonysius, had retired from the govemmait of 
CalUppus. At first they were treated with ap- 
Timoi*''''*' P^^^^^ tenderness and respect; but, after no long 
p. 25t. time, they were imbarked for Peloponnesus, undi?r 
pretence of placing them in better security, and^ 
under orders, it is said, from Icetes, murdered in 
the ; passage. It is among infelicities likely to 
attend haughty and morose tempers, like Dion's; 
to /ail in the choice of friends. But tho this tale of 
horror x^ome^ from Plutarch, the panegyrist bf 
Dion, it seems Uable to some reasonable doubt 
The manner of the taurder the biographer men- 
tioriS to have been variously reported. If then 
Icetes directed it, he did not intend it should be 

* known 
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icijown that he directed it; and how it came to be 
J(nowh we are not informed. What temptation 
even would lead Icetes to the crime does not 
1ft|)pear. That the unfortunate women perished 
in the passage, was probably of public notoriety. 
If they perished by accident, party calumny may 
have gathered opportunity from it to asperse 
Icetes. Byt they may have been destroyed by 
the pirates who infested those seas ; or, in the 
opportunity among the Greek republics for the 
worst criminals to escape, the crew, to whose 
charge they were committed, may have beea 
tempted to murder them for the small riches they 
might carry.' In the want of means to ascertain 
the feet, if such tales of secret crimes want both • 
authentication and probability, they can rarely 
deserve regard in history ; and accordingly many 
such, even some of celebrity, have been passed 
unnoticed here. 

But tho this shocking tale, related by the philo<- 
sophical biographer, the panegyrist of Dion, is of 
very doubtful appearance, yet the character of 
Icetes seems not to have been altogether credit- 
able to Dion's choice of him as a friend, Wh«n Wwt.^it. 

1 r T^* • o 11 TimoJ. iuit. 

the return of Dionysius to Syracuse made the Diod. 1. 16. 
residence of the more violent of those in opposi- 
tion to him unsafe or uneasy there, the most vio- 
lent chiefly resorted to Leontini. Men of quieter 
Biid more respectable character generally, and 
Especially those of hi^er rank, preferred the 
refuge of Tauromenium, under the government of 
Andromachus. Other chiefs held an independent, 
or alJiiost independent authority in many of the 

smaller 
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THAP. «tialler towns. DionyaiuB, Icetes, aod^Aadro* 
xxxiiL ,jjj||jjjhu3 ^j^Qod as chiefs of three principal peirdaa, 
each in a state of war with both the others^ asd 
with such a spirit of animosity pervading lUl, so 
inflamed and maintained by qpposition of ii^aerest, 
that composition between them was hardly possiUe. 
In circumstances so distressing for all who 
iield property, or desired settled life, amoi^ the 
Grecian possessions in Sicily, the rumor ci pre^ 
fmration at Cartilage for a new expedition, tho 
the Campantam of EnteUa, who had given saf- 
£eient occasion for it, were alone its avowed 
object, excited great and reasonable alarm. Uni(Mi, 
.under the lead of any man, or any city of Sicily, 
• appearing beycmd hope, it was proposed, amo)^ 
the refugees in Tauromenium, to solicit the int^- 
ferem:e of Corinth, the mother*city of Syracuse 
and of a large proportion of the Dorian Greeks 
of Sicily, as what alone could be of authority to 
bring the adverse bfmits to the coaliticm necessary 
^r itxe safety of all. Precedents of such a m^i* 
wre were numerous. It was generally, amcM^ 
the Greeks, held reputable, and pleasing to the 
gods, for colonies, cm important occasions, to 
desire a leader from* the mother-country* The 
Syracusans themsdves, no longer ago ^mri the 
At^eman war, had admitted Corinthians to chief 
-commands in their forces. From Taurotnenium 
therefore cwomunication being managed in Syra- 
cuse and other towns, nciinbers w^re £oiiiid to 
ap{m)ye the proposal *^ 

But 

^ Both Diodonis and Plutarch mention this measure as the 
act of the Syracusaite. They do not however say it wa6, and 

it 
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But CoHfilb itaelf tya3 at thb time distracted sect. 
by pottte^t of fectioas. To resist agipression fix>m v ?; / 
-Argos, the \goyemme0t had been driven to the 
i^s^urce, Which wa have seen it formerly usmg, ^^J-^'^-^' 
f^ employing an army of those adventurers, or, 
l^ey might p^J^^ ^ called, traders, in military 
jMi^ioea^, commody distinguished, after the Latm 
jphras^, \sy the name of mercenaries. Under the iwod. 1. 16. 
nWe and spirited conduct of Timophanes, of one piat.W. 
<rf th^ »K>st illustrious familiea of Gc»intb, success ^'™'*^ 
rather beyiHid hope had attended the Corbthiaa 
jEirms. His popularity, before extemrive, was thus 
gireatly imJreased, and witjj his power, accruing 
firom command of the mencenaries, gave. him great 
m^an^ for purposes of ambition. What tiie real 
merit of the contest of parties was, accounts re* 
maining not only are too defective, but too contra* 
dicfawry, tp inable us now satisfactorily to gather. 
The bistprian's expressions however imply that 
fi^ party through which Timophanes .was .for* 
midabl?, was the democraticaL What we learn 
w^ cer^inty is tixat the conb^on in Corimth 
W93 at this time, as we have seen it formeriy, in 
the authentic account of Xenophon, violoit ; and 
that th^ party m which Timophanes had been 
hr^d* <5on$ider9d him as not only betraying their 
ciUfiet, which atone they would allow to be . the 
pai^ of thi^ir country, but, by tiie combined 

powers 

it cannot be supposed, a regular act of the Syracusan people, 
lindei' the neV^Iy restiured adinkiisiration of Dionysius. but 
every party of Syraeusaiu, eyery knot of SyraeosaDS, in and 
ent of Syracuse, vroidd Gail themselves, and be called by their 
friends, the Syiaousa^ . It is, in the se^juei, specif by 
Diodimifl!, that the coBEimimication with Corinth was con- 
ducted by the refugees in Tauromeniunk. • 
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CHAP, powers of popularity, and his influence avet a 
V— V— ^ standing army, aiming at soverein command, or, 
in the Grecian phrase, the tyranny, erf Corinth '7. 
Timoleon, younger brother of Timophanes, dis- 
approved his conduct and purposes. FaiKng in 
remonstrance and dissuasion, and seeing the con- 
stitutional powers, or the powers of his party, 
unequal to contest with the extaisive popularity 
of Timophanes, he ingaged in conspii^cy against 
him. Whether better means really became des- 
perate, or the familiarity of the age with assassin 
nation so lessened its horror that it was adopted 
meerly as the readiest and surest, assassination 
iwas resolved upon. For the manner of the crime, 
as would be likdy for a fact of the kind, accounts 
differ, agreeing about the result. Piodonis says 
that Timoleon killed his brother with his own 
hand, publicly, in the agora. For a different ac- 
count Plutarch has quoted tJiree authors, Timseus, 
Epborus, and Theopompus, all cotemporary with 
the event According to them Timoleon intro* 
duced the assassin^ into his brother's house, under 
pretence of desiring a friendly conference; but, 
tho he considered the murder as a patriotic duty, 
yet he yielded so far to nature as to turn his back 
Corfu Ncp. while llie deed was done. The Roman biosranhen 

Tit.TimoI. 1,1 o r 7 

contrary to both these accounts, relates that Timo- 
leon acted indeed in concert with the assassins, 

but 

^ *^The phrases woHipoTiiTouf S^tfr fjuV Uifntd, Sc nmra rit 
myopetif wipmh w Tfo<nroiw/itiw5 on rvfa9fU ir». Diod. 1. 16. 
^. 65. clearly indicate a man raising himself by popular favor. 
Aristotle, in cursory mention 01 Timophanes, attributes his 
acqpisition of the tyranny to his command of mercenaries, 
Ari8tot.Polit.l.5. c.6. 
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but was not present at the assassination, being sect. 
Employed elsewhere in preventing opposition ta ^* 
their purpose **. 

Corintfi was still in the ferment which this atro- 
eious act produced, when the Syracusan deputies 
arrived*'. One party was extolling Timoleon 
^s a virtuous tyrannicide, whose magnanimous 
patriotism was above all praise : the other exe- 
crated his deed as a parricidal murder, for which 
the laws of gods and men demanded expiation by 
his just punishment. The petition of the Syra- 
cusans afforded opportunity for a compromize, 

in 

^ Plutarch, in his usual way, has undertaken to describe 
the dark scene in Timophanes's apartment,. as if it h^d been 
acted before him. The difference of writers about this assas- 
sination, the circumstances of which, as it was gloried in by 
the perpetrators, and theii; whole party, were as likely to be 
ascertained as those of such deeds commonly can be, may add 
to the lessons already gained in the course of the history, to 
be cautious, of giving credit to the pretence of exact report! 
of any of them* 

•^ This is the account of Diodorus, who seems always to 
have meant to be accurate, especially in dates. Plutarch, on 
the contrary, ever straining to make the best story, unsoli- 
citous about the consistency or connection of history, reports 
that Timoleon had been living twenty years in solitude and 
repentance, when h^ was called upon to undertake the deliver- 
ance of Sicily from tyrants. But tho we find Diodorus often 
detected by the learned and sagacious Dodwell ia confounding 
the chronology of a year or two, yet, for these times, when 
historians and -annalists abounded, he would hardly err, con- 
cerning 80 public a fact, so widely as twenty years. If Dio^ 
dorus however could want support against Plutarch, we gain 
for him what is pretty satisfactory from the omission of all 
inention of these remarkable matters by Xenophon. Accord^ 
ing to DodwelPs exposition of Xenophou's chronology^ it was 
in the twentieth year before the mission of the Sicilian Greeks 
to Corinth, that the Corinthians, with the approbation of th* 
(Lacedemonian government, made their separate peace with 
Thebes. Xenophon's history is continued some years after, 
and has not a word about Timophanes or Timoleon, or any 
circumstances of Corinthian affairs suited to thcii: story. 
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CHAP, in which, with a wisdom and temper, oftener 
found perhaps in Corinth than in other Grecian 
cities, both parties agreed. Timoleon's birth and 
rank were en)ina:&t; his great talents had been 
proved in politics and in war ; and, according to 
one party, he had shown himself peculiady fit for 
the honorable office of delivering Sicily, by the 
very act which, according to the other, made him 
mifit to live in his own country. His friends and 
his enemies therefore concurred in his appoint-;- 
ment; with the condition, according to Diodorus, 
required by the lifter, that, provided his conduct 
in Sicily corresponded with his pretensions to^ 
political vhtue, he shoidd be forgiven the aSaot 
to the laws of the city and to humanity ; but other- 
wise, if ever he returned to Syracuse, he should 
suffer the just punishment for parricide. Plutarch 
has censured it as a weakness in Timoleon, the 
only weakness of his great mind, that he felt cofi-^ 
ti*ition for his brother's murther. The Roman 
biographer has less affected a philosophy like that 
of the modem French ; and relating apparently 
nothing without authority fi:om elder writers, he 
says the persevering reilisal of Timoleon^s motfifer 
to see him a^ter the fact, and her invective and 
imprecations against him, of whith he %as in- 
formed, made a most severe impression on his 
mind. Thus he was prepared for sdch a proposal 
as that from the Sicilians ; which be seems to have 
rejoiced in, however offering a field only for almost 
hopeless adventure among abounding dangers and 
difficulties, having formed his resolution never to 
i:6tum tOijConnth* 
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SECTION II. 

EtpediHoH igf Timok^m to Skily, Oppontkn qf Greeks and 
Carthagimans to the Interftrenee of Corinth in Skify*. 
FirH and second Campams qf Timoleon^ Final Retreat qf 
Dioni/sius^ 

The fulsomeness of panegyric, which we find 
anDCHig the later Grecian writers, especially Plu- 
tarcbi is perhaps not leas injurious to a great cha- 
racter than the, malevolence of inve9tive, which 
abounded among those of the age we are ingaged 
with, and which Plutarch, for the advantage 
apparently of contrast in his pictures, frequency 
adopted. It may be not less disadvantageous to 
Timoleon's fame among sober inquirers, that we 
know him only from writers ever strabing for 
eulogy, than to that of the elder Dionysius, that 
all. detailed accounts of him come from his tra- 
ducers. Timoleon's history altogether bears the, 
character more.x)f the tale of a hero of the times 
of the Seven before ThdDies^ than of the authentic 
narrative of the actions of a cotemporary of Xeno- 
phon, Isocrates,. and Aristotle, Nevertheless^, 
invqlvii^' a, vary interesting portion oftiie Jiistoiy. 
of the Grecian republics, curiosity cannot but be 
awake to H; and, in tbe circumstances of Timoleon 
and of Sicily, the real character of adventures, 
sentiments, and conduct, might have some'tinge, 
of the romantic. On careful examination, more- 
over, we find generally those principal matters of 
fact which might be of some public notoriety, not 
un^^factorily ujifqlded. 
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CHAP. To the outfit of Timoleon's adventurous expe- 
^— -v— ^ dition, the Corinthian government would contri- 
bute little or nothing beyond the credit of its 
name; and what could reafch Corinth, firona Sici- 
lians friendly to the cause, was probably very 
small. His own credit would assist, and. possibly 
B.C. 343. his private fortune. But the force with which he 
SLd!^?.' 15'. l^ft the Grecian shores, including three triremes 
Pittf vit furnished by the Corinthian colonies of Leucadia 
Tirooi. an(j Corcyra, with which he sailed, professing the 
purpose of delivering the Sicilian cities from^ 
tyranny, and avenging the Grecian cause against 
the Carthaginians, consisted of only ten ships of 
war and seven hundred soldiers. Jn failure of 
transport ships, he put his landforce into four of 
his triremes; an incumbrance which disablefl them 
for naval action, so that his effective fighting ships 
were only six^''. 

To infuse then into his little armament an in- 
spiration it was likely to want, he had recourse to 
that superstition of which, we find, the ablest 
commanders of Greece and Rome most availed 
themselves. The priestesses of Ceres and Proser- 
pine in Corinth gave him their valuable assistaoce, 
in a declaration that those goddesses appearing to 

. , them 

^ Diodorus alone has given this detail of Tinioleon's naval 
force. Plutarch agrees with him in stating it at ten triremes. 
Wesseling has supposed that Aristotle, in his epistle to Alex- 
ander, on rhetoric, has had Timoleon's fleet in view, where he 
says -that the Corinthians sent nine triremes to Syracuse 
against the Carthaginians. Apparently the learned commen- 
tator has not sufficiently foUow'ed yp the historian's narrative, 
or he would have seen, I think, that Aristotle has rather re- 
ferred to the fleet stated by him to have been afterwanl sent 
by the Corinthian government, as we shall see in the sequel, 
^r the immediate purpose of ppposing the Carthaginians. 
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them in th^r breams, had given assuranoe that 
they would accompany Hmoleon to that great 
and fruitfiil iland which was peculiarly sacml to^, 
Ihem. Timoieobhence took occasbn to consecrate) 
his be^ ship .to the goddesses, and call it by their 
name. A meteor, more hriUiant and lading than- 
common, was seen in the sky during, his voyage. 
He termed it a lamp^ held out by the gods tc^ 
guide him; and tiie sbory afterward passed, that 
this celestial laii;ip directed his course across the 
Ionian Seia and iip the Tarentine Gi^ph, to his 
proposed port, Metapontum. Probably he de- 
sired to pass unaeen from the land, and im this 
advantage inunst give up that, so imp^Htant f&t 
aiUient navigfdidn, and especially for the . antfent 
ahips of war, of seeing and being hear the land ; 
wh^ice incouragement from confidence in divine 
{HX^tecticm might be more wanted for his people. 

Intelligence reaching LecHitini of the niegotiation ^^- '• ^^ 
pxA forward from -Tauromenium, atid of prepara- Pf^^ ▼■^ 
tion ieit Corinth fw . interfering with arms in the 
«£yrs of Sicily, Icetes, who had interest with one 
party among tiae Corinthians, sent ininisfers to 
counterwork tibe measisre. Meanwhile the Car-^ 
tlmginian army under Hanno had crossed from oiod. l i#, 
Africa, and began opemtions with the siege of ^ ^' 
Entella. Conquest, such as Hannibal and Imilcon 
^^Mhnerly sought, seems hot to have been the pur- 
pose of Hanoo's expedition ; yet, in seeming the 
Cajrtba^nian command or influence, to extend 
tiliem woidd probably be in his view* Icetes held 
friendly connection with Carthage, which we have 
ieen not uncoffuiKKi among the Sicilian Greeks. 

Vol. Vn. R The 
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The interferaaice of the Corinthians in Sicily, hi^y 
oboQxioas to Icetes, was likAy to be an ot^ect of 

V^ ^ ^^' jcatousy to the Carthaginian government. In 
conseqi]rance therefore of ccmcert between Ifiete& 
and Hanno/a Caitha^nian aqaadrcm was sent to 
watdi tile movemasts from Peloponnesus. It 
seeips however not to have been Hanno's puqMtte 
to provoke hostilities. A sii^le trireme^ sent to 
Metapontknn, met Timoleon there. The Cartha- 
ginian remoBStncted agakirt the piurpose of. the 
Corinthians to mterfiere witii an armed force in 
the aliairs of Sicily, where th^ had no possesucmsw 
Imioleon, little regardii^ argument, resolved to 
use tiie opportunity yet 1^ open^ by the moderur 
tion of. the Carthaginian commander, lor reacbJog 
a fnendly Sicilian port, and hastened to prooeed 
on his way. Nevertiieless an invitation fiooi 
Rhegium, to assist in putting the government of 
tiufct city into the hands of tiie parly friendfy to 
him, afipeared of too much importance to .be 

«. <»• neglected. He went tbitiler, and the object was 
gained^ but his had not time to sail again before 
& Carthaginiajfi squadron^ <tf twice his £orce, eur 
tev^d tise harbour* . The conduct of die Cartbar 
ginii^ cemmander was timtof one instnidied to 
j^BQQtet peace and ^respect the i^hts of others. 
No) way usingthe {k^wer in his hands, he. weiit 
arfjqre'torniBittiie' Rhiegian people in assonbly, 
and argue, iit ' their constitaticmal method, the 
ihatters in qtseataon between his own government 
and the various parties of the Gr^ks. This 
respect, Horn a Carthaginian eomniatideiv for 
Qrkdsia hews and 4us)kom% TimoteiM reordeil 

. :: ' only 
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only as it afforded oppoituni^ to profit irom dis- 
ingenoous surtifice. As soon as the ^debates had 
begun to in^ige all attention, nine of his sbipt 
proceeded to sea ; and then, slipping ^ away hiVK 
self unobserv^, he fdlowed in the iiemaining 
one. ' The Carthaginian, indignaiit a3 soon a^ tl^ 
deceit was made known to him, hastef^ in pv^-^ 
suit ; but night was already advancing, and Timo^ 

1 r _ - 

leon reached Tauromenium withoat obstruction. 
Andromachus, and the Syracissan refugees^ the 
fii^t promoters of his expediti(K), greeted ius 
^anival. 

- It seems to have heea late in the summer f(^ 8.0.343. 
begfaming mittitary enterprize ; but things had been ^^' ^^' ** 
singularly prepared, by war between those a^dnst 
whom Timoleon meant to direct his aims. Icietes 
hiatd besieged Diony^ius in Syracuse, but making i>to^* t- 1«* 
Ao progreiss, withdrew. C^ionysiiis pursaed. Icetes, Hotvit 
turning, defeated him, entered the cily with his p."^u 
flying troops, and became master of all except the 
iland. Against the extraordinary starenglli of that 
fortress he would not waste his exertions, but he 
proceeded to besiege Adranum, the cc^ony of the 
^er Dionyiuus,^ now holding connection with the 
reifugees in Tauromenium. 

Infbrmat^ of these circumstances decided the 
iheasures of Hmoleon. Mairchmg to relieve the 
Adiranites, he attacked Icette, with such well* 
planned surprize, that, with very inferior force,* he ^ 
put him presently to fli^t. In the instant of vic^ 
tory then he decid^cl his next meksure. Proceed^ 
kig inimediately for Syracuse, he marched with 
<uch; speed, it is said, as to outstrip the flying 

1^2 . ^; enemy; 
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€nAP. enemy; luid arriving wholly unexpected, be be- 
^.r— ^ came master of the two quarters which he first 
approached, Tyche and Epipolae. The sftrong 
sq[)ajrate fortifications of Neapolis and Achradina 
inade farther attempt unavailmg; but he retain^ 
wfa&t he had acquired ; and thus the imfortunate 
€% was divided bctweai three powers at warvrith 
each other. * : .' 

< Winter now put that stop, wMch was usual 
among , the Greeks, to ferther nuUtary operations. 
The season of leisure for arms seems however to 
have been diligently and ably employed in nego- 
t^tion. The Quinerous ^rrispns of small for* 
tressiss, scattered oyer the SyracusatP territory; 
began, in the existing circumstances, to dei^air of 
tb^ catui^e of Dionyj^ius, to which they were at- 
tached. .They were vehemently averse to Icetes, 
and little inclined to Andromachus ; but to a 
general irom. the ,parent*city Corinth, unversed in 
(Sicilian quarrel^, if he might, be ^ble to protect 
thein, they had no particular objection. Timoleon 
?yas ready with fair promises, and most of them 
ipade t^rms with him. 

This success prepared matters for a g-eater 

acquisition. The chief of Catana,. MamercuSy 

bears, atoopg aatient writers, the title of tyrant 

Bat Xiii)<^con, we find, never disdained firiendly 

connection with a tyrant, if it might be iisefiil; 

i.Li€. ^d Mamercus, beside that he was a brave and . 

nut*Tit a^c soldier, with a well-trained little army tmder 

J! fji. ^ ord^, WM^ in the bio^apher's phrase, pow^- 

fuUy wealthy 9\ The accession- thei^fo^see of thi« 

• . r . chief 
•^ H«;kijfari^ anf^mi xf^H^i' W«/«»of . Plut v. Tim. p. 041* 
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chief to the Corinthian interest was altogether sect. 
considered as a highly fortunate event '*• ^ ^ 

But in the following spring, while Syracuse was B.C.24Q 
yet divitled between the three contending parties^ oi.f5_ 4. 
Dionysius holding the iland, Icetes Achradina 
and Neapolis, and Timoleon Tyche aiid Epipol®, 
a Carthaginian fleet, und^ Hanno, entered the 
harbour, and landed an army, stated at iifly Aristot. ep. 
thousand men. It was expected that Hanno ^^tlc* 9!' 
would have thie cooperation of Icetes^ and their ^^'^' *• ^^- 
united strength seemed far too great foi; either of 
their opponents to withstand. Enel-gy indeed, for 
whatever it might effect, was not wanting to the 
Corinthian party ; and M amercus, and the Syra-^ 
cusans of the country garrisons, showed all zeal 
in their new in^igements. The party in Corinth, 
which supported Timoleon, bad. boen also pros- 
pering, or report of his first successes had extended 
his interest there ; for in the existkig crisis nine Aristot ut 
Corinthian triremes, filled with soldiers, arrived dL. m 
to act under his .orders. , Still h^ was, in extrenie "p- 
anxiety, looking round for opportunities of attack 
and means of defeince, when he was relieved by 
the sudden and umw^countaWe retreat of the 
Carthag^ian armjBUBent. Whether neiys froln 
Carthage, or intrigue. ably n^aged by Tiotiioteop, 
or dissatisfiatctioui witii Icetes (w Wch foUftwj^ 
circumstances, indicate, as. pirobat^^) or what elsg 
nmy.havc :iiAii«BK:;edvHfuy^^ IjisUJriai^ l^atn^/OOt 
uhdertaken to say 4 > 3:he ' <Jireeki^, pn , all , sidfiS/ 
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CHAP, observed the departkig fleet with astonishmeht, 
^^— *> — li and ThnolecHa's troops, firom expressions of grow- 
ing despondency, passed to joyful scoffing and 
ridiciile. 

This inexplicable conduct of the CarthaginilLn^ 
general produced advantages for Timoleon, which; 
might not have accrued had no Cartha^nian force 
appeared at Syracuse. The Messenians^ who had 
refused any intimacy of connection with Icetes, 
and nevertheless had formed alliance with th^ 
Carthaginians, now, conceiving themselves de* 
serted, listened to proposals frcHil Timoleon, and 
joined that which appealed the prospering cause. 
Icetes, pressed by an «iemy on each side,, hope- 
kM Of assistance from Carthage, and fearfag 
blockade from the increased and still growiog 
Biod. 1. 16. strength of Timoleon, abandoned Syracuse with 
his adherents, no small portion of tiie ren^aining 
population of the city, and withdrew to Leontinl. 
Meanwhile Dionysius, no longer, as formerly, 
possessing a fleet commanding tl^ sea, but shut 
within his iland ^fortress, had been losing interest 
in. Italy, while, with apparently ill^planned and 
ill-conducted effort, he was endevoring to serve 
his friends, and recover his property and mflu^u^e, 
ill Sicily. Ease and pleasure^ acccurdii^ to all but 
the most evidently malignant iieports, £ur more 
&an power and pomp, "were the Objects of his 
fHrevaiKng passions, * A knowlege of his disposir 
tion, as well as of his circumstances, . at6ms ta 
have been the foundation of a negotiation, into 
which .Tim^teoa entered with him ip tJi^ course 

S4 of 
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of the winter after the departure of Icetes. sect. 
Oninth itself was proposed for the ptace of his ^ — yl— » 
retreat The Corinthian state had obligations both Corn. Nep. 
to his father and to hiinsdf. Some among 'the ^' ' ""** * 
principal citizens were likely to be well affected 
.toward him; and tiiat city/ whose graver soqiety 
had ingaged tiie preference of Xenophon's elder- ^ 
J;)Qod, might still more, by its gaitieay ipvite the 
jet vigorous age of Dionysius. In the following B.C. 341, 
.^pring th^ iland and its citajlel were surrendered Dio?M.* 16. 
to TinpiQleon ; . two thousand mercenaries of its ^^^^^ ^^ 
gfurisoa ingaged in service und^r him; and ▼Jt.Timol. 
!PJj9nysius> with his immediate friends, passed tp 
Cofflpth^. 

*^ However, in collating Diodorus with Thucydides or 

**Xenoph6n, we may be disgusted with' his deficiencies, yet, 

ccmrpfredwitb the wilcbaesa of Ptutamh, w€ find reason ehoi 

to be gratified with his sobriety, clearness, and consitsteUcy. 

From Diodorus we have a coherent account of the transactions 

Qf two sammexs aiul two winters after the. arrival of Ti^oieoh 

in Sicijy, before he became master of the citadel of Syracui^, 

which he saya was' managed by. capitnla^on with Oipriysius, 

c vitbottt m«ntioiiing any assault tipon it. Plutarch, a hundrieti 

, and fifty years after Diodorus, pd near five hundred aft^r 

tlionysiusj without either vouching any authority orimpeacli- 

^ wg atiy, boldly says thatTlttioIeon, within fifty days after hJs 

^aiTival in Sipily^ took, tl^e citadel ^i Syrac^jise by assault^ with 

' t)ioiiysius ii^ it. .Timoleon^s first success, after his victory at , 

Aidk^h«iM[i| ^aibtt a part of the vast eity held by ke^r,^ith- 

o^t ^p^ro^iiag th^ ilaiid,.b<8W ^f J^m^imhefim ^p}^:^ 

served as foundation for this romance. • , . 
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SECTION III. 

\ « » 

Desolation of Syracuse, Difficuky qf Timokon to reward kig 
conquering Troops. Provocation, to Carthage, New hvcon 
sion of Sicily by the Carthaginians, Mutiny in Tnnole(m*s 
Army. Battle qf the Crimesus. New Measures qf tke dta^- 
ihagimam^ . MMOsures.qf Tknoleon. Peace with Cartii^e. 

CHAP. Syracuse, thus brouAt completely under the 
^ ^ > authority of Timoleon, was still, in buildings, tlfe 
largest city of tiie Greek nation, but, in popuUk- 
tk>n, oHnpared with its extent of buildings, it 
appeared a desert. With this great unpeopled 
town, and what territory he could vindicate Widi 
it, at his disposal, it was incumbent on Timoleon 
to reward the services of his now large force of 
mercenary troops, and to provide for those Syra- 
eusans of the Corinthian party, who (tid not prefer 
a residence under the approved and good govem- 
' meni of Andromachus in Tauromenium. To this 
then, if to ahy period, would apply Plutarch's 
descfi{^n of desolation m Syracuse ; sudi tteut 
the cavalry actually grazed in the agora, whife 
the grooms indulgently slept upon th^ luxuriant 
T. iiin«!. swarth. The biographer and the SiciUani historian 
p.s46,34r.'i|| qoncurrence ascribe to this period Timolecxi's 
legislation for the Syraeusans. Blit at this time, 
by their concurrent account also, beyond the troops 
to whom he issued his orders as a military com- 
mander, there were few for ^hom to l^islate. 
His employment for the winter seems to have 
been the assignment of deserted houses and lands 
to bis followers; to his m^icaMoies instead c^ 

pay, 
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pay, which he had not to give, Jlnd to the Syra- sect. 
cu8ans of the Corinthian party in proportion to ^ — s-^ — ' 
their zeiQ in the. cause. With this, some civil 
arrangement would be necessary, and it seems 
eveiy way probable that he adapted it ably to the 
circumstances. 

But it wis beyond his atiitity to convert at once 
soldiers by trade, and mea iMtbitotted to revolu*- 
tions, into sober citiz^ds. Good hoij^es for the 
winter would of course be gratifying; but the 
lands he gave were little - val^aUe without slaves 
aEyd<cattle to cultivate them. Witii spring there- 
fere it became necessary for him again to seek 
war. N(»r was this dUBeuH to find; for betwea[i 
his followers and those whose laiids ajid bouses 
they had seized, tho there might be cessation of 
hostilities, peace codd not easily be established^ 
He therefcM^ led his restless people first agamst p ^^ ^^^ 
Icctes in Leontini; but finding Uttle hope of iwittdy ^M^- *• 
success there, he quickly turned against Leptines c 7s. * 
of Engynne, another of those tyrants or chiefs, to ?IL.'*'' 
whose rise Dion's expedition had given occasion, ^^tl'''^ 
LeptineS) less able to resist than.Icetas, cafne to 
terms shnibur to those made with Diony sius ; * sur- 
rendered his town, and passed to Peloponnesus. 
Meanwhile Ic«tes had confidence enough in his 
strength, pr hope enough in a remaining parfy;.ter 
make an attempt iipon Syracuse, but was ifej^lted 
with loss. ' ' ' .7 .. 

The expedition against Leontini having jblfM^ 
uhpr(^able, and Engynne not avoiding teiJoa^ 
for the eidi^mg nctd^ k was decesasuyfor Tini^ 
dtill to seek a war. Among the Grecian settlements 

V' ■-. ^" no 
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CHAP, no advantageous opportwity offered ; those wbidi 
V V ' ' hiul not claim for bis protection bemg i^ble to resist 
Sa:'-*^ his power. To provoke the ^nigbt of Carthage 
Ti^L *^ seems to have been rash, yet it might be pc^Nilar ; 
p. J48. A. mi^ 30^ y^^^i pressing, he sent his mef ceoaries to 
find anKmg the people of the western end of th« 
ilwd the large arrears which he owed them. Fac* 
tion among Jdie Campanians of EnteUa, perhaps 
invited to ihe 0iea8i:tt*e, aad seems certainly to 
have afforded the means for bringii^ under the 
power of Timoleon a place whose . stren^b bad 
baffled the arms of the first Dionysiusij The man? 
ner in which he then arr^tng^ its affairs wa3 1^; 
he caused fifteen priodpal men to be put to death, 
for having been faithful to those ingagements m 
which, whether from necessity of circim^tances, 
or choice as a free people^ the. Campanians had 
bound themselves and their st^te to Carthage, 
Witb this admonition how they should disoree^lj 
use the gift, he presented the Entdlite people^ in 
the historian's, phrase, with liberty. . Nevertheless 
in a country where tiie w^t of the advantages of 
civil goveroment had been so Sev^euely jfelt«j^ i^ 
great f»rt of Sicily, where the expeditioix^vf Dim; 
in Strabos strong. phniae, had caused (imvemal 
diaturibance by setting aU against alL^\ ) tito orcte 
whidi Timolran s energetic and at^y conunaad 
estft^bl^hed, and the >degtee of security which it 
gave, would be extensively beneficial aad satia^ 
ftctory. As soon tiiere£»re as (itbiecame recotn- 
menied by tbe appearance of p6wer to m^nftfMn 
i^ liotonly maay of the Gcedaa towns kH)i[ed td 

'- ^ ^rif€iit9 iwanen tpU iwanmi. Strab. 1. 6. p. 255* 
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him for patronage, but, if we may credit his sect.* 
panegyrist, several of the Sicel tribes, and some ^ "^' '. 
even of the Sican, solicited his alliance. 

• Whetiier Traioleon had forei^een a storm ap- 
proaching from Carthage, or his aggression dr^w 
it, is not to be gathered from the very deficient 
histxKifiins of :his transactions- Jn the next year 3. a 33*^ 
howeter a very powerfril annament passed from 21'ttI**^ 
Africa to Sicily. The landfiofrce, Africans, Spa- c. 73. * 
niards, Gauk, Ugurians, Balearians, toge^er witl» c 77, 
tiie troops before in the iland, is said to h^Q 
amounted to seventy thousand foot, and ten thou-f 
sand hcMTse; the fleet to two hundred iships of 
wfer. If the landforce has been exaggerated, still 
Timoleon's means were very unequal to meet it. 
In the florishing state of Syracuse, under the first 
Dionysius, when hands were wanted, for works pf 
peace or deeds of war, at the call of that populw 
leada: sixty thousand Syracusan citizens with 
' forward zeal took either spade and mattock, or 
spear and helmet The voice of all Grecian Sicily^ 
and it is not from his .friends that we have th^ 
accomit, called and almost cooppelled him to tak? 
the command for war with Carthage. But noi^ 
when danger so threatened hini from that mmky^ 
t:epresented ccmtinoally by the later Grecian, and 
all the' Roman writers in such odious colors, 
Timoleon, as his most zealous panegyrist acknow- 
leges, could pei*simde no more than three thousaiii^ 
Syracusans to follow his standard ^K Nevertheieiip 

'. - • ' > - . . ' . ■ . f- (t • 

^ We have hert a ^cmious instance of Plataroh's carelcsa- 
hess of cOilsi^ncy ' or * lurfangement or ^ explanation. > He hkd 
just before given an ac^omitof sixty thousand new citizens 

adittd 
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c H A K of whatever activity and courage and pdAcy mi^t 
> — ,,--1^ do in his immediate circumstances, Hmoleon seem» 
jlmoi^ to have failed in nothing. Not scrupUng to try 
p. 248. c. negotiation with Icetes, now no longer connected 
Diod. 1. i6» ^^^ Carthage, he ingaged fafan to coqperate against 
•'^^' the Carthaginians. 

But with all his exertions, some of than syccess- 
•• ^•^ fill thus beyond reasonable hope, adding to his 
force of mercenaries, with the auxiliaries from 
Icetes, every Syracusan citizen that he could per- 
suade, he was unable to collect more than twdve 
thousand men. Nevertheless, with thfa very in- 
ferior force, he resolved td seek the enemy rather 
than await Attack. Indeed a choice only t>f great 
difficulties seems to have been before him. His 
maroding expedition among the Carthaginian set- 
^ dements and dependencies, notwithstanding the 
acquisition of Entella, had not inaUed him to 
settie accounts with his mercenaries. Large 
arrears were yet due to them. The promise of 
great and ready plunder allured them to march ; 
but, in proceeding by the road of the sbi|tiiem 
.coast, every new report, as they pasied the Grecian 
towns, made the CMiiaginian forbe more for? 
midable, the j»rospect of hard fitting greater, and 
the hope of ready plunder less. Initation being 

thug 

* . , - . . ■• . - . 

^ded to Syracuse by Timoleon. It is probable that this 

making of ^aciisan citizens took place mostly at a later 

peripd. But lit>ip tb^ two circunista9cel, tlie smallo^ of the 

numbers that would follow Timoleon's standard, and the 

making of Syracusan citisena in great numbers, we may in a 

-great degree gather thfj value of the terms the Greeks, and 

:tkh Syracusant, sts often us$d by D^od^mis a^ Plutarch to 

distingutsbthepartiiQEuifl^ of Pion wA Tm>if^^boju those of 

< Dboysius. " ^ • ' - , 
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thus added to irritation, in approaching the Agri- 
geoljii^c tOTitory they broke out into complete ^ 
DUltinj. ' It was intended,' they said, ' they 

* found, that instead of plunder they were to be 

* paid with wounds, or a final settlement wa.s to 

* be made by their destruction : they would return. 

* to Syracuse ; and when it was known the Car- 

* tha^iuans were following, they did not fear but 

* tii^re they should obtain their just demands.' 

; - Fortunately the rest of the army had no com- 
mon interest with the mercenaries. Even toward 
these, however, Timoleon wisely avoided harsh- 
pesa. . In add 
thepq, he couli 
pf ,^e fytare, 
t%lkiqg,pf thc^ 
At length he ] 
to proceed urn 
pei^yered in 
ix, and returns 
made light of 
s^iid, ' deserte 
' he should, in 

* army. It a 
',ble, orunexf 

* and himself 

* over th? sam 
*Idnd»*?' A 

''To the vefaattience of Plntanh's seal for hia hero's mili- 
taxy fame, v/t are indebted fbfmtist.unsusptcioiii.ttptiQumy to 
ibe tyiBiUiical character of bisidtDmi^iatien, which was sup- 
{M>rted byfour thousand merccntuiee,' when hia populatity was 
sodeficienrthathecouldobt^no more than. mrep thoosand 
atiiens^b^ expedition. The stnuned panegyric afterward 
ibgiMrateB'into puerile abtnrdi^. The reply which Shake- 
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Diod. 1. 16. 
0.79. 
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c H£P. the abundant wild growth of the country, com- 
monly used for the soldier to sleep on, was^ enter- 
ing the camp. Everything among the Greeks wto 

piut.vit. gj^ om€pi of good or evil, and the same fbing^ 

Timol. *-> • -L U. J 

p. 248. according to circumstances or rancy, might porteiKi 
Either. Parsley was the mft-teriai of ck^sfieti 
usually hung at funerals over the graves. Timolfeba 
was alarmed. The mules ladiifig might make an 
impression on the soldiers mind of the most -fetal 
tendency. Bui parsley was also, the mateirial 
of the chaplet that distinguished the conquerors in 
the Isthmian games. With ready recdiection 
therefore he cried, * Omen of Victory, t accept 
* you ! ' and causing a chaplet of parsley to be 
immediately woven, which he put on his own 
head, animation pervaded the anhy, wlde^ali 
followed the example ^^. 

The confidence of the Carthaginian general in 
his very superior numbers, led him to seek that 
quick decision which Timdleon's cfarcumstances 
particularly required. While tiie Greeks occupied 
a brow overlooldng the valley through which the 
river Crimesus flowed, supposing they woc&d await 
attack in their advantageous post, he did not 
scruple t6 cross the stream in tiieir si^t TkacHeon 

seized 

«peiEtre puts into the ^outh of Hemy the VWStit before ihe 
)>attle'of :Agincoiirt, to the wiah expressed for reliiibr<eiiietit» 
admirably paints the real hero, infusing confidence by showing 
confidence, and using perhaps the most powerful argument, in 
his circumstance, to prevent desertionb But Phifeardi^^re- 
presents Tilnoleon absolutely dtlig|hted with the desi»niiott'4>f 
a thousand ih«n^ ex:hibttingi thosi ratfaerafool &an a hero^ 
and doing injustice tb a character which, tho ¥ery &lr from 
^uldess; appelirs to have had much of the truly herxHC* 

^ It i^ajshirt tUl fd^^cf^Mies affiMT^ '6^af iP]lit»a^ittm^ 
^^^phieillSiT^^ ifefi'meOi' tfi^^^^rial^ of 4lfir 4Mln^ 
tMto, parsley remaining s^ll that of the Nemean* 
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seized a critical moment, when th^ Carthaginian $ £CT. 
^Ltmy was divided by the river, to attack the ad- 
vanced body ; and tho he met with strong resist- 
ance, he broke it at length, and put it to flight. 
But in the meantime the rest of the army made 
the passage, and adv^uriced in good ord^ against 
hia ftoik. In danger of being surrounded, his 
utmost ability might have failed against well- 
conducted numbers, when a vi61ent thunderstorm 
came an. Amid repeated flashes of lightning, 
hail, of uncommon size, beat full in the faces of 
the Carthaginians. Unable to meet the storm, 
they were pressed by the weapons of the Greeks, 
not equally iihpeded by it. Confusion arising, 
and resistance at the same time to the i^ault of 
tlie elem^s and of tfaie ^nemy a|^arikig impos- 
sible, all betame anxious to repass the riven 
Ndinbers haj^tening in one direction, while the 
noise of thundeJr' overbore the voic6 of command, 
and the alterdaey of gloom and vivid flashes dis« 
tikbed the sight, and the hai^ and tiae wind impeded 
actibn, .agamst an enemy pressing on in a manner 
m the asBociaCe of t^ storih,. among the varioua 
Hiii^cm composing the Carttiaginian anny, aif 
iincmnmon kind of taimuit a^ose; Unable to turn 
or &/&n to look ai^und against the: enemy/ dome 
by n^istak^ aiid some perKiB|)e in anger, foc^^ 
on€^u)Other; SiSUall pushed fbrtiie glen, ahxioas 
«D pass the ri^erl ^xst the* foremdst, contending 
witii tiie swoM curt^enc, and a^ward with tlie 
oppdsite steep, could no logger advaois with 8u& 
ftbli^rtf i^;>eed to make way for those who, pressed 
l>3i,the .p\|rsuing ^Gj;§^ks, wer^ still descendijjg. 
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CHAP. The crowd in the bottom became m consequeoce. 

XXXIIT. 

'" — V — ^ intense. . Many were overthrown, trampled on, 
and drowned, and many suffocated by the meer 
pressure. To restore order was no longer pos- 
sible: the rout was complete, and the dbugltter 
very great. Report made more than ten tbouseod: 
of the Car&ag^lian army killed, and fifteen thou*- 
sand priscmers. The extravagance of this however 
is indicated by another report, recorded by tiie 
same writers, that only ooe thousand horsemai's 
Cuirasses, and ten thousand shields, from sldin and 
prisoners together, could be collected. The round- 
ness of the numbers, even here, might excite 
suspicion of exoneration ; tho it waa said that ^ 
larger pcurt of the shidds of the slain w^^ carried 
away by the t(Nrr^fit. It is however far. Itjicdier; 
that many more shi^ds were found than bodies ; 
forj in flight, to throw away the shield was com- 
mon ^^, and in the authentic account of Xeuophoo, 

Oh. »6. s. 6. ^e have seen a Grecia© army conqpdledf by th^ 
meer violence of a 3torm, where no enemy prassed, 
to abandon the incumbrame. The tictofy how* 
ever was complete ; the Cart^aguEiian caii^> wa$ 
taken, and the booty was rich enough to aSkxd 
gratifying reward for the conquerors. 
. .The consequencea of . the victory of the Cii- 
mesus were very great. Timolec»i's credit, 'howr 
ever, in the divided state of the Sicilian Greeks^ 
his force might be feared^ was before very dubkiua 
and little extensive. A smaU party, long coo^^ 
dered as outcasts, lately indeed receiving accession 

through 

^ ^ 1 I Won bene relic td parmid&, is Horace's wdf<knom' 
teamsioD. 
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tbn>ugb Ibe d|rtri|ctH)i)& of the country, but atitt 
'a^m^tiy % swNH party, acknowleged him as 
1^ i%pi^ent$i|ir^ of the p?^renfr-city of Syracuse, 
-csi^flMi^siMjed to Uber^tf gUctly. Among for tin; 
gr^aMr pftrt, ^ven of tb^ SyrttCMsans^ and even of 
tt^E^ s|^ resMif)g in SyfeK3U8e> he was^ regarded 
eitbetr wrti Hon^Or, as tte patron df their wopst 
adYejmrHep, or with su^fHcion and fear, b^ the 
IciiHi^r of a band of mercenaries f^d adventurers. 
Btet; by' the victory of tjh^ Crimesua, be ac<}uh*fed 
a »lid f^^imdflltion fprtheclftim to bathe pn^tector 
ctf Ibe Qm^ agaMisfe barharlam; wd the.sed ctf* 
-hill pelr^liana would a^ear npt wholly uiweason- 
%bl^ vKibw ti»ey extolled him a$ $( patriot^ com- 
^l^eiM, mtilHpgt iPi mewt^and ia glory, the first 
£)i(my#iii^ or even Geldn. Trophies^ takmi in 
tiiiie boMe or found in tim oamp, were sent to aU 
-tbspiripdpal.Qreekiitieso^Sioily; andthe oaten- 
tatiailsxidinpliaEient paid to Codnth, of tvaAsmitting 
a Bcilotioni of 4faem thither, appeal's to have assisted 
'tb» ffiopidtifin of Timoleoii's uiterest there. 

Me^rlhid^SB the Msifession to his purty, wiie^ 
tiiert ^omgratititde for his benefits, or feai; of faiis 
pomsty^wMB oetsttoh as to ioi^lis him to pnoeecute 
owquest ftgC|iofit the might ct Carthage. On tine 
contrary, to hold his footing iiti Syraedse required 
tto moBf^ (SMgent extertion of his at^lities^ and, as 
Im teeo^ares; 8bf»w, Ibe utanost streteh of his'aaih 
tho9i^« The crinoe df the imitineef^ demaoded 
il»3 &ist attention* On their secession frcan the 
i4»r^, he bad, with ready prudence^ pnovkled for 
tke. quiet of the city, by forwarding d)reictt<»» to 
pay ^mi arrears^ 9bA to avi^id whatever m^ict 

;VoL. VIL lS exasperate 
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CHAP, exasperate them. He had now no longer to fear 

XXXIII • • 

s — ^-^ what they alone could do } but it behooved him stiU 
to consider the interest that his more faithful mer- 
Diod. 1. 16. cenaries might take in their fatcl His seveii^ 
••**' against them therefore went no fardier than to 
require tiieir immediate departure from Sicily. 
Not that this was, in eflFect, a light punishment 
For the business of service in arms for hire, now 
become almost as regular a trade among the 
Greeks as any other, required, like all others, 
character to support it A body which hiti 
earned the reputation of fidelity, as well as of 
valor and skill in arms, would of course be pre- 
ferred. Untried men would be liie next chwcc. 
Those who had once proved £idse to their ingage- 
ments would be avoided. Thus arose some security 
to the employers of mercenaries, from the interest 
such troops had in -a character. The simpde dis- 
missal of the mutineers by Timolemi, with loss ci 
character, involved tbeir ruin. Unable to God a 
reputable service, and little inclined to peacefel 
industry, they turned to piracy. Cronig to Italy, 
they poss^Hsed dien»»elves of a town on the coast 
of Brutiinn. But, quickly blockade in it by the 
collected Brutians, they were overpowered, $mA 
to a man destroyed. 

Meanwhile the Carthaginians were preparing 
to revenge their defeat by measures founded i^ 
parently upon just inibriAation of the slate of 
thills in Syracui^, and throughout the GreciiEm 
cities of Sicily, Inst^ of sending f(Mr troopc^ as 
formerly, from the distance of Gaul or Spain, they 
resolved to use the opportunity which the long 
; 29 and 
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tmd violent distractions of the Grecian interest fur- sect. 
nished, fcwr extending the policy, not wholly new ^ — ,,— » 
to them, of employing Greeks against Greeks. J^^°^'-^^ 
For means to oppose this policy, Timoleon s in- 
terest in Sicily, notwithstanding the glory of the 
victory of the Crimesus, seems clearly to have 
failed. Either mistrusting the Sicilians, or unable 
to induce them to trust him, he imported five 
thousand colonists from Peloponnesus^, among 
whom he distributed the lands and houses of tlie 
Syracusans, who had fled or been expelled. This 
was an effectual addition of that number to his 
mercenary army : the lands and houses were 
instead of pay. Thus strengthened, he entered 
into jtreaty with the Cardmginians, and a{^)arently 
conducted it aUy; for he obtained terms not 
unworthy of the fame of the conqueror of the 
Crimesus. The country westward of the Lycus c. 8«. 
(apparently the same as the Halyci£3, the boundary 
prescribed in the first treaty witib the elder Diony- 
Bius) being ceded to the Carthagimans, they ingaged 
not to intefere to the eastward of that river. This 
advantage^ms treaty confirmed the power of Timo- 
leon in Syraciuse^ and added greatly to his weight 
tiurou^K)ut the Grecian part of Sicily. 

*• Plutarch mentions an antient writer, Athanis, who mad« 
the number fifty thousand. He was contented himself to state 
it at ten thousand. The still mere moderate report of Diodo- 
rus has been preferred for the text. 
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SECTION IV. 

Measures of Ttmoleon to reduce the independent Grecian Chiefs 
of Sicify* Successes, and Cruelties* Measures, to repeopU 
the Cotmtry ; to restore Law and Order* Stnguiar Magii* 
tracy, De^mOc Charattir of Timoleait^i Aindmstraiiotu 
Extent itf the Revolution, Prosperity ^ tht new Peopk. 
Fate of Dionifsius aftd his Familjf* 

CHAP, ^s in making war against the Calthaginiaiii 
Timoleon claimed to b^ the ods^rtor ot Grcciaa 
freedom, the protector of the Grecian iotenst in 
Sicily, 80 in making peace he daimed equailj to 
be the patron of all the Greeks oif the Hand. The 
Grecian int^est, l^wever, tho divided ao.tbat 
it would have been weak agi^t tiie power of 
Carthage, was yet n6 longer in that state of uttor 
confusion which Dion's expedition had produced. 
Almost evei^ town, still under tiie direetkw fd 
some one powerful man, who bore regulaiflyliie title 
of arch)6n, ruler or chiei^ had^ undto such siqieriir- 
tendency, a gov^nment of some regidaiity : biit^ 
as everywhere were two parties, the party adverse 
to the chief, woidd, in the common way of Gredaa 
party-language, call him tyrant, and be retody to 
concur in any measures for a revolution. ^ Among 
Such governments, tho each seems to have had its 
soverein assembly, some would be com^ptly and 
some tyrannically administered. We are however 
without information of any particular demerits, 
either of the governments, or of those who 
presided in them, when Timoleon resolved to 
abolish all. 

' 'No 
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No effbotual confederacy existing among du>se s t CT. 
gofir^nmeEits, ivith the smaller be bad little diffi- v — Ji^^ 
cuhy/ ^^icodenms, cbirf of Centorlpo, fled at ^*^/*^^ 
his a^nroacb, and the people receired their law 
trom Timoleon. A message sufficed to make 
iipo&omade^ resi^ the st^)reme authority in 
A^ytimn. The Cam|Kimaii6 of JEtna, obeying 
46 4yrant, governing thansehres undef a popular 
xromtitution, bul; paresuming td resist the extermt(- 
ttat<»r of tyrants, as Timoleon is (^ied by hh 
panegyri9ts, and being overpowered by him, were 
utterly destroyed '°*', 

With Icetea, chief of Leontini, Timdeon, as 
wo ha^e se^n, had formed friendly connection, 
and, in presttUg need, had received from him im- 
portant assistance. The : pretence for hostility 
1^^ that chief, according to Plutarch, was a rei- pint, wt 
port that he had entered, into new ingagemente ^"^1 
with the Candiaginians. Diodorus has mentioned ^*^- 
HO pretence. In tenderness aqpparently for a i^'^^- 
fairorite hero, he has hurried over the abomkiabk 
trie ki tbese remarkable winds : * Timoleon con*- 
' quered Icetes, and buried him.' From Plutarch s 
||aiTulity$ notwithstanding his partiality, we gain 
wore information; and, however doubtful the 
cbajteter of the conquered chief, the atrocity of 
ike conqueror' seems ifot doubtful. Icet^, and 
las son £upolemus, and the prmcipal imMtary 
tK>mmaxider under them, Euthymus, -were made 
piisohers. £utliymus was a man of such excellenp: 
fchancter, so generally esteemed and respected, 

.that 

'^ |^sr«uov( i^%t?iK9f^iami 2Ufi$if. Died, 1. 1^* ^ S2« 

S3 
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CHAP, that many of the zealous partizans of Tknoleon 
interested themselves for hhn. But it was objected 
that he had once used a sarcastical expression in 
derision of the Corinthians, and this sufficed to 
make all interference in his'favor vain : Icetes and 
his son, and their general, were all put to deatiu 
Nor did the tragedy end so. The fate of the wives 
and dau^ters of these unfortunate men was sub- 
mitted, nominally, to the decision of that multi- 
tude, collected mostly from beyond sea, which 
was now called the Syracusan people; and the 
miserable women and girls perished by the exe- 
cutioner. Unable to excuse, and unwilling to 
condemn, Plutarch says coldly, 'This' was the 
■ most ungracious of Timoleon's actions '*'\* 

Leontini being thus secured, it was resoltfed next 
to have Catana. The pretence against Mamercus, 
as against Icetes, unless it were only apology ^rfter- 
ward, was connection with Carthage. We are in- 
deed at a loss to estimate the value of mdi ail 
accusation, so loosely stated as we find it by Plu- 
tarch. Timoleon himself had just made peace 
with the Carthaginians; and it seems very little 
likdy that Mamercus, who had joined interesi 
with him against the Caithaginians, when his cir- 
cumstances were almost desperate, would, of 
choice, abandon him, now become the arbiter of 
the Grecian interest in Sicily, to connect himsdf 
with the Carthaginians. But if he saw it no longer 
possible to hold Timoleon's favor or ayoid hid 

oj^ession; 



*®* The expressions as coming from a celebrated moralist' 

inai lan- 



Au« cApi,c»Biuns as coming irom a ceieprated moj 
is curiows enough to deserve observation in its original 
jguajge : A^iuT ii roZr^ rpt T^ji^rrH tfytip ix^f^riTOTop tip 
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c^^ession ; if he found himself, as in the account 
of .Timoieon's panegyrist he seems to have been, 
devoted to destruction, then indeed he would pro- 
bably 5eek support from Carthage, or wherever it 
ixiight be found. With crime thus problematical, 
or rather with imputation imdeserving of credit, 
his merits are acknowleged. Amid the desolation 
€^ Sicily, when multitudes were wanting security 
for private life, he collected a considerable popu- 
lation in the deserted town of Catana, and made 
it a flcnishing little state. Of any discontent of 
the people with his government, we have no* in*' 
formation; and Timdeon himself seems not to 
have owed .so much to any one man, excepting 
perhaps Andromachus of Tauromenium, as to 
Mam^reus. Nevertheless Mamercus was driven 
from Catana. He found hospitality with Hippon, 
chief of Messena. But Timoleon, claiming to give 
liberty to all, would allow none to injoy any liberty 
but what he gave. Possibly there had been a party 
in Catana desirous of rising to power and wealth 
on the ruin ©f the existing government T^ere was 
such in Messena. Timoleon undertook its patron- 
age, and lalid siege to the town. Hippon, pressed at 
the same time by sedition within, and by an enemy 
«f overbearing power without, attempted flight by 
sea, and' was taken. It is not from an adverse pen, 
but from tiie panegyrist of Timoleon, that we have ^l"^- ^^« 
the account The unfortunate Hippcm had, like 
the elder Dionysius, been moderate enough in the 
ii3e of power to avoid extensive banishment against 
the party adverse to Irim, He was now deUvered 
by Timoleon to that party. They proceeded then 

54 to 
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CHAP, to ptst in executioH antn^imn ja kmd of ^4mw» 

XXXllI . 

^ — V — ^ cratical la^, whieh must have heud^ in^§oin6 ^kigpree, 
TimoleoQ'B applrobation, and is not mariced with 
anyreprehensk)nbythem(M!alb]jQg^ Hipp^m 

irtnas eanied to tihe g^neat theater of MeiseA^, aiid 
all tin bo^ from all the schools were «^)t for to 
take the lesson of atrocity, while, wttii the moat 
studied indignities, he was jtomnented to dealli. < 
. MeaB)whileMamercus,insoinecoBfid6noe,a(ppa- 
cendy, of merit, both with Timoleoa jaod wJith tii»t 
multitude, wbich, not wilboftf isipeirtant assistajfias 
^m him, was become the Syracusan pe(^e^ hod 
. evrrenderedhims^; stipulatingonly for aUowaf^oe 
to plac^ his own cause ireeLy before tbe geoeral 
assembly of Syracuse, Mdoththe^conditioii atmio^Ki^ 
|)hat Timdeon sboidd not fqp|>ea3r lis bis aoett«<^. 
Timoleon's accusation bdwever i^as ymm&^iam^ ^ 
his interference to preserve some deoeocy of.piiO* 
ceeding might have been otedilaJile to 1^. S0 
was tbe assembly composed, and so rf;^^49^ 
jthat Mamercus.could not obtein athearing. Shouk$ 
jand 'Scoffing fdrowned his voice. In a ^piui^Uite i4 
ind^nation and ide^air, throwing off his ^lo|J^ he 
fan vi(daitly across the theator, the plaioe jof trials 
with t^be j)w!po8e <^ destroying bmiself by da^biog 
iu^ he$Ed ^inst the wall He wfts i*©wi^5W tek«i 
ji^f^ve, but, bteing considjered as ^^tflisieii^ tckd 
W qondefime^, be wps put to d^atih ia tbe ^aimi 
way of exaculSon for those oopvicted <if tkeiL 
$^ot an evil ^^ [has Hutappb &iin4 tp mpvif^ 

ekheritoMamQrcusorHippqn. Nevew^elesft titet 

Pint. vie. ^dimiq^ iporati^t retettes .the shoot^ig teles-olftlMHr 

fm m M they did <5i|3dijt«o *bis hero, pwl <j«Mt»d^ 

exultingly, 




tfsml&^lyy ^ Ihm Timditon abdifeboBd tycasim^ 
'^ ^nd> dmtsoyei. ias eQemies.' 

Yet It seems probable tiuA Tnaoleon nev^r 
whoU^ Ktedted cruelty : his Hteodty^ of nrhich he 
^pr&s> ^}$k oocQsion, net spaimg^.iwas alwaj^ subHr*^ 
yieift to hfe policy. Afe he repressed ao ndrersd 
patty b|^ hii^ eKeedetete at £ntbHa, so he ntvetted 
an «i^o^ied pairty >by «oi»edii^ icetes, Hii^Km^ 
end MoMercus^ td tbeir vengGfiEosoe ; mot aieeiiy 
thHS ^ning t^r unceitaiia goochvoU^ but inoreas^ 
is»g ii^k d^sfjeodency oa him for p i D ta ctkm against 
exalted anitiioiiky fond Jsatred, aiasd maikaog aziy 
%mUm 0f the Sicilka Gr^eeks c^akst Imn moro 
impiraotiod^ Tbeir final leeward, as Ukely ia . 
8)ieh x^eamsttttices, mw tncsm propei^tioaed to 
d)@k* Ae^i^ tiiaa io ibeir hope* The mercenary 
BoM^etrs *mA advetitums fiom OeoDth and warious 
parts ^ Oteec^ y/AiO had no antepesit in Sicify bat * 
mh$t iStmy owed to TimaleoB, urece hn prtncipal 
OKit, Pmd for Iheir servaees tri A finrfeited lands 
(and houses, itbe SyracuslQiB were obihged to ttdbut 
them H^ odl the ri^ts nf <ckizen& Heaatburaiii^ ^fTlt 
laid idbaj^f^eemeiits aat)se bettf^eea the new cittzeu 
BMi theold, mch tha^ aorma Miem taken and jcisril 
ffrarinsued. Of this contest no particulars re- 
fiumi; birt; that the nevtsome^B preiwied, aiid that 
the lot of the renmant of Syracusans, xeslang pa 
*h» fl(KttK?f ^)i4«kh l^oifeon'6 poft:^ woaid atlow, 
was more ihau Ibc^fore uneasy and dqgradu^ is 
sufieientiy indicattod. 

Henceforward T^molepn treated Sici|y as a nioa. 1 1«. 
.conquered ommtry ; Smt «o dt appeaia &fifsn ta tiaie 
^counts of those who extol him as the deJiverer 

*of 
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c H A P. of the Sicilian Greeks. It is remarkable that not 
^^ — V — ^ a single Sicilian is mentioned by tiiem, in either 
civil or military situation, undar him. Ccninthians 
and other foreiners are named, and Plutarch, the 
Plat. Tit. most extravagant of his panegyrists^ goes so far as 
'^ * tp say that he could not trust the Syracuapns "*. 
How much of the large population, which flcxiahed 
under each Dionysius, was extirpated or exter- 
minated in the troubles preceding Timoleon's 
expedition, and what he himself destroyed or ex- 
pelled, histOTy remaining only from his partizans, 
we have no means of knowing, but the void alto- 
gether was very great. This he determined to 
repair, and certainly he showed himself great in 
the business of reparation, not less than of destmc- 
^•C.337« ^^^' His first measure was to invite adventurers, 
oi. 110. }, jjy proclamation over Greece, with the promise of 
lands and houses and the rights of citizens. To 
collect numbers thus would not be difficult, from 
among the exiles always so abounding in Greece; 
some always from every state, and frtmi some states 
sometimes half the people. On the immediate 
X)iod. territory of Syracuse, it is said, he established at 
once four thousand families, and in an adjoining 

plain, 

■•*^ Perhaps Plutarch, professing not to write history, might 
claim to omit historical facts at pleasure ; and with Diodorus, 
from carelessness and misjudgement, important omissions are " 
too ordinary. Neither has noticed the war between Timoleon> 
mercenaries and the Syracusan people, whose support was the 
ongmal pretence for Timoleon's expedition. Indeed to make 
any account of it accord with their panegyric of him as the 
deliverer of the Sicilian Greeks, must have been difficult 
Yet what Plutarch has acknowleged, of the denial of confi- 
dence to Syracusans, and admission of strangers only to power, 
possibly among the causes, would however be a ready and 
perhaps necessary consequence of the war, of which we get 
information from Aristotle. 
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{>iain, called the Agyrinsean, of great ext^t and 
extraOTdioary fertility^ no less than ten thousand. 

The arduous business remained to establish civil 
order among a mixed multitude, thus new in the 
country, aiMi to blend his mercenary soldiers Mith 
these^ fresh adventurers, and with the remnant of 
Syracusans, if any might be, into one mass of 
citizens. Nor was this wanting for Syracuse only, 
but for almost every Grecian town of Sicily; all 
being now brought under his power, through revo- 
lutions more or less violent and sweeping. In this 
very difficult business his principaP assistants are 
^d to have been two Corinthians, Dionysius and 
Cephalus. On a revisal of the old laws, those re- 
lating to property and the rights of individuals, 
which had obtained under Dionysius, were found 
so unexceptionable, that in them little alteration 
was found expedient The political constitution, 
which seems to have 'Stoqd, under the two tyrants 
of that name, nearly as it had been established by 
the demagogue Djocles, is said to have been almost 
totally altered. There occurs however ground for 
doubting the justness of this general assertion, un- 
attended with any account of particulars. For had 
there not been merit in the institutions of Diocles, 
the ftrst Dionysius, who seems certainly tO have 
had the power, surely would have altered them ; 
and the alteration would have been matter for 
charge against him among the adverse writers. 
That under Dionysius the constitution was good, 
tiie florishing state of the country under him, and 
for some years after him, in regard to which ail 
^Bpiaining evidence concurs, will at least afford 

large 
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enkv. large prtmmptioiu But under tl:^ cQto$lituticm cf 
xxxuL 'j^j^apjeon ojgQ (ii^ ^Qi„itry florid^ Diodwaud 
Titnoleon equidly pret^ided ii» \¥ann6fit zeal for 
4emocraticai sway ; tbO| providenl^ mo doubt^ of 
tiioae temporary iujoj^nents for the midtitaMk^ 
whtch were necessary for ioga^^ hs invtxr, they 
profited from circumstances to rale witb seirenty ; 
a severky ior which Diocles was iunod, and 
Tiipoleon appears to haw deserved fiune, howerer 
his superior maoag^Emieiit, or gcx>d fartuue, averted 
the imputatioa with hts party and with posterity. 
But it seems n(A probable t^at two goyernmeots 
lof democratical form^ imder each of which the 
com^ fliMrished, could be, upon tiie whole, very 
dissimilar, Timoleon indeed made an additicm t6 
the ooostitution of Syracuse, the only one of whkdi 
we have any parta^^ular infoimation, well deserving 
notice. However hk; policy led him to avow him- 
self always the champion <tf democriacy, ye^ in 
settling tlie government of the country^ aware nf 
tjie neces^y for a baknce to the sovereia pow^ 
iof the people, and of tj»e impossibility of ^vii^ 
sufficient weight to any civil authority for the puiv 
fK>$e, he had recowse to t^ supemtUaon of the 
age. The ma^trate to whom he txnnnntted the 
falutary power of eontroling poptikr despotism, 
J^ecaUed ti)e Minister of Olympian JufHter. Whal 
were ike particular functions of this ibimstry, we 
iMTe j^ inlbimed ; b^t its permanence, throia^ 
many #ucc^ing revolutions, and the eontmuance 
(^ its high estimatioii, as we are assured 1^ Dtodch 
Ms, till m Ms «own time, near three fainidred yeaiB 
#ftir Tiaioleon, its ttutfaorify wasina. great degree 
» superseded^ 
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superseded, and its dignity in a maimer over^ 
shadowed, by die eittensiod of the {mvileges of 
Roman citizens tonU the Siciliana, are satiB&ctory 
indicatioo of the wisdom with whieb it was adapted 
to the temper and etrcnmsUmees of the people; 
ti»a.tnew or mixed people which was thenceforward 
to he called Syrtcusan. 

But Timoleon's care was not confined to Syra- 
cuse. Diodccus says, ^ that he restored liberty to Diod. 1. 1«. 
^ fidl the Sicilian Greek ckies, rooting out tyrants, 
* and receiving the people into alliance.' We iesm 
from much tdgh^ authority, in the counse of La- 
ceds^SMMiiati, Atiienian, and Theban history, what 
each liberty and such idlknce were. But Timoleon 
evidently eiceeeded llie ordinary despotism of 
LacedismoD, A^na, and Thebes^ The accounts 
remaining from his panegyrists, of his introduce 
tion of new citizens, aiford the best ground for 
estimating Ibe amount of his destructicMi or expul- 
sifm of tiie old Scarcely in any city does the 
d^f power sieein to have been trusted with na- 
tiires. In Syracuse, as ahready obsenred, we do 
ttat^pd^aS^Mjeman in any authority. Agrige^tum 
lifts, imder hb paitronage, occupied by a colony of 
mixed peo^ among whom were a number of 
Agiig^llne refugees : but tiie leaders, those to 
whom be ^ committed the commanding authority, 
were two Eleiatts, MegeHos and Pheristus. A 
similar cpkway, led by Gorgus of the iland of Ceos, 
t»ok pessedsion of Gela. The Camaririaeans seem 
to have ^^n more favored ; being only covipeUed 
to admit a number of ^gers to share with 
diem the r^ts of ci^ens of Ciu^arind.. Those 

Xeonlines^ 
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Chap. Leoatines, who neitiier suffered death with th^ 
^ ^ - chief, nor baiiistmi^it for thek fidelity to the cause 
in which they had been ingaged with him, pro- 
bably not numerous, were removed to Syracuse. 
The first Dionysius, and. Gdon before him, had 
made many such removals ; but a revolution so 
extensive and so complete, in governments, in 
property, in population, as that effected by Timob- 
leon in Sicily, had not occurred amcHig tiie settle- 
ments of the Greek nation sinqe the return of the 
Heracleids. . : 

That the gov«*nment of Timoleon, even ia 
Syracuse, was highly despotic, is evident fir<»n all 
accounts. Nepos calls him king, and his com- 
ttut vit mand a kingdom *°\ Plutarch says, - * he was 
p. 153. A. * beloved and venerated everywhere as a founder ;' 
and tiien follows the proof; 'neither war nor 
*■ peace was made, law inacted, ccAony est^li^d^ 
^ or constitution setded, that was thoi^ht ri^tly 
* done, unless he approved.' The same authors 
furnish anecdotes, indicating the character of tiie 
administration of this king a^d founder. We have 
seen in Athens, where something nearer to pure 
democracy, than perhaps ever anywhere else^ bad 
practical effect as a lasting government, what 
Ucentiousness of invective wa^ used in the genersd 

assembly^ 

'^ Cum tantis esset opibus ut etisun invitis imperar^poBset^ 
tantum autem haberet amorem omnium Sicuforum ut nullo 
recusante regnum obtineret. — Quod cseteri rege^ imperio vix 
potueruut, hie benevolentia tenuit. Corn* Nep.. v^. TimoU 
Those whom the biographer calls all the Sicilians were, for 
the most part, accordmg even to the panegjniSts of TimoleoD^ 
foreiners, brought into Sicily in the room of Sicilkffi^ either 
destroyed or made outcasts ; and the love was of those who* 
owed to him, and under him only had hope of holdings pro- 
perty taken by violence from the owners. 
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assembly, and what libellous representation in the 
theaters, against the truly great Pericles, in the 
fulness of his powen Many anecdotes, mostly 
preserved with a view to defame the elder Diony- 
sius, show that, under his administration in Syra- 
cuse, public debate was generally very free. But 
under that celebrated destroyer of tyrants Timo- 
leon, it was considered as an extravagance for any 
one- to think of opposing the executive power, 
either in the general assembly or in the courts of 
law. Demsenetus is named as a remarkable in- 
stance of a person venturing, in the general assem- 
Wy, to impeach any part of Timoleon s conduct, 
whose well-imagined reply shows how little he 
had to fear opposition. Not deigning to enter into 
any refutation of the charges, he said, ^ he thanked 

* the gods who had been propitious to his con- 

* staht prayer for freedom of speech to the Syra- 

* cusans.' Laphystius was presumptuous enough 
to institute a suit at law against him, and to re- 
quire surety, in regular form, that he would stand 
Ae trial. Timoleon's warm partizans were so 
indigncmt, that they excited tumult and began 
vic^ence. The wiser Timoleon restrained them : 

* His very purpose,' he said, ' in all the toil and 

* danger he had undergcMie for the Syracusan peo- 

* pie, was, that the law should be equal to all.' 

But that Timoleon, pretending to give universal 
freedom, really governed all with despotic author- 
rity, should perhaps less be attributed as blame to 
him, than considered as, in some degree, a neces- 
sity imposed bytiie general deficiency, among the 
Greeks, of any conception of principles, on which 

tliat 
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€HAP. timt civil freedom might re8«, fi>r whkd^ 
xxxin! QQ generally zeatoua. The fottowing weedoie, ia 
which, evw in- Trajan's time, Pluterch seemtf to 
have seen nothmg but wiae cteciwon. i^aarl^* a ^ 
ficiency of jurisprudential jMineiple, whi^ i^yen of 
Timoleoo's agp might appeajrnow haFdly <?re(HWQ. 
Timoleon tms ingag^ witii the cerepKHiy of a 
public sacrifice, when, m the crowd about )am, 
one man 3uddwly stabbdd another, and fled. A 
tJiird, hitherto a quipt'hy^anifer, instemly ^prw^ 
to the altar, and, clwning' asylum, declared him- 
aetf ready to confess all. Being told to i^ak out, 
and no harm should Wall hipi, he said ' be bad 
' been seen sent-by leetes^ together tvitix the mm 
*>5t killed, to as^a^inate Tiracd^Qp} and* ti^n^y 

* ^^e going to ^^cute their cQmfl0*»p||„. wb^ 
' fajs oomrade wad stubbed:; by whgm he te^w 

* not.' Meanwhile the efifefcj^l a^ea^sm had been 
overtaken^ and was brought baiQk, in^lstijag 'that 
' he had committed no e^rime;. bavi^^kten Ouly 
' just reyenge for bis: fetber, who had b^iw JWited 
^ in Leontini by him yvkom he hftd now put tP 
^ death,' It happened that so«^ perpou» ]^m&^ 
KJBognizmg hkn, bore testimony to t^e tpi^ of 
hia account; upon which he w%^ not onhf s^t a* 
tibc^y without teprehwsion, bujt rewai\|ad witii 
a sum equal to tJ»ity pwnd$ steiiing, ,fer hayii^ 
been, in commdHing we murd^, so ^f5cid^rtMly 
the means orf" preventing : ^M^ther. Whether Afe 
jtory weie in all pewits true, or the co*feiP«»x wa^ 
tbo kvention of the petrtizan* of Tiniolefin, to.rpji- 
liate tbe crneteies used toward Ic^tea fa^ his .u»- 
$9rt)inate &roily, whose parti^ani^ co^d aq* IHtite 

raise 
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raise their voices for themselves, yet as 6-ati$ifiit- s ECt. j 

ted from I^imol^'s age, and ratted in Trajaii's, ^ ' v' -^ 

femust deserve attention among indications of the 

cteofactdrs of gofVernment aiid jnrispradence in 

both. Not only the pHncipfe/of dlbwhig i^ivHte' • 

revenge to superisede public justice, is admitted, 

but incouragement is held out for murder, hjf 

sboWihg that as; in the chance of things, benefit 

might result to the public, so instead of punish* 

men^t, profit and hohor migjit foilbw to ^e pfer- 

gebtitpr. / 

^ ^Nev*6rtheless die result, for which' we hA\t6 satii^' 
factory testiihony, shows the policy of Timbleon 
td hiive been very ably adapted to tiie temper and 
drdimstances bf *the mixed people, for whom h0 
Was to l^slafe. -Ther first evidence We h^ve from ^ 
liisttory consists indeed in its silence. That his- 
tchrians' Were iiot wanting w^ are well assured. 
Itwil they had notliing to report therefore erf 
Sfeilian affairs, during nineteen years after the 
estabhsttment of T'imoteon*!^ power, but some oiod.i.if. 
inconsiderable hostilities between Syracuse aM * 
Agrigentum, and that At the end iof that period,- 
when. tt€Jw and great troubles called their attention,' 
tjie SieiUan Greet IQwns were florishing^ nearly as 
onder thie first Di^nysius, seems unquestionably 
to^markexiraoiidinary wisdom in the institutions 
of Timoleon. t)iodorus, if our copies give the 
hutnber rightly, sayri that he live!d only eight years 
after his firiM? arrival in Sicily, and only two after 
his victory <rf' the Crimesu^. Wutarch is Ifess ex- 
plicit on i this subject They agree in asserting 

.:IV0L. VII. T « thQt. 



before hrs,^ecy|^; (mi ««(;9uot9 «to^««tt^r ^p««s 
tat inply ttnt ^ f^mt^ m ^hv^ h» yp^ ««ixv!«iik 
adminisbwiaQn, i^d the period m which ^ liv«^ 
koBored in the liUq^neM t^«l ^, « gpe»t d^groo 
iACA|Mcitat«d bioo, inu»t togotti^i; bi|.v« b^f^i cai«r> 
sideiiably longer thao the hittowm h^. ijefi-orted^, 
li h(n9!evi»-, tiie many Md)9i Mfsore. ia4elMl»c[( te 
Tlooolepu foe £raF posae^wwis. in Sic%,. smaf i«#tin 
g«M fay gFati.twiQ> and all l^y iiitef»^ ymM 
extol the living foiuider of their fortune, . M^pl^ 
hb: i9^it» and) e}(tei«iatQ hj» fiuJingSv ai^ more 
woy}di Im pre^aatwce dea^, or ex^i^^iotblipdneaa 
ivhjph: ymii levies lun is* a Oi^iqsee d^ to 
BiiUtfoy and cj^ buaine9», caU. foe^. ^. rek^ oi 
pan^ric front, the 9eal in* r^oet <^ ho!^. SasnAf 
ship and; party.. Had « rei\rpU*j»» qubjWy ^oUowsed, 

Tinnol^Qn's fiune, tnrbid $w«Qiri|k ^Q^ ^^oiiiif^^ 
hi3 panegyrists^ ni%hti havQ hew stiU mp^rq b]«^- 
^5i;wd than that of Di^yaius: or of !l?b8}aris». Bv* 
tiie U)ngpea<5eftil iweyai^fie «f thatpaj^i tft whif^ 
1^ gav(f poss^s^Vp? apd pojuw^. seconwJ Im r^p- 
taitio^ AjEMjropachna, «hi§f <rf TftBipflftw^Hfla), dw 
we %ren(wbei?e gi^a to as? hpi(K ^.airt^ifyiMW 
Bw>re <?c»9stifr^^al W;iH6eJf, Qf IWP; eK?!^H*«"^% 
^x^reised, than that, of" Mawercuf, JIippo»>. m 
Icsetes, ui6T|E!rthpl?Bs. prqs*r,vi}ag JkttQ}m^s ^imAi 
^p, retaui(?4 hisk own ppw;©?. Frowt ^. pcyi <^ 

bw9on Tinwew, tiwr^ore, 099 of^ thje pimRipal 

historians of §»(%». ea}i9gy €«iljt«^ Ti«iQte«0.co!jW 

b«. exp^<ited. Either gratifede, oir hfip«^ « fiewB 

w ^ together, mighl, prompt hia exda»ialion», ^ 

25 . the 
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theWoSfds of the gteat >a^b po^ tt^mdhf s-ect. 
Pftjttttthi 'OyiJdmhWieSjWbirtGy^rfgetM^^ ^ . ^ - , 
* ivfeatgdd df rfesir*, pi-eskfes tf*teif aiH life «6tio«s V p|P^°jJi.'''' 
Bbf reeoRedling the tfiSatoietit <rf BftMaeWiis,- <rf- "^"^ 
mppart, of Idfetei, arid, heyott* OH, 6( tW #bt}«!ri *"■ 
off the feiirily of Iciete^, as- r'e^orted by <Bft nSoirifl 
bidgrspHef h$s zeakraa j^ariegyffet; #&^aft fta^y 
agti^ Mtti^ \3M ta&taHSit <$f fottf of fiv« ^^Hffitfi^' 
aAet', ill hi^ unqaAlified adbfiratiOiV £Md^ p)-ail(<^. 

WhHfe 'DDM)te<^V sid^iil^e' wm a.iM(&M ^H^ 
sUth ^«Mcirdfa«tfy «tieces6 ih* SIdSy; it ^)))«ei(i^ 
thsitthef psaty, #ith' #hidi h^ was eotecittf^'iif 
Gorfntft, pfcttiwred, st»^ iSiat op^x^sftlidrf W«^ o'^r^-- piut. Tit 
bortie, awd the poWCfS of g6MiiW«*itiri€ rtStiMd te >'"«. 
tlfeir.teattds'. TheliBew»JtiifttttBhf^tUWfrf<!ft'fe#hfcli' 
rHtWysitt^feiaid'^.OBf first t^irighiiM-^iWeri<ifr'tb(**, 
iftay i-dlfecf some ciieditoiVTftftbfebii'Hklisl/lf. Bjf-' 
the Ccfrittt^iatt^ afttf by oUifertI VeSdif^g tiS' thAt 
drtitfaPcfty, the greaf enipdriTarrf of^he naitiott, the 
s«At of the Isthmiiin'galiriegi CWoAf^tis ■H^efe' fiftfeitelcl* 
TWtfrstiCh tdnMeticiSoii', thfet Ife' appeal's' tb'haV*' 
beeh ttie ittbst dfetSligtilshed ^fer^oA of (SGt^m 
arid" of'(STfefece. THis hoi^'ervel^' exfcftedi et jdtldtfcjy' 
tlfe« tRireateiied' h*»' safety : he'ftrtBid-'it'iifudeiM/ td^ 
avbid tlte attbritioitg of dOttSidfefkWe* liien ; dH&\ 
VifIietBel-\etf more by cbn^deratfoni'df expediede^ 
6fby hk ntftbtdr dispOsitton; R^ ■fe'^ sSi^ td^ KaVe^ 
affected' tew comparty, arid' frf^ui' oii' diislsohitfe' 
athvaeitieat, -with a eardfesstiefo atotrt setfeui' cdfti'- 
tferrtS, But Plutardi hhriself has'-httd thfe ckrid!cfi^ 
tky avow, that many anecdotes preserved of him, 
niartled'a ttw% ffl-mtiesi ttttdelr'iffi^ortUriie. Ift Kas 
«j^! Keported' seTerol^i wid(^ ishow very* ili)bei«i^ ^'^* . 

T 2 Iwhavior 
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CHAP, behaviqr toward; tjinj; aad much good t€^per, 
xxxm.^ g9^ sBOBe^ ffuad ready wit ia his maxiacF of meet- 
ing it Bidtajl did not suffice for obtainiiig justice 
from the Syracuwin government^ or permanence 
of protection from the Corinthian. Whether stHl 
under. Timoleon, or not till after his death, the 
stipulated remittances to Dionysius ceased, and 
Cic. Tusc. his coBsequ^ distress is^ said to have dipven him 
^•^- to seek hjs* livelihood by thC; occupation of a 

schoplina^ter; for which probably both l^s litte- 
rary acquirements and hi& superior manners, gave^ 
hind^advantages* At one time he. was compelled 
to fly from Corijith. By birth a ^citizen of Athens,^ 
the privitegft having been giv«a to.|iis ffither, a& we 
Ep.Phiiipp. have before observed, for himself an^l ajl bis pos- 
pl'ier™"* terity, the state of the Atheniaxi government how- 
cd. Reiske. ^^^ was HOt such as to invite him, and he preferred 

retiring to the less polish^ regions of Epirds. 

It is difficult to judge what credit is due to 
Plutarch's mention of the fate of the women of 
the family. It was in the way of dqmocratical 
party-spirit, among the Greeks^ to glpry , in the 
most diabolical revenge against an adverse fection; 
and this spirit was cherished among philosophers^ 
under the Roman empire, apparently with the 
same view with which it was adopted by the 
French philosophers of the present age, ,who 
have, in truth, been in almost everything copiers,, 
tho in atrocity they have at least equalled . or 
perhaps outdone their masters *°*. It has beea 

ia 

*^ This spirit seems to have been early caught, on the re- 
xivaX of letters, by some of those learned men, far more on 
^bt ccoitioent than in our iland, who undertook the translation 
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^ in tM$ spirit' that Pkite*rch has held out, ^tenta- sect. 

^ ^tiously, the ptinirfitt*ent which the younger Diony- v ^y* ^ 

^ sitrs snflfered, iti the (Calamities of his femily , Kving 

^ * to i^ec the death of his< "wife ' aiid all his children. 

S J The manner in whidi his sons perished is not Piut. vit 

t said.:' Tte treatment of his' wife and daughters, p!"^. 

mercifully concluded by drowning thert, appears 
to have resembled that which the unfortunate 
daughter of Hermocrates had ' suffered, many 
years before, from the same party. The story is 
related with, so much complacency, by the moral 
philosopher, that we are left only to hope his 
favorite hero, Timoleon, was not implicated in the 
atrocious wickedness. It was, probably, when Aristot.Pof. 
the family of Dionysius were obliged to fly from 
Locri, that the destruction fell upon that city, 
which we find obscurely mentioned by Aristotle. 

Timoleon's history has assuredly deserved to be 
better known ; and the account of such a cotem- 
porary as Timaeus, however partial, could not but 
have been of high value. Of Dion, who, in the 
geographer's phrase, set ail at variance with all, 
we should perfiaps little desire to know more ; nor 
indeed of Timoleon for his works of destniction, 
which have been so much the subject of panegyric. 

But 
• 

of the Greek authors ; and it has led them oft«n to outgo their 
originals in violence of expression, and to prefer the. most 
injurious sense of every dubious phrase. Thus Plutarch's, 
*A y iwpa(t rvfMJfoiv (0 A^cf^^-iof) ok titet^u t^Wf^aXo/xivcf, is 
rendered by Khodoman and Wesseling, Hie scelera sua 
superavit calamitatibus. Those translators cannot but have 
known that rvfanSp does not necessarily imply any scelera, 
and the context would rather imply reference to the splendor 
of the first years of his reign or administration. * 

T 3 
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jprwpedly jumI Iw^ag q»i§1i irf ]ip4iich e^fwiplMi 
«i aU biitorjr jw^ o«jur, i^m^g tfee .Grecian w- 

Sk)iiym iQhw^, md tbosf mostly /d^gcriyt^d by the 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Affairs of Macedonia, from thfe Jleign dF 
Peediccas Soa of Alexander^ to th^ 
. Establishment of Philip Son of Amynta& 



SECIfiONt 

Macedomott CoHStUution. Matedonian Territory. State (^ 
Macedonia wider Perdiccas Son of Alexander, Splendid 
and beneficial Reign of Archdaus Son (f Perdiccas. 

WHILE among <iie numerous states of sect. 
Greece, and their extensive tc^onies^ > ^ ^ 
security for civil freedom had been v^nly sought 
in various^ ibrms of reput^ics, and permanence of 
public strength had e<|ua% lEailed in experiment 
of vaiious systems of confederacy, there remainedi 
i^ the Qor^em bender, a people^ of Gredan race^ 
who held yet their l^reditary monarchy, trails* 
xnitted from tiie hemic ages. This^ as ^i^ Imve 
seal formerly, in treating of the times described ^'^^^ 
by Homer, was a limited monarchy, bearing a 
striking resemblance t6 the antient constitution of 
En^and, ^ind^ in hit agey prevaRing throughoul: 
Greece. Of the countries which preserved this 
coiistitutiofi, the priiicipd in extent and power, 
and the most known to us^ was the kingdotn of 
Macedonia; whose affairs, fof tfteir impHcatidn 
with lihose of the tending mpubUe^ have already 

T 4 occxiited 
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CHAP, occurred for firequent mention'. According to 
v-^.-,,_;^ the concun-ing testimony of antient wnters, wAp 
\fs75,' ^ have treated of Macedonia, the king was supreme, 
Arrian de t^^^ ^q^ dcsDotic. The chicf obicct of his office, 

exp. Alex. * . i ' , « 

1. 4. c. 11. as in the English constitution, was Ko be conser- 
e.'8."LV5.' yator of the peace of his kingdom ; for which great . 
Ai^x-'^fc** purpose he was vested with"^ the first military and 
^^' the first judicial authority ; Ke commanded the 

army, and he presided M^fel* the admihistratiori of 
justice. But he was to-<5ommand and to judge 
according to established Jaiivs, He ha.d no le^- 
lative authority but in concurrence with the 
assembled people; j and conderimatioh, and the 
decision of all more important causes, rested with 
popular tribunals ; in which, as among bur fore- 
fathers, in what thence bears yet tl»e title of the 
* King's Bench, the king presided in person; but 
the c6urt gave judgement. 'Eveh. in military juris- 
diction his authority continued to be limited, even 
to the latest tinaes of the monarchy**^. Thus far 
our information 1$ positive cmd clear. What we 
want farther to know is, what was the compc^iti&n 
of the Macedonian people ; whether tHere was any 
distinction between one part mid aiiotiier, in tl^ 

injoyment 

' . . , ' ' ' r ' . 

* The principal passages,. in the foregoing history, relating 
to Macedonia, occur in ch.'li s. 1 &2. ch.6J s.'3. cli.y. s.J. 
:^b.8. 5«{2&:^. di.g. 9.i« xh^ij; ^i^ chv:i4ifi^ft. .(^»15. s.ft. 
ch.^6..s,.a,4,5,'6. ch.26.,s.2y3,4^ -, . 

'^ De capitalibus rebus,:vctustp IVIacedonuin mpdo^.iijquire- 
bat txercitus: in pace crat vblgii 'iNihii potestas r^guih 
vfttebat ni»i ^riaaVaiowBetaMcloritaK/QyCuiJU k3$.5;i8. Bw^5- 

&PXopri{$iiriXia'^p. ArA' ie fey.' Ale^.l ^I p.^a^lj^l'^ A^Vfeiry 
rtowTJuabte^.inistaiicia of the ;reib^ dpio the khifKlaiy 
ja^9<liption of the Macedojiiaja kings is related by Polybius, 
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injc^ment of righte, aild paiticipeLtioii of power; 
wd»< what is not a little . important m th^ estimate 
of'aqy c6n3titutiQii of those times, what propor- 
tion tbjet mtmheif of those who had <?ivil rights hore 
to that of- thooe who jp»ji none, w- next to non^, 
the slayiBS. The aUenc^ of authors howey^,^ coa- 
cehmg/theae m^ttei^S) edp^cially in accounts of 
civil i^^B: in Ma^donia, indicates that the Ma- 
pedpi^W; gpvemmept was! little disturbed with 
timm. pretem^onu^ to pligjarchal privilej^ on ou^ 
Jaide^nand t0)demoQra1^al despotism mi the /Other, 
©f FW^^h we have: besep: observing the evils am<»^ 
-the repuhliijg; in 3ome of which, as Lacedesmon 
aii^ithe XheasaUan cjlties, honor and office wei^ 
!ai;n9gatj^.exjcliUJ?iv^ly to a few families, in otherB^ 
aa Atihwa aftd, Arggs,; the poor oppressed th^ 
.wealthy,. -ai>d,i« all » at divisipn of inter^irts subr 
;«fttf«|j^,fr^%<iently iiUerruptingr the public peac^ 
.and: always threatening jthe pubhc safety; How 
the gradat^n (^ JFa^k,^ necessary in numerous 
^Qcii^es, i^as arranged, we are not informed^ but 
i^qual law'for alL^reeiiaien appears to have been, 
as infiOMr cpmmQnJqav^ pr Anglosaxon constitu- 
te^ tte &s| ptindp^ei of , the Macedonian gov^m- 
mept'f^; whence it; haa h^en observed that the 
MacqditoifiMlis wer^ freeriin their kingdom, thali the 
.Gir^k$ lii^fu^h^W ^'5©P^b}i^s^^^ Time then, not 
UijB^rtjj adjfJ^teojrer, hut |()ften an improvfer of 
... •■;-! 7 !.:m; y ..-;■> V) L / ;1 . '• ' ' • h^map 

. This nas been iiotLced in note 6 of the first section of the 
^fotirtfi chapter of this History, 

*^ I have observed Arrian quoted for this. I think the 
oibserv«tionjudt/bui.4i0t 'exactly Arrian's, who, tlio ste^eriOr 
to «)08C o( the GrecSan writers under the Roman empire, was 

. ■ '/ . i M ' I10t 
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tnAf. hmn&fi inB^tutions, ferou^ Item eA ftdtonMige 
which seems iiardly y^ m Homer's flge^ to hmw 
gained steddy footing anywhere. ThM >p«|>dir 
attachment to the conBtitutkm and to the mgfflfig 
famUy) the firmest suppwt of p^ticftl nnrafig^ 
mmtt, ti)6 most discoun^g cheek to «dti^iMre 
h re^olutidn, was 4^9tobiyiod among ^ Maoklo^ 
xAans. The rules of succession to the tixrdie^ 
indeed, unfiMl^nately retftained so fef defbctive^ 
as in En^and tiefiMfe the wars of die Ho!«s, 1^ 
within the reigning hrnVf^ xsompetilloti wmdd 
oitefi arise, and produce cML war* Ye* tML war, 
cfelamitous everywhere ahd always,- apf»Mis how»- 
«ver to iiate been of a less atrocioii^ te^j^r atnoi^ 
Ihe MaoedoniaDS, in Ihe strugg^ for « txwm, AlA 
among the repubfidan Gr^alo^y in the cofttent for 
deinocratical, ohgarchal, of tytkit^d^ swtfjr« Half 
a pe<^le banished or massacred a#e dtetxaisia^ices 
at kast not reported in Maoedc^iiaa imtjoty. 
Agamfet theconstitutiott, and against the ri^ts^ 
the royal family, as the keystone of the consthv^ 
tion, the salutary prejudices <^ the people, tte 
^x>w& of ages, would allow no eotnpetltbn* 

Nor was tins steddier form of £ree goveitimeiit 
t^ only advantage of the Maeed<miam over their 
southern neighbors. In extent of tenitot^^ the 
Macedonian kkigdom fiar exceeded any of the re- 
publican states, and it exceeded most of tb^n ki 
proportional extent of level country and valuable 
sofl. Its iraitier indieedj etc^t vi^ere verging 

toward 

m^ iotir«Ij)r firee £rmk their caaimon pnejudic^in tew «{ that 

to do ill than security in doing weU. 
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toywoA (beam, waa of lo% and rugged mooDtaJM,' 
h^ Hie jolerior was mos% dtaaspaiix. As tbm 
lim natural immm of Greece, by highlanda and 
gDlphSp into wcuaH portinm of difficult aooesiiy ind. 
ctOMtoibiited much to its polkioil division into v&ty 
snail states, so thj9 feeedom from such hindraoce 
^ commmmkiiQia in JVf aeadonia, had produced, 
And gttvefacility for maintaiiMlng, the imiQiiof sudi 
ttoi extent of ihntfiil temtcnry under onm govern^ 
jnent 

These advantages however were not unattended 
mt\i jbaknckg evtts. The MacedonianB iwere 
unfortunate in their continental dtui^tion, neai^ 
imnmmdtid by powertul hprdsof the fiercest and 
most %ie<Nnigil^ barbarians. If actual wmrSuie 
wf^ ^omf^mesi intermitted^ yet ttie danger of it 
waa uno^pmg. N^urly eKcluded tl^n fvom the 
aea, l^ic cooimykiicatimi with the moee p^dishod 
Ipafti pf ihe world wa$ lioaited ai^d preoarioim. 
N^evcfttb^leas the Macedonians apfiear fo faa^ve 
be^ not rudier than many of the republican 
C^reekei, the Dodans/the Locriana, peibapsthe 
Ara^dwis; wi no aooount showa them so bar- 
i^^im^ as Tl^itr^didea has deseribed die ^tcdums. 
Uiaiter the ix9t Amyntaa, when Daruya invaded xhocyd. . 
^MTQp^ iim Mmedpnian kingdom, tho unatde to 
withwand ti^ taat foirce xif the Persian empiDe, ^^'^'^ 
jfqptpeaKtf to have attracted consideration from the 

Pfarsiw qommandws, as fi civilised country, of 

S9ipe impoftancaaaMHig the powero ol the age; 

pd ,thl§ w§9 ingreasi^ under his sop, the first ^*^-'-*' 

Akxfmdtf, affi^ ^grei^ defeat ^ the Peri^n 

fliWij ne^ M»4» Jttt ^ Pelppouneaian war, the 
-^ seewd 
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CHAP. , second Perdiccasi ison oiF AtexandiMV s^eiiiytb 
xxxrv * • • * 

^— -v — ^ J have ihaiHtained its foirmer consequeiiie^ Aft^- 

ward, in the h^at erf party conteist among tte 
. republics, the foul kn^age of d^mocratical de- 
vbate would sometiinesstigmatke^eMafeedaAlaDs 
• with the name : of barbarians. But- tbk is^ not 
, found frpm'any others. Among the Greek »his- 
! torians their Grecian blood » has been universally 
acknowleged. Their spieech was certainly G^cion, 
their manners were Greciwi, their religiod was 
Grecito; with differences^ as f ai? as/ tteey are ' re- 
> poiTted • to ius j not greater thain e^cisled among the 
vdiffisreat riepublic» '"^^ : •. \ ;] r 

'^ But i a practice, apparently wigihatifig itt the 
- purposeiof obviating- am immediate dilScuify, con- 
:itributed much to disturb and weaken the Mace- 
r donian kingdom. It was usual to- provide fw the 
. yOung^r sons of the" reigning family, by cdmmit- 
. ting. fnMJtier provincesto their government) ni^h^re 
t their situati<»i resembled Aat of the lords marchers 
of the feudal times in western lUiropfe. The re- 
venue of the province supported the dignifjr of the 
-hottiorable but troublesome and dangerous office. 
. The employment was worthy of the high ratik of 
i ' those employed,.' and suited.the'temper of a martial 
age. Nor was it probably without its advan- 
tages to the state; the frontier terrSltory beihg so 

J ' ' dafeid^d, 

-) ^«^ We -find Bocratis Voting the Ma'cedonW name in 
; picked oppositipn to; the bai^riaii, and ftte. title of kiog of 
, Macedonia, in equally naarked opposition to tbe^ .titles of 
, t^^rant, and desp6^t : ' *Aii,v,ra\ 4Z Makii^tui gacrM, «w kibVvirly, 

Panegyr. p. 250. t. i. ^d. Aug^r. .And this- w^s when titie 
'^ king' df Macedonia was Allied ^th the enemies of * Atheiii" to 
. oppose purposes which the orator desired to promote. 
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defended^ til^ interior rested in peace. But, in . sect.* 
progress, of. i^ges, the n^ulti^ication of these ap-, ^— v^ — ' 
panagies, whiphi seetti to have be&a generally^ 
l^editary, might reduce tte kingdom t6 weakness, 
and insi^ificancy ; so that it would be ho longer, 
able either to resist forein enemies pr cojatrpl itSt 
own vassals. Accordingly .we find, from this; 
source, jarring intf^rests losing, which not (mly? 
produced troul^s withm tine kingdom, but af-. 
forded opportunity and even invitation- for the. ^ 
interference of forein powers. We have seen one: ch. 15. s. t, 
of the subordinate princes, Amyntas, $on of Philip, / ' 
becoming an instrument in the hands. of thegreati 
momurch of Thrace, Sital,ces^ for oVerthrdi^iBg the^ 
supreme government of Maceddpi^; and :we have> 
seen the leading Grecian republics, Athens and^ 
Lacedaeiiu>n, by turns forming connection with: 
those princes for nearly the* same purpose. It* 
seems therefore to have be^ a wise policy' of 
Perdiccas son of Alexander, after having bafQedj 
the violence of the Thracian monarch, to reunite; 
tjhose severed principalities with the kingdom, dri 
bi;ing them under a just subordination. lu the; 
prosecution of this reasonable purpose, he is said *, 

indeed, not to have been duly sCrupulouSjof foul 
means. The measures by which ht acquired the. 
territory which had been the apf^nagedf his bro-; 
ther Alcetas, if we should believe the story . told 
by Plato, were highly nefarious. But in Plato'i pjat. Gor- 
time, books hJeing n^e, and authentic history lijtte ^^^ 
extensively known, if a statement of f^cts waft 
wanted for illustration of moral or political argu- 
ment among philosophers, any report was taken, 

and 
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c«AF. aoid iHiether considered as trM of Mpikj^dcid, It 
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"^ — r-^ e<!giia% served the purpostt^ It is tlief^ft>ref iiMes^ 
saiy to be carelql how i^ tftkcf i^^orts^ scrdtftted, 
as intended by the autiK>i^ tiiemsetv^ to IM^ taken 
fw historical truthsv The chiorsk^t^p 6^ Fet^dkcHd, 
howevier, as reppesecEted by Thueydidies, ti{ ittcit 
p»^e. BtH in his purpose ^ igniting* Ibe sevet^ 
priivcipalities, being thwarted by the* ready iHfer^ 
ference*) scmietimes of Laeed^smoi^, sometitsties of 
„o Athens^ sometimes of Thraee, his^ sut^eeiiS scsem^ 

^^•4^4^ not to have been tom^kti^; Nevertheless his ad^ 
mjnistmtion was 'eviden% alldgetiter able, »^; 
tbo'Of various f<»4une, a^ of AndMfM' chaMueC^r; 
f&t^ at his' deatdy, whidi Isapp^ied aboot the tiMte' 
(^ the defeat mid des^cftion of the /6lf/i^[jmf' 
fleet and army nnder Nicias and DemostKeile!* af 
Sicily, he appears^ to have left his kingdom aflte^ 
gether knproved to his son' Areheteus. 

It appearsi very iHieertein what credit, or wfie-^ 
ther any^ may be diie to* report wWch^ apparetotfy 
had cnrrency many yeay& after in Athete, of ttie 
ittegitimacy of tin;? prince's biith^ and of Hie erimes* 
by which he acquired or siecured the thronei 

i?*Z too '^t^*<^y'^^^^^ ^^^ cotemporary, likely Beyond^ otlier« 
among ilie Gt^eeks ti» know Macedonia*, caUs-hiny 
son of Pea^liccas^ M^thout mentioning^ illfegitim^ey, 
and spftate of hkatu as the immediate successor, 
witftoatf aflj^ ihtiatadon eff intetftring prfefensioa^; 
. In a shcttt swmmary tJien* of hi* actions; he * rants 
him* efffectucdly with tlw mOf# ilUistribos^ j^incea: 
Archdaus son of Perdiccas, he* sety^i riised' mosff 

' ctf 
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"»ojhe authority on which this'date is assigned for the 
^cerssion of Archelaus will be mentioned in a following note. 
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of the fste&mt fordflcatioQs of tiae kii^oi^: he 
fbrwmA strait roads, and be nofffoyed the militaury 
^tah&hmenil!^ pravidiQg hoEaeSy heavy armour, 
and. whatevev eke mUilary we migh^ require^ 
mojoe tbao all fbe ei|^t,ldii^hi8.p?ediec3S0F5"'. 

In the actual circumstances of Macedonia afii 
ixoprfiyied mititary wa3 perhaf^ the fir^t thmg 
nooes^ory to^a^ ^ other is^ovemeBt. Thc^ 
Maf^e^li^ai^3L ^^ ^ repubUcaa Greeks^ wem 
^. S!9l4i^»; i^cdf^ jM> ^ e¥er-4hi;ea*^pmg gressuva 
of ho^tititfe^ B^JmA re^piirieds but thej( did n^ 
]km Ukei th^ i!6puWiQws,. e$|)QCwtt}! th/&: democira-* 
tk^l tii|^dkti@»is^ Q9Q^«ided^ in. ti^wis, leawig t)9# 
iituiitry tft tlw^ pp^dwA slaves, Confident vtk 
unaomty> aU raii^ havrng. aie^ interest iii. ti^c^ 
vwntemnqe^ qC ^e cpoatitutiQi^, aa well aa ia thc^ 
defence. Q& ^ eennti^^ they iieaid^ oa theij? 

vece ^aall an(i i»w%r mrfwitified. But the ir^ 

raptioi^i^ thc^ overbearing fo£ce qnd(^ Sitalces,^ Ch.is.s.4. 

d^firiog tib; f^igp of P^ioeas,, bad; made thena *'^*"^"^- 

feel their error, or per^ti^ mtb^r tha «u^cu:bane 

of 

lu. Iq El^tofs dialogue,. i^tUcl Gof^^.am.of^ Uie. inter* 
locutqrs iixAntions Archelaus, king of Macedonia, as the illegi- 
Innate son of Perdkeas^ andas bav4tig<ac(}imtfi:tife orown bj^ 
tbe^m^rdv 9f t)ie f reger hm;^ t\^ iMfivositMi son aC their comp' 
moa father. Athenaeus has considered this as scandal, to 
whnch hesayff Ptiito was addiotfcdi It is Mowever likely* 
fBpu^^^tft-Btory of thi^^ki^ was furrent, in. Athens, aiul 
Plata appears to have introduced it ih hia dialogue merely for 
illustration ofi moral' argument, by ampposed- fects, whieh^ 

jfk9^3im. truA ^r trigned^ woi4^^^sil|r mmvmt tha pvrposo^ o| 
illustration. What credit therefore Plato himself g^ve^ to the 
story, ^ich has a mixture oFlilc ndlcul^utr witfrthe^hock* 
ipg, doeci i^t appear; but» on t)iA other h^d^ inc th^^ atm 
di^Qgue. it is clearly indicated tJiia,t Archelaus left behind 
him the reputation or aipowerftd; fbrtonate, ricfr, and" Hberal 
ptkics. 
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of their continental situation. Unable either tO' 
withstand his numbers in the -fields drtb defend* 
their unwalled towns, 4hey had bjeeii icompeUed, 
as we have see^, to aJbandim their tess moveable 
property, find seek shelter in thdir woods «ui 
marches. . 

The measures of Arthelaus, possibly not un- 
productive of following evil, seem to have been, 
at the time, in fcm extraordinary degree effectual 
for their important object, the security and quiet' 
of the country. In a tuirbuleiit age, he ^ found 
means so to obviate war as Jto maintain peace 
with dignity. ^ With the Athenian democi^Mjy in- 
deed, the common disturber of states, as k is 
called by the gre^t Athenian historian^ he ccmld' 
not avoid hostilities. - The Athenians excited .the 
B.C. 410. people of Pydna, a Maoedoiiian seaport, td re- 
Diod. i. i3. bellion, and supported them in it. Archeteuis did 
riot then hesitate to use the force he had pi^a^ ;; 
and he was successful: be vindicated his king- 
dom's rights, and' he seems to -havfe pushed tifie 
purpose of arms no farther. \ 

The policy then, by which he proposed to 
secure to Macedonia so valuable a possession as' 
its only seaport, will deserve notice, ; We Inive 
had. occasion forijnerly to observe how very cetn- 
monly, in early tinges, the dangei;s; of iparitune 
situation drove habitation to some distance from 
the, seashore. But spots which: the peaceful til- 
ing of the soil woidd avoid, seafaring adventurers 
would often in prefere^Mje icovet Heiic§ the Ma- 

* - It r p 

cedonian; and Thracian shores became oMupied by 
Grecian colpnies, established, perhaps mp^yi ,wit& 

.little 
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liate viofence, and some, tho not quite in the 
^iiit df Penn's settlement in America, yet pos- 
flibly "Without any vidence. Peninsulas especially, 
faazardcMig possessions for the husbandman, unless 
protected by a govamment j^ssessing a power- 
&1 navy, were pwmliarly convenient for nien 
addicted to piracy or commerce. Thus the Thra- 
cian Cl^ersonese and the Chalcidic peninisulas 
became early Grecian land. The settlers who 
emigrated with Perdiccas from Argos to Mace- 
donia, would probably carry with them some 
seafkrmg ^disposition, which would however be 
{ikely to be lost among Mmr progeny, led by the 
cin^omStances of their hew coimtry to establish 
themsdves wifthin land. Such, even so late as 
Ihe beginnmg of the Peloponnesian war, was the 
superfluity of fruitful schI within the Macedonian 
dominion, thdt the prince then reigning, Perdiccas ^[^^'^^ 
son of Alexander, could fumkh settlements for 
Ihe whdle populatimi of several Grecian towns of 
thie Chalcidic peniraulas, emigrating at once to 
avoid the oppression of the imperial democracy 
of Athens. The Macedonians therefore, invited 
by the ample opportunities and bettier security of 
inknd situation, appear . to hav^ neglected the 
toaist, and become almost intirely a nation of 
banters and husbandtnen. The widdy differn^ 
pursuits and mode of life then of the inland and 
the coastmen, led to a difference in habits, in<;ha- 
ractier; atid in personal interests, which produced 
a disposition to separatiDn aiid even opposition in 
political conceriig. Tte inland^s lived scattered 
Vol* VIL V in 
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CHAP, in viHages, subsisting fyom tfae< produce of their 
laniilSy warmly attached to Ihek homes, to tfaepr 
country, to its constitution of government, which 
insured their piiyate property mid t^ieir public 
sto^ngth, and, for th|3 We of tiM^e, if for noAhiDg 
eke, to oneanother. The . ooasjters^ ion the con- 
trary, traders and navigators, assembled, in tovms^ 
aiixious fo{r fortifications that mi^ a&mi security 
for ccdlected stores, carelesB otherwise of tendtory, 
even for. subsistence looking to oomiDerce m 
piracy, averse to connectiesi : with; ajoy controliiig 
government^ ready for commjuhicaticm wititi. all 
tiie world, anel little< attached to any OQumry. 

Such a people, so difienhg from thereat ^of the 
Macedonians, the PydnaeanS' appear to have been. 
Archetaus thereftxre, when, alter tbdr reiHd&o^ 
he had i^uced them to submitnon, mmemmee^oi 
the difficulty of a$sQritag their lo}5altyiJto the:Maf 
cadonian govemmtent^ Tine policy of. j^Atbemaa 
republic, to obviate revok aii¥»)g ite wjijjefct t#wii^ 
often denied them the lb}[ti£i(^t^s rqqiialtle for 
defence against t|)e ordinary . dn&^ix^ p£ imtiikm 
w any limitary sitoati^m. Tbfe resource c^Altte^r 
laus, violent it migbl; ^^arnow^^ b^t^bi^iAgek 
BodJd m(i libearai, was. to ^eowwe ^ imm Iwifhe 
distance of , two, caileii firgnta tbestetfei Theneiit 
mgbt be a»i6?oled; in rebelli<Miii(|)iiq|>Qaas^ byJ«j8ii 
armies, imd wt readily assisted: byifereiaiffleet^ 
Its con;veoiencie3/ for tmde ssolild jhaifiHnewiKit 
le^^Ded; butth^y ini^dtiUiat^aaf eqAia(!tbo6f 
of Atbeoa, Mi5gaJaiy.Gorioli^IJagQa,{a3id^ 
tj}§ old mmtimeiQw^^Gfihc^jios^oti^aa^ 

2S M7 <r^{oT 
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for securi^, at a greater distance from the shore, sect. 

and yet found capable of florishing by com- > — J 

merce"*. 

But with talents for war, and a Mind capable 
of the necessary exertion, the delight of Archelaus, 
fortunately for his people, was in the arts of peace. 
He had the just discernment to be aw'are that his 
kiilgdom wanted internal improvement far more 
than increase of territory. Nor is it little that is 
impUed in the cotemporary historian's concise ii\- . . . . 
■formation, 'that he formed strait roads.' Till' J"]?*?^- 
assured of ability to defy invasion, thfough a 
military force prepared with attaX;hment' to the . 
gbvemment and country, as well as with disci- 
pline, no prudent ruler of a country, situated like 
Macedonia, would make roads. But securi^ 
■being provided and roads formed, improvements 
in agriculture, in commerce, in civilization, in pro- 
Tincial adbiinistration, tbid in the general comforts 

of, 

■*■ The ui^ncy, formerly, U> avoid niaritlmcJ situation on 
accost of piracy, is stron^y marked erCn us the clrcnm- 
stancee of the English shoreK. All the existing to^vps on the 
coast of Hampshire and the lie of Wight are, comparatively, 
of fecent origin. Not one contains the m4ther-church. Or 
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CHAP, of the people,- would readily follow. Silent liow- 
■ — ., — '-I ever about these, antient writers have nevertheless 
reported what still goes farther to imply them. 
Archelaus was sedulous to dispel^ ignorance and 
rudeness, and promote science and the fine arts 
IS the greatest patron 
d ingenious, whom he 
;ece. It cannot but be 
vited Socrates, tlio the 
Arirt.Rhei. led by Aristotle, has 

■y writers under the 
■ sarcasm against him. 
rich' Socrates, for the 
whose instruction he 
!d duty, not without 
B, refused, Euripides, 
lost to have esteemed, 
Euripides Uve^ long 
which, by the a33<^' 
ell as by the security 
inistered free govern- 
ment, s^ms tO' have been the most desirable 
residence, for men of leisure, anywhere to be 
.feund ill that age 
In the great 
this-interestjiigrt 
value; and the n 
been the eulo^ 
.xiiiii. yi. He informs us th 
c.'^.'' **" *^ among the a 
nian court; audi 
residence, formec 
a little to occasi 
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in the reign of Archelaus, to the capital of Mace- sect. 

donia. It appeu? to have been in the same spirit ■■ .,- • 

with which he- entertained Euripides and Zeuxis 
ill his court, that Archelaus instituted games, 
in imitation of those of southern Greece; the 
Pjthian rather than the Olympian, but appa- DiBd.iif. 
rently an improvement on both. Dedicating therti *" ^^ 
to the Muses, iie chose for their celebration the 
town of Diuni in Pieria, the province to which the 
old Grecian mythology assigned the birth and 
principal residence of the Muses. These games 
were called Olympian, perhaps from the neigh- 
boring mountains of Olympus, held equally the 
seat of the Muses and of Jupiter. The admini- 
stration must have been able that, in sucli a king- 
dom as Macedonia, could provide funds for all 
that Archelaiis, within ■ a short reign, accom- 
plished; fortifying towns ; greatly improving the 
military; repelling, when occasion required, but 
liiostly deterring hostilities, and thus maintaining 
peace with advantage and dignity ; forming roads; 
promoting litterature, science and arts ; and all so 
as to- give eminence and celebrity to Macedonia, 
among tike Greeks of the time of Thucydides and 
Socrates. ■ , 

: But, indowed as he was with great and valuable 
qualities^ Archelaus remains accused, on high 

authoritv, of eiving way to s Ariitot po- 

. - 1 , . . ■ litis. «.io. 

sions, which brought him 

Report indeed was transmit 

adopted, tiiat he died of x J!wl''" 

received in hunting. But / 

best opportunities, which 

u3 
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c H A ?. could fiimish, must have been ope», ^p^aks of a 
v^^!L> conspir^Lcy as uncjoubted^ tho the occasion wad 
ipannei were so variously related, as usuciJ of tkn$, 
dark kind of transaction, tlmt he was upable to 
fix his belief of them. All that remains ascer- 
B.C400* tained is, that Archelaus, fdter ^ short but n^ 
b^ieficial reigp, was cut oflF, in . the idgor of his 
age, by a violent death. 



SECTION II. 

Dispute^ Succession and Civil War. Acquisition of the Throne 
hyi AmytUaSf Son of Philip. Bariylis Prince of Ilfyria. 
Hereditary Interest of the Macedonian Royal Fainily in 
Tkessaly, Bevivalqfthe Olynthian Confederacy. Aniiext 
Connection qf Macedonia with Athens revived and impro^td^ 
Grecian Princes of Lyncestis* 

Under the administration of four successive able 
princes, the Macedonian kingdom had a^cquired a 
copsmtency, and under the last of them, with great 
increase of internal strength, a, poHsh^ that naght 
have ^ven it sipl^pdor in the leading sitq^itPkMQ to 
which it was risii>g in the civilized world. Arche- 
laus seems to have prepared it for producing its 
own historians, when his death gave occasicm for 
troubles and cppftisiqn, in which ^ hist(>ry of the 

country 

* Our copies^ of Diodorus, as it has been well observed hy 
'., the critics, are evidently corrupted in regard to the number of 
Y^rs, only seven, asmgned to the reign of Archelaus ; for the 
historian rafntions Arcl^elaos as king when ingaged in yfiL? 
with the Pydns&ans, supported by tlie Athenians, in t^le tenth 
year before that df the ^^inety^ fifth Olympiad; to which he 
'ascribes 1^^ death, fridciaux and Dodwell have %r^dia 
fixing iipon the ierm of fojirteen years as probably about the 
extent <if bis reign 5 and msselhig ^sents id thi^ Conjecture, 
^ishic^ junable to mend, I have adppte^. 
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cointi^ was neariy overwhelnKdv his owiM^Hla^ 
jticm^. and mmi bis birth thni^wii into doi^t and' 
otoc^ty, aiKi the succession itself of priaces aiter 
YAoif when tise restored mnd increaiied splendor of 
ti)e monaufdiy excited new curiosiitf about it^ no 
Itager to be exactly ascertained. 

OresleSy son of Archdaos, was an infant when 
his father perished. iThe cDnfusion however on 
thb pceaston^ was kibfc socli as ininiediatdy to dis^ 
tiii^ the swces^ORL Biit while JErotpus^ one of Aristot. k 
the royal ' faoEmly, clakt^d the regency, Crateite, ^^^^ 
favorite of die late king, and author, whether by 
desigrt or accidient, of his death, assumed it. 
Within four days Craterus was killed, and jflie 
unfortunate boy Orestes did not long survive, pia^ 
^ropus^ accused, by report, of his* nmrdeiv as- p. 141. t. f. 
cended the throne,^ » but little to iigoy it Duriiig J^^g^; ^' ^^ 
font yiearS' who i^lly held the sovereilkty remains ' 
uttascertained 7 and iiideed it seems probata that 
the counti!y wsts rathi»' divided between several' 
cooipetkoK tlteuvdurmg any p^ of that time^ B.C.395. 
imtirely govome^ by.apy oa& prince* Inthe fifth 
year^ si leOgthy. Causaiuasi,! of another brarich of- 
the royal hmii^^ load so. iieu: ovei^bortie tUei^st, w 
to.'be< gdterally acknowteged sv^ereiH '"". 

. Bufkig these 'troubleirfjof tbe MaeedonRan king« 
dam^ the Upper Macedonian pohcipeilitiesi, under' 
the g/mmwf9mat of Deidas, nxid Atbyntas, tho^ 
probably in sbhbe: de^ee a£9ected^ seam to batd^ 
been pveberved firom any violent, totsvttlfiitmi 

, ^'/? /Th^curiwif J«ft4er mayi fed; iit Wtesflifeg's .Viod^vdi 
two good notes, and in Bavle, ar|. Archelaiis, a third, on, the 
uii;f»iaiMcsyrtWparto™kcedoi^his^^^^ ' ' ^ 
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CH^^p. Amyntas, who, after : bekig . dL^poBsesaed hyiiie 
"— V— ^ kiD^ bis uncle, Perdiccas, . as we haffie SoanEiierly 
Ch.i3.s.4. seen, had, und^ti»etpfttronageof Sitalceakk^^of^ 
Thrace, not only recovei^ hk prmeipaUty, but 
contended with his uncle for the kingdom, with. 
B.C. 394. fairer pretension now asserted his ' ddito against 
pi^.i. 14. Pausanias; who, after a precarious reigp of 
*' ^' scarcely a year, was assassinated. / R^ort of the 
party adverse to Amyntas would of cqi:»^ Jmpute. 
to him participation, at least, in the «rinia All 
that seems ascertained is that, in conseqpub^ice of 
it, he became king of Macedonia, nearly abont the 
time of the successes of Agesilaus king of Lace^ 
diemon in As^ .' > 

Would Amyntas have been contented to have 
bdd his momitain-principality in secure peaoe, 'it 
was probably little in his power; and yet the; 
change to the more splendid situation^ at Ihe. 
bead of the Macedonian Idr^om, was oBiyiRHa^ 
smaller to greater troubles^ Pretenders to the 
crown feniained^ holding, in parts of the cojimtry, 
considerabfe interest waaaong the peopfe. Ncme 
indeed was able by himself to assert hb own 
cause, but there were nei^boimg poweors, whose 
^ ambition or rajpacity were ready . to profit from 
the distractioffis of Macedonia. On its western 
border the Ill3nrians, . in manners and character 
much resemblkig tbe Thracians, tlK> apfHu^ndy of 
dilbrent race and language, had been brought 
more than fonnetty. to union under one domiiocm, 
by tile power and popularity of a chief named 
Cic.de •«: Bardylis. Venerated for his eounE^> activity, 
and military talents, Bardylis is ^aid to havj^ 

extended 
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extended his poivier and influence $tiU mope by 
hi^ discovery of the value of a maxim, before 
Iktijp known mnong the lUyrians, and aot always 
ddli^ e^mated attiong the Greeks, That honesty is 
the best policy : be was ftunous f(^ his equitable 
diimioii cf ipkmdfir takea by has armies of robber s^ ^ 
% bis mtUtary force, and his^ fyk reputation to- B.C. 3^; 
gether^ he had united under his authority all the S!od.^i.t4.- 
IRymxiclum^ so that he was beoome a v^ry for^ ** ^^' 
midajble potentate. While this new power ihxm^ 
grew on the west of Macedonia, the Olyntdi^ui 
cbh^ertcy, of which we ha^e seen formerly the ^ Cb. 26. ».t. 
rise iand tile fell, by its allurmg policy, still more 
than its i|[^tary force^ pressed tt^ eastern. On 
that side, the richest (tf the Macedonian territcny, 
Qxid the ^rc^iest for maritime commttnicaticm,^ 
w^di^ all its ^principal towns. Whether the policy 
of Ar^^faelaus/ in ft»rtifying these^ led to the dis^ 
membermrat of Macedcmii, which follow<edy the^ 
defective relics of its history wi)l not inable us to 
say, farther than that it seems probable. While > 
then Bardylis, avowing himself ^the prote^^tor of 
Argieus, one of the preta^ing princes, invfided 
and ravaged the country on the western sMe^ 
mdn^ prmcipal towns, on the eastern, renoimced xeii.HeL 
tb^r cemiiection with the Macedonian kisigdom, b*. u!^' 
to become members of the Olynthian confederacy. 
If, indeed, we may trust Diodorus, this was not DSod. 1.14. 
wholly without the con^t of Amyntas; who *^^*' 
rsthto chose that his people should owe protec- 
tion to the Olynthiiini^ than become ^ufe^ts to 
his riv«dy or tOJthe Iflyrian prince. UnaWe, how- 
ever,^ under all the circumstances pressing on 
« > 1 *' ' him, 
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V — ^v~^ drew mto Theasaly . , ' ..> . 

Between the we«khy iiyristdcwiicy^. which 1x100% . 

governed thttt fruitful country,/aiMi :the Macedo^ 

ch. I6.S.5. nian ikiogs, we h«ve aeea coiutiec^GiKi (^ and 

of this Hist, jj^ye^iti^^ Ooe nuincarous todrjiowcrfW fan%^ 

Hecod..Lr. the Alevadd,; a name said to he d^nv^ ftooi^ 
Dkxd. L 1^ ^*^8 **^ the <:6niiatry^ their rqpnted lu^estor^ wasf 
bound to the Macedcomu royal i&oaily thcou^ 
the ^rejjudioe of conhectibn by bloDri^ okanpnk^ the 
hoQor of a cdmmon descent from.Heoebles; The 
frequent exercise of hc^italil^^ to which tiac^ xij§^t 
on both sides was.afeo esteemed hdredfateiry Bad 
sacred^ uphdid aod tnade effieaciouai 'thi» pr^udice ? 
of kindred, real, 01: ilnagiimr}!. The Ths^Mlian 
noWes weare irequentljlf .^otertained at Ae Jlfaee*^ 
doiiian court, not without sotoe claim ^ tight. to 
be entertained there;, and they esteemed il equally 
a duty and a privilege t^ mtertain the MModonian 
lj»gSi whenever they mi^ visit Th«86%. Undo? 
th^se; circumstbnoeS) no stn^e of iiction in^ 
Thessaly could he kidi&renC to tiie Mhcedonian 
pteinces, ncMT any coni^itHm fen: the- M%c^<mmt 
thr^QAe to the>grea$ families) Ojf Thostely; Teemii^ 
p with/ incoiwenicwce.as jsuch ^ponnecticrii imght be 
r j tQgq»veptoep<s^ 0^f9iA6, by ith*ir. own! oowsistency, 
a)^ the fefce of the cOUntfy under : &«m^ -of awin- 
, , 1 , . itwwng. eoihplete i iftdependteqcy, yiet* foir iriufrbw: 
twritoiiea,j:i^defectifve wfl»st^tiQiifi9 dm 
one^ pwpte uftdw, diifefontj gwerotaeats, irath» 
than^distiict Siatbnsi mih Hrij^ti.kpi' thoiineed^rf 
thf^ «lvdiite^estl^'theyi.itoi^ otieri^dwto the 

Whether 
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Wiiclher Amyi£tas <was odnsidered, by the Hies- 
salian nofaiUty^ais the timer re{»reseataliYe . of die 
Macaiismian braaeh of die femoiiy of their common 
^neat aiu^etiitOF, Hercules, or, in his moantain- 
prinlti^ality, he had better cidtivated the conneo^ 
tion, he. found favor among diem, fiuch as t^ 
hicountge htm to attempt the recoyery of his 
Idiigdom* Probably he reiied also upon aasistanee 
from his kinsman Derdas prince of Elymia, a 
brave and acdvse soldL^, always upon fi^iendly 
tenns with hkn. The difiieolty seems to have Diodonu. 
been to obviate opposition from the lUyrian ' md 
pfince, whose acquiescence was however pur* ^ ^^* ^'^ ** 
ctotsed. Argieus, thus deserted by t^e protector 
tD^nrfaom the owed his tiirone, was c(»ipe)led i t(^ 
fty, and Amyntas became again sovereiti of 
Macedonki. 

But the richest? and inost pi^lous part of hda 
kingdomv thti eastei^ towns tttid their cultivated 
territories, Jauripore valuable^ <tiian many< dmes the 
QXtentof iUhiohabited laiids of the intoiibr, was 
still hdld by lite Olynthian canfisderacy^ ) He de-^ 
manded its ncstitiriion, the hii^tmiaivik^^ accord- Biod.1.14. 
ing to cbmpaciL . Btit t^ GAyntfai^s, alrea<fy 
riaen. to that powier, whioh Xenophon has ^^i*^?^^ *• 
smbed a^ alarming to all^ southern Gras^ce^ ^r-^ 
fV<Hb ( disposed to restore acquisiftiotis, were btot 
only iiiii^on aggraxidisemeiit. Not 01% r^Aisfaig . 
therefore to surrender anything, but proseccrtmg 
stiUicealbusly tiifibr plan pf assocntilDn^ and sup- 
porting^ e^cary where pidkical kitrigae with militai^ ' 
force, th^ Igained^ PeSa, itheidajqgest tpwttv of' 

Macedonia; 
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c H A F. Macedonia ; and Amyntas, as Xenophoninttmates^ 

XXXIV J * «• 

' — .-v — ^ was again in danger of losing his kingdom. . 

. It was an utifortiinate con^bmation of drcum- 
stances, that made the overtlirow of the most 
liberal and advahtageoos ^stem of i^^ubliCaA 
government, yet seen fin Greece, necessary to Ae 
preservation of the last relics ef the: patriarchal 
coQtBtitiition, the balanced mmiarchy of the heroic 
ages. The Lacedaemonians, for so much Xeno^ 
{^on indicates, would hardly have undertaken the 
war against Olynthos* without- assurance of coope- 
ration jSrom the Mac^onian princes; and, with^ 
out that cooperation, would have been fitfle likely 
to have succeeded m it. The Macedonian forces; 
which joined them, were commanded by the prince 
of Eljrmia, Derdas, who, as 'we have formerly 
Ch. «6. 8.4. seen, at the head of the cavalry, did important 
•f this Hist g,gj.^j^^ On tl^ insuing dissolution of the Olyn- 

thian confederacy, the Macedonian kingdom re^ 
covered Tall its towns. Whether then better to 
assure, the control of tiie: general government of 
the country over thein^ or meerly for a more ad- 
' vantageous situaiioD, readier £[h* communication 

with the sea, aJid itbrot^ it, > with all the more 
s poKsted countries of the age, Amyntas moved th^. 

Excerpt. Seat of govemmeHt firom Edessa or .^gjfe, 'where it 
p. 330. ' had subsisted frcMB the foundation of the mtonarchy,' 
to PeUa, which was thenceforward the capkal of 
Afoioedonia. 

- It ii almost ^y ^hen, as in tiie Olynthian war, 

the affairs of MaceidoAia and of Olyn&us have 

been implicated with those of the leading Grecian 

, * republics, 
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republics, tlmt we gain any information about 
' them. From the dissolution of the Olynthiad con- 
feitemcy, therefore, till some time after the battle 
of Leuctra, which so changed the circumstances 
of Greece itself, we have no particulars of their 
history. But after that battle, Laceda^mon being 
no longer able to control Olynthus, and Thebes of 
course disposed to support everywhere a party 
a.4verse to the Lacedaemonian iaterest,^ the Qlynh 
thian confederacy was restored, ami quickly so 
picospered as to becpme ag^in formidable .to 

Macedonia, ' . ^ 

We harveseen much iatercourse formerly, fsoihe- 
times. friendly, sometimes hostile, between. the 
Macedooian kings/, and the Athenian common- 
wealth. The e^^nt of the P^loponnesiah 'waar, 
depriving Athetis of the dominion both ^ '• <fae 
JEgepa sea, and of th6 towns on ^ Macedcnmti 
.imd Thracian shores, removed almost all ground 
for farther political, ccmi^ction between them. 
BiXt with the restoration o£ the Atheman miame 
by Conon, the pribtenaions of the Athenian peof^ 
,to thiftiri foruwT ispvereinty ^ over so many< towns 
around the iEgean, and to hold a control over all 
tb^ commerce x^ tJiat sea,.. being revived, Athenis 
atid.MMedodb beouoae ag^ interested in each 
0^er s affairs ;> and .Olynthus, formerly, subject to 
&e im^rial sway of' tibe . Athenian, p^ple, a^fd 
jreceiMiy threateaing the overthrow of the MBiibr 
doniaa kingdom, woujld^ in its new indiependet^ 
pftwer,:lje looked . u|M)n . with jealjMisfy by both^ 
The pi^ace of Antalcidas, however, which soon 
ft)llowed^ controling the Athenian naval efiipire, 

■ ----'-p ^- - - -■;- ^" :withpi^ 
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t HA P. Without edtabikhing the Lacedsemohian/ tclieir^d 
jcxxjv^ Olynthud from iinmedi8lte danger,; and di&m^ 
indet^ over ail the various members 6f ti^ Gtedk 
nation^ aerered by seas from thoi^ called- impeiial 
reptiUics, a more real uulejSendeiiiey than tiiey had 
for ages known. 

In the denial of domitiion, to whidh the Atiie- 
riiim people were thus obl^d to stiibmit, m fm- 
tioh of their former empire^seems- to have hesm iJO 
much and so coostantty regretted as Aniphipolis 
€^i the Stirymon; a ccmqtJ^t, inasmuch as tife 
territory was usurped by force of arms, but 6th^- 
wisea colony,, first settled under tiie protection 
and at the exprace of the Athenian g^vecometk. 
The Lacedeemonians, however, after it bai^ yiekled 
isocr. Or. to their arnis under the direction of ^asidas^ had 
t!^i.^p*! 316. a^cid to its population a large body of setters 
frma the Grecian town <rf Cyrene in AMcsl; eM 
the congress t^Greeian states hdd at Lacedaemon, 
a little before the baittib of Leoctrioi had condSnned ' 
Iter indepeiidtocy giv^ to it try^e treiaty of An- 
talcidas. Ath^ '^as a paity ^ both tb that iiteafy 
and to the decrees of the congress^^ Butt^ugh 
the eveiit of the battle (^ Leuetm^ with the lb- 
presfelonof Lacedteihon, th& cdiil^affaiiii^e^ impdit^ 
tanse ■ of the Atiienian coqimon^ eidth j ' ambbg' tte 
Gireciain powess^ was cohsidevably ' iti§nAentM. 
Ch. «7.8.«. Another general' cdrfgresfai w«3 'socm kft» held lilt 
•f this Hist. Athens. Representatives of .^teKat Mltttfe Gtfeciaii 
states attended,) and^ aiiio|igitkem)ia^ti0i)ffi$terit<e3iito 
Me^edxmiai^di^\^ei)Gre(^^ The professed 

• - V ptirpbse 

#i^Njj^^»4i— iEschin. de legat p. 2i6. ed. Reiske. 
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purpose of tins congiBsa, like that of the focmer^ 
DTfUB to qbvktetbe prnteosioos ofsaay tibal; rmighfe 
aspire to be nnperial people^ airi^ fadd command 
e^rer other.' Gifec^an people^ such aa Lacedaefmoii 
luvd Athens; had alternately held; a revital of 
which ) both LacedseHion aod Atheos now dreaded 
in Thebes. Withi this view it was > proposed to 
infiMrde tbe strictest execiaiion of Jhe prori^ions of 
the ttieaty ctfi.AntBlcidas^. confirmed by. the. con^ 
gpeifs of IjBiCeiaNhoviy • wflbich denied to^evtty 
Greciafla. state 'thfe> sowcrekityv oiviw. any dther 
Gted&oi 9tate« Tbe Athenian representain^e as*- ^^i!^- de 
serted ^thd claim^ > o£( ithe ' Athenian ptople' toi hold 
the people <^ Amfihipolis; tbew colony^ as tiieir 
subjects^ to be ai distinct case^ and : imputed int- 
jostiee .to the/ ddniaL of it^ There appeared h(»lH- 
erer> little idispoei^oni Do aUoKT- tib^i ^jfetinetkno. 
Tihe Aihphipf^atDS^ it was cantendJ8d^> anot Atiiei- 
nian colonists only but Lacedaemonian, Ouedaa 
pttop]^ iaisak • ^rarious^ .pSiVti, had the oommioii liiight 
ofalLGreolflSbib^Lbeftee^ ' 
; Ittseepas prdbaAsdie tfaatthei pdJtical iconaectkDQ 
wasi laiqead^/ i^g^si^ iw]i^ we find afibenwardi ieloaat^ 
bettineiea AniphipeKai and. Olynithnsy ^ and) that tim 
Jong eif(M4eedontt found reaskmt again ito^eapp^i- 
lftensiye>afi.theMgix)i!idng'ipa]i9ffi>of Hk 

defMttyi in ithe ^ congcc^i^oi^e^dediistpenuetiilyitd 
£au¥XHii0^thet Atjimiian^dadni;- which i wad at tength 
aikaiaied by. a m^goiptyb.of votes^ vprineipally dbJ- 
tabiedlthvei^bJiisJapgfflafieaite atidftin^ AtoMdoniaii 
interaltu ( )Tl»iadirHntageiiEe^ultaiig 1 to Ma^edoiili^, 
]iot^{)@[iiap&.ktth6itiiaejgehirallj^ 'dbvkKis^4j)peiirs 

to 
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CHAP, to have been very coiittdewble. The acquisitkm 
^ ^^^ ' of Amphipoiis to the AtinAiian domtoioh, except 
as a loss to^ thi Oiynlhian, c6ald not be ddsirabte 
for Macedonia. But the Amphipolitans, regard^ 
less of the vote of the ciongress, edntmued ta'assert 
their independency kuccessfidly . At the sadie time 
Amyntas gained the credit, among the Athenian 
people, of.bokig a valuable and htoeficiat' ally. 
Communication with the cdnimanders of the 
Athenian fleet, generally maintakied on sOme part 
of the Thractan coart, ym^ (tf course ready for 
kga?.* ^ ^^ > *^ ^ fonncd a particular intimacy wife thak 
eminrat and hi^% respectable officer Iphicrates. 
These circutnstances would be favbrd.ble to the 
maritime commerce of Macedonia ; and tile con- 
stant hostility of Athens, toweird Olynthus, would 
make bofe the anm and the piolicy of Olynthus 
leas formidable and less troubksopne to Ma- 
cedonia. 

The power acquired by that extraordinary man 
Jason, tagus of Thessaly, his military fwrifce and 
his avowed amldtipn, could not but require the 
atfeehtion of a nei^boring [Mince, and e^>(5cklly 
ooe so connected as Amyntas with the prbcir 
pftlThessaUan famiMes. It seems probabk that 
Jason's inteneiisM; was connected with feat of. feose 
&n){liesi For his grelkt purpose feen, the restora-* 
taon to Thessaly of; its: antient superiority among 
the soiitdaieirh repdUics, usurped, as the Tbes£(a*. 
liaos isif^. term it^ aucHiesBvely by Laced^mon^ 
Arfecto^ and TheiMEis, p^usie dn his nwthem border 
would b^neeedsai?/: Gircumstances hoifev^ wfere 

$uch 
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aachy that not only peace but alliance was main- 
tained between Macedonia under Amyntas, and 
Thessaly under Jason. c*57 & eo.' 

The practice subsisted in Macedonia, which, in 

» r 

the times described by Homer, prevailed through- 
out Greece, and, as far as Homer's history extends, 
through Asia, for princes generally to chuse their 
wives, without their own dominions, among the 
daughters of other princely families. Nor were 
princely families, boasting high Grecian blood, yet 
wholly wanting, among whom the Macedonian 
royal house might chuse; for others, beside the 
Temenids of Argos, driven to seek, . among the 
northern wilds, a repose, which the spreading re- 
publican system of the southern parts denied, had 
, been fortunate enough to find, how far repose we 
know not, but honor there. The princes of Lyncus ^"*>- '• ^• 
or Lyncestis, a country bordering on Macedonia 
and Epirus, doubtful within the proper boundary 
of which, but generally acknowleging some sub- Tbncyd, 

- ordination to the Macedonian kings, claimed their 

origin from the illustrious house of the Bacchiads ^nhli Hut. 
, of Corinth. Of these princes we have seen Arrha- 

baeus oppressed by the late king of Macedonia, oahif Hift! 
. Perdiccas, and relieved by the generous policy, of 

the Lacedaemonian general Brasidas. Amyntas, 

in a milder way, succeeded better in the purpose stmb. i, r. 

of establishing an interest in Lyncestis, marryii^ p- * 

- Eurydice, grandaughter of Arrhabaeus by his 
. daughter Irra. 

. Farther of the reign of Amyntas, said to have 
been of twenty-four years, we gather only its # 
, general reputation of having been wise, vigorous, 
Vol. VIL X and 
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CHAP, and beneficial. Dying in advanced age, he l^, l^ 
— ^^— ^ bis queen, Eurydice, three sons, Alexander, who 
ni'^nF?* succeeded him, scarcely arrived at n/^gihood, and 
, Perdiecas and Philip, still boys. 



SECTION ni. 

Eeign of Alexander y Son of Amyntas. Macedonian Interest 
in Thessaly maintained. Accession of Perdiccas^ Son of 
Amyntas. The Fatnify qf Amyntas supported by the Athe* 
nian General IpMcrates, Breach of Alliance withAtherA, 
and Connection with Thebes. lUyrian Itwasion, and Death 
of Perdiccas, 

When the youthful Alexander was called to the 
Macedonian throne, circumstances produced by the 
recent assassination of the great tagus of Thessaly, 
Jason, pressed for the attention of the Macedonian 
government, and especially interested the -royal 
tiaimily. In the administration itself perhaps of 
Jason, but very eminently in tiie events following 
his death, was manifested the danger of prepon- 
derant standing armies to free governments. Jason 
indeed had ruled Thessaly witii the constitutional 
title of tagus, and, possibly, for history tells nothing 
to the contrary, with the constitutional authority. 
His successors also, even those for whom crimes 
opeiied the way, were raised to the same consti- 
tdtiotial title and power, as fir still as history tells, 
In all constitutional form. Wanting, however, pos- 
sibly ,^ Jason's inclination, and certainly his talents, 
to make their administration smooth through 
popular esteem and respect^ they soon recurred 
to the use of the means of violence^ which he had 

, left 
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left to their hands. The worthy Polydanwus of sect. 
Larissa, whom, even as an opponent^ Jason Imd. ^ — .r-^ 
always respected, was murdered, withei^t of his ©fUiisHiit 
princifml friends : numbers fled ; and the tyranny 
insuitg seems to have been among the most really- 
cruel of the many, among the various states of 
Qreece,^. execrated by Grecian Writers. 

But tiiese Thesi^ilian tyrants did not overtook 
tte Ordinary and necessary policy of those who » 
afiect^d sovereinty in the Grecian republics : they ' 
ctnirted the rabble of the towns ; and tl^eir army,- 
ikrhrch served equally by sea and land, was held* 
at their jdevotion, thrbi^ the profits of a general 
{^iricy which they mcouraged. The government 
of Phcrae, aiid its ehiefs, appear then to have 
iteaiiy rfeseitobled those, of the northern states of 
Africa in modem times. But the nobility, and, itt 
general the Idndhblders, suffered Gnder their ad- 
ministration. Theic, therefore, looking around for ' 
aiccour, applied to their hereditary idly and host, 
the ycmrig king of Macedonia. 

Alfexander was not deaf to the <;alls of their 
interest and his own. His measures were so well 
concerted and so rapid, that, tho the tagus, ap- iHod. i tx 
prized of his purpose, was prepared to give battle b.C . 369. 
(HI the borders, the Macedonian army, evading ^^-i^**- 
hun, reached I^ssa, the principal seat of the 
fiiendly party, without opposition. The tagus fol- 
lowed, but found the united strength of his oppo- 
nents such, tiiat^ amding action, he withdrew ageuii 
to Pherae. The king, thus left at leisure to arringe 
matters with hislfrferids, placed t paH; of his fotee '# 

X2 in 
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CHAP, in Larissa. and a part . in Cranon, and, with the 
y \ 'j rest, having fulfilled the purpose of his expedition 
without bloodshed, he returned into Macedonia, 
' Pretence for invective, nevertheless, was found by 
those who were dbappointed by his success. They 
exclaimed against what they termed the garrison- 
ing of the cities, not only as a measure of tyranny, 
but a direct breach of faith, plighted to the Thes- 
salians for their freedom. Diodonis, from whom 
alone we have the account, has given cifedit to the 
historians of their party. But we have seen enough 
of Grecian politics to be aware, and the course of 
events, even in the account of Diodorus^ shows, 
that another party would not only approve, but 
earnestly desire the measure, as that without 
which their liberty, property, and 4ife itself, would 
be utterly insecure. 

. Meanwhile in Macedonia the good government 
jgid tranquillity of a few years, closing a reign, like 
that of Amyntas, begun in a train of revolutions 
and bloodshed, had not sufficed for radical correc- 
tion of the loo;5eness of principle, pohtical and 
moral, among the Macedonians, which had given? 
, occasion to those evils, and which such evils have 
in themselves a strong tendency to nourish and 
increase. Two pretenders to the throne, Argaeus, 
who had been competitor with Amyntas, and 
Pausanias, perhaps son of him by whose death 
Amyntas had risen, still had each his party among 
B.C. 369. the Macedonian people. The youthfiil Alexander, 
Diod. L15. soon after his return ftom Thessaly, was assassi- 
^ nated. Concerning the conspiracy, which produced 

this. 
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Ihis catastrophe, our only trustworthy information , sect. 
incidentally given by Demosthenes,^ amounts to v — ^^L_> 
no more than that a citizen of Pydna was principal J^JJ°*^*^**' 
in it. That either of the pretending princes was p fog. •d. 
implicated in its guilt is not said, but both were at 
the time preparing to prosecute their claims to the 
throne". ^ . 

Such was the clouded prospect under which the 
right of Alexander devolved to his next brother, 
Perdiccas, yet a boy. Pausanias- hastened to profit ^Wn. 
from the confusion likely to prevail among^ the p.211. ts. 
young pnnce s fnends. Prepared with numerous p 629. 
adherents to his cause amcmg the people, he in- ^"4!"* ^ ^' 
gaged a force of Grecian inercenaries, and enter- ^^' ^\^ 
ing Macedonia, he quickly became master of 
Anthemus, Therma, Strepsa, principal towns, and 
some others of less importance. The expected 
confusion among those about the young king fol- 
lowed. Some, who had been supposed loyal, went 
over to the rising power; the intention of others 
became suspected, and the few of «lear fidelity 
were at a loss for measures. 

In these distressing circumstances, when manly 
wisdom and courage failed or were unavailing, 
the queen-mother, Eurydice, resolved to take upon 
herself to act for her unfoitiinate family ; not by 
assuming any mailly office, tho we have seen, in 
the foregoing history, successful examples of such 

an 

" Th« stories of Justin and Atheuaeus, dealers in wonderful 
tales of dartt private history, seem unworthy of notice. The 
account of Diodorus, in the want of better, we must take, 
under correction from what the orators indicate of Mace- 
donian affairs, and especially the scanty but unsuspicious 
testimony of Demosthenes, reported in the text. 

X 3 
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c H A p. an undertaking, hot in her proper charaj(4er, as a 
ivoman and a moj;ber. Iphicratee then coniinaDded 
an Athenian squadron on the Thracian coafit» for 
the general purpose of maintaining and extending 
the empire of the Athenian people, but morj3 par- 
ticularly for re3toring their dominion aver Amphir 
polls, still asserting independency. The pletrti/cular 
in^macy of the late king, Amyntas, with that 
general, foraged the ground. of hope for the dist 
tressed queen. She seat her supplication to Iphi- 
crates, who in consequence went to Pdla. - The 
interview insuing, which the decency of ^t^nt 
manners required to be very public, remains 
shortiy and pimply, but intepestmgly described 
by ,a cotemporary Athenian, who was after^^d 
ambassador from his commonwealth at tbfe Mace- 
donian court, the orator iEschineBi -The queenr 
mother, entering the~ chamber pf audience with 
both her sons, introduced the ^ young king, Peri- 
diccas, to tlie hands of Iphicrates^ and placed her 
youn^r boy, jRhiJip, on his Jmee. Addressing him 
then, in the manner usual among the Greeks, as 
asuppUantj ^she conjured him, by the ties of that 

* private friepdship, borne him by the late king 
' Amyntas, ^ho va^lued him no less,' she said, 
/than as an adopted son, and by the claims erf 

* pubUc allian<:e between the Macedonian king- 
' dom and thi? Athenian coamionwealth, subsisting 
'of old, with the forefathers of the children now 
' presented to him, and especially cultivated by 
' their lost father, to take those children under 

* his protection.' , . - > 

The purpose of the queens pathetic address,. 

32 favored 
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CavOred as it might be by the generous feelings of sect. 
^e Athenian general as an individual, would ob- 
viously be favored also by his consideration of 
the interest of his commonwealth. In the cir- 
cumstai^ces, and with the views of the Atji^nian 
government, it reniained much an object to hold 
its interest in Macedonia. With the family of 
Amyntas the connection was already old : with 
the opppsing families, it remained to be formed, 
^d probably they were already ingaged with 
hostile powers; Oljmthus, and perhaps Thebes, 
Accordingly Iphicrates interfered so effectually, 
whether using ti^e force under his command, or 
only his influence and the terror of the Athenian 
name^ that Pausanias abandoned his enterprize^ 
and the government of the young king, Pardiccas, 
was established oyer all Macedonia. 

But when the authority and wisdom of Iphicrates 
were withdrawn, troubles^ in the existing circum- 
^tajjoes of Macedonia too likely to attend the 
minority of a reigning prince, arose. Feniale rule, 
we have seen, was not unknown among the Asian 
Greeks: the examples of Artemisia and Mania 
Oiight aflEbrd incouragepient for the attempt. But 
tiie Macedonian scepter had never been home by 
female hands. The direction of the government 
tiierefore was committed to a prince of the blood 
royal, named Ptolemy, and distinguished by the 
addition of Alorites. Troubles of no^mall amount 
followed J but what precisely they were, and whe- . 
ther more arising from the ambition of Ptolemy, 
or any perverseness of Eurydice, tho both are 
accused, while the pretensions of Pausanias and 

X4 Argaeus, 
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CHAP. Argaeus, and the hostility of foreign powers, ap- 
pear to have been concurring causes, we have no 
trustworthy information. It is still only where the 
Macedonian affairs have been implicated with 
those of the leading Grecian republics, that we 
find light beaming upon them ; and even thiat light, 
when given, as through painted glass, by some 
celebrated writers of the later antiquity, especially 
Plutarch, with a dazzling splendor of coloring, 
shows too often but imperfect, incongruous, and 
distorted forms ^\ 

When the Macedonian government, implicated 
in domestic troubles, could no longer extend its 
protecting arm to the Larissasans, Pharsalians, and 
other Thessalians, who had resisted the tyranny 
of the tagus Alexander of Pherae, that tyranny 
threatened them again with redoubled violence. 
^Fortunately, however, about this time, a new pro- 
tecting power appeared on their opposite: border^ 

through 

■* Trogus, or his abbreviator Justin ; for historians, far over 
fond of tragical effect, tell of strange intrigues, and horrid 
dark crimes, in which Eurydice was deeply implicated. But 
the tales, tho such as, in the violence of faction among the 
iireeks, appear to have been ordinary, were unknown to 
Diodorus and even to Plutarch, or, even by them, thought 
unworthy of notice. Diodonft makes Ptolemy A lorites a son 
of Amyntas (meaning- apparently an illegitimate son) a^d the 
murderer and successor of tiic eldest legitimate son, Alex€uider« 
But some notice of this crime, had -it b^en real, could hardly 
have failed among the orators, especially Demosthenes, who, 
as we have seen, mentions the assassination of Alexander ; 
and, for the. succession of Ptolemy, it is clearly marked by 
iEschines to have been only to the regency. We find the 
republican Greek writers frequently careless in applying the 
titles fiaffiMvi and Tz/pavvo?, giving them indifferently to kings, 
or to regents, or to men in conimanding situations who were 
ncitherkings nor regents. Hence apparently has arisen much 
of the confusion, found among later writers, concerning the 
Macedonian, succession. 
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through the rise of Thebes to a leading situation s ect. • 
among the Grecian republics. The Theban go- ^ — v-1— ' 
remment, with all the energy of recently acquired 
power, was willing to interfere as a protectress 
anywhere, for the sake of advancing that power. 
Accordingly a strong army marched, as formerly 
related, under the command of Pelopidas, to sup- Ch. sr. 8.4. 
port the Macedonian party against the tagus. ^^ **** 
Cooperation from the Macedonian government 
was of course highly desirable, but the existing 
alliance of Macedonia with Athens was adverse 
to a connection with Thebes; for Athens had 
then lately withdrawn itself from the Theban 
alliance, and become the confederate again of 
Lacedamon in war against Thebes. Such being 
the obvious difficulty, Pelopidas quitted his army 
in Thessaly to act as ambassador from his repub- 
lic at the Macedonian court. In this office his 
conduct appears to have been able, not less than 
in his famous embassy to the court of Siisa ; and 
the i^uccess was answerable. Not indeed that it 
could be a very hard task to show, either the 
importance to Macedonia of preserving its Thes- 
salian interest, or the impolicy of assisting so , 
ambitious and restless and unscrupulous a govern- 
ment as the Athenian, to hold so commanding a 
place as Amphipolis on the Macedonian frontier. 
The promised support therefore of the Theban JEach, wt 
confederacy, in opposition to the Atlienian pre- 
tensions, witli perhaps some stipulated means 
for ^Macedonia itself to hold a commanding in- 
fluence in Amphipolis (for the sequel shows this 

^ probable) 
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CHAR jMxibaWe) induced the regent, Ptolemy, to des^ 
xxxiv. ^ ^ Athenian alliance and ings^e in the Theban. 
But alliance with a regency, the regency top of 
an ilUettled kingdom, could not but be pr^carions ; 
and Pelopidas desired to ^ve permanency to the 
advantage of the Macedonian connection, which 
he acquired for his country. It was already becom- 
ing a common practice among the Grecian states, 
fOT youths of wealthy families to go, for the com- 
pletion of their ieducajtion, whereyer any of those 
teachers, afterward dignified with the title of phi- 
isocr. de losophers, acquired fame. Athens drew by far the 
**^"'*" greater numb^. There the great tagus of Thessaly, 
Jason, had placed his sons under tfee tuition of 
Isocrates. Thebes, tho no rival to Athens in lit- 
terary fame, was, for politics and war, the focUs 
piut. vit of ev^^thing greatest in Greece, and at this tiroe 
* ^^' it is said to have been also the residence of some 
eminent philosophers. To Macedonian prejudice 
it would be moreover a recommendatiw that 
Thebes was the reputed birthplace of Hercules, 
the great progenitor of the Macedonian royal race. 
Opportunity therefore for the king's younger bro- 
ther Philip, with some other youths of the prin- 
cipal families, to go, under the protecticHi of smh a 
man as Pelo^ndas, to complete their education at 
Thebes, might be esteemed, by the queen-mother 
and regency, an advantage highly desirable. It is 
indeed said, they accoxnpanied his retu^ fvom 
PeUjQi, not voluntarily, but as hostages, for insur- 
ance of due attention from the Macedonian court 
tO'tiie imperial will, whether (^ Pdopidas or of the 

Thebaa 
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"jri^ebfui people. But however this iiaay have been, ^ ^9 ^ 
it seems probable that, tiie Theban generals able ' — y-^— ' 
negotiatipnproduced effects irnportant and lasting, de ^e^t. 
Perdiccas, whep,^arriving at. yecurs of discreticm, p-^i^**^*- 
J^e assumed the gpvemment, followed the line of 
ppliey taken by the regent for him in his minority, 
and persevered in it. He supported th/e Amjdii- 
politans in their claim of independency ; he sus- 
.tained a war with Athens in their defence; and 
that he was not unsuccessful in that war is evi- 
(dent ffom the result; for the Athenians made 
peace with him, leating AmfJiipolis free '^ Fcht 
jthe other circum$tai]ices of this reign, certainly 

interesting, 

** Dlodorus makes Perdiccas put Ptolemy to death to get 
possession of the government. But the silence of thecotem- 
porary orator concerning such a matter, when relating the 
.^Hccessiqn of Perdiccas a6d its eonsequences, and mtnitioniog 
Ptolemy in the situation of regent, renders this more then 
questionable ; and the refutation is still strengthened by the 
line of conduct, which, as we learu from the orator, the king 
pursued, after he had assumed the government. 

It should! be oibserved that tbe'^ oration whence we gather 

all the icircumstanees mentioned in the text, was pronounced 

by iEschines in defence of himself, when it was most im- 

pKkrtant for him to conciliate the favor of the Athenian people, 

and avoid wbateirer might give them the least iimbrage* 

>Hbice' apparently he claims for them the honor of general 

(Success in a war in which they were e'^dently, upon the whole, 

unsuccessful, aiid iknputeis to their generous confidence in the 

^pri^tness of their enemies,: i)iA disadvantageous terms of 

'the peace. Some partial success of the Athenian forces may 

have given some ground for his assertion ; but we know that, 

withdot ratification from the people, no ccHnpact of their 

generals was allowed to be valid. When therefore a disad- 

V£^t^^»is peace w^ made^ we may apparently conclude 

with assurance, that their success in the war was not gr«at. 

Th^ amount of evident romance, extra.Yagant romance, in 
-Plutarch's Life of Pelopidas, which has been noticed in a note 
to thefifthsection of the t^wea^-ssxtk ckaiJlter of this History, 
inakee credit ' difficult iir my part, not in some degree 
-confirmed by other writers. ' The succession of Perdiccas, the 
xe^ency of > Ptolemy, and the (^position of the M^edoniah 
^vernmenty undier the regency «aid a€ter it, to the Athenian 

claim 
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CHAP, interesting, we want authority like that of the 
v—-,,--!/ cotemporary orator, which, as usual, deserts us, in 
the moment when the Macedonian affairs ceas^ to 
be implicated with those of the leading Grecian 
republics. According to the shreds of informa- 
Caryst. ap. tion remaining, while tiie prince gave his time to 
c.i5.p.«5oi science and litterature, corresponding with Plato 
at Athens, and imfortunately misplacing his 
confidence in an unworthy scholar of that philoso- 
pher, the more important concerns of his kingdom, 
its military force, its forein affairs; and its civil 
economy, were misconducted or neglected. Never- 
theless, when necessity became pressing, he showed 
no deficiency of spirit. A very inconvenient and 
disgraceful claim is said to have devolved on 
Diod. 1. 16. him from his father. In the distressing pressures, 
against which Amyntas had had to struggle, he 
had purchased the friendship or forbearance of 

the 

claim on Am^bipolis, are amply authenticated by the co- 
. temporary orator iEschines ; but for the transactions of 
Pelopidas in Macedonia^ where Plutarch makes him do more 
with a word than Hercules with his club, and for Philip's 
journey to Thebes and residence there, we wholly want any 
comparable testimony. Diodorus is the oldest extant author 
from whom we have any mention of them. He places the 
embassy of Pelopidas into Macedonia (and here Plutarch 
follows him) in the short reign of Alexander. But tkus, if it 
was not refuted by the orator's better authority, would ill 
accord even with his own narrative, compared with his dates. 
Of Philip's journey to Thebes he has given two irreconcileable 
accounts ; an inconsistency on which Wesseling has two good 
notes, in the second volume of his edition of DicKlorus, p. 55, 8, 
and p. 82, 58. 

It is remarkable that Nepos, supposed cotemporary with 
Diodorus, neither in his life of Pelopidas, nor in that of Epa- 
meinondas, mentions either Philip or Macedonia; tho he 
speaks of the war of Pelopidas in Thessaly, and of his 
captivity in one expedition and his death in another. Never- 
theless, that negotiation from Thebes was carried into Mace- 
donia, and ably and successfully managed there, yft seem 
warranted by the account of ^schines to believe. 
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the Ulyrians, by payments of money. Whether sect. 
fiitirre payments were ingaged for or no, the ^ — ^ — ' 
lUyrians, whose profession was predatory war, 
founded, on past concessions, new demands. 
These Perdiccas refused : the Ulyrians were in- 
dignant, and the veteran Bardylis, perhaps other- 
wise unable to appease . his turbulent and greedy 
people, led them into Macedonia. Perdiccas took 
the lead of his forces, to repel the invaders, and, 
in a battle insuing, was defeated and slain. 



S E C T I O N I V. 

Acceuionof Philip, Son ojAmyntaSf Pretendert to the Throne, 
War and Negotiations with Ilfyrians, Pceonians, Thracianst 
and Athenians, Renewed Alliance qf Macedonia with 
Athens, 

By this disasterous event, in the summer of the sect. 
third year after the battle of Mantineia, which was ' — J- — ' 
fought in autumn, and the second after the death 01. lil 1' 
of Agesilaus, which happened in winter, the Ma- 
cedonian crown devolved to Philip, only surviving 
son of Amyntas. According to the account, in AtSnJui. 
itself by far the most probable, and also the best ^^> ^^* 
authenticated, Philip was then settled in the 
government of a frontier province, committed to 
him by the late king his brother as an appanage, 
according to the antient manner of providing for 
the younger branches of the Macedonian royal 
family. The recommendation of Plato, it is said, ^ 
who had conceiveJ a high opinion of the young 
prince, and held great sway with Perdiccas, over- 
jK)re the obvious objections to such dbmemberment 

of 
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CHAP. These qualifications, advantageous for all men 
everywhere, were peculiarly so for a prince in 
Philip's circumstances, and in a country where the 
powers of government were distributed among aU 
ranks. And his hope rested wholly on the ener- 
gies of his own mind, and the attachment of his 

Diod. 1. 16. people to him, for he had no allies. He held fre- 
quent assemblies of the Macedonian people : how 
formed, and whether general meetings, or several 
assemblies in the several cities, we want to know. 
The fact however, such as it is stated, and 'the 
phrase used by the historian, the same commonly 
applied to the general assemblies of a democracy 
timong the Greeks*^, marks the freedcwn of the 
Macedonian constitution. In those ai^semblies 
his eloquence obviated despondency and infused 
animation ; and wherever he went^ the manly 
confidence he expressed in hk addresses to the 
people, incouraged those attached to hiis cause, 
alarmed those disposed to any adverse party, and 
won the indifferent. In his free and extensive 
communication with individuals, the readiest aflEEi- 
bility, dignified by justness of manner and obvious 

superiority 

have been aivswercd by it, aiid may be paraphrased, ' I had 
' never seen you between the time when you might first have 

* projected war agarnst Persia, and the time when I first wrote 

* to recommend it to you/ Any personal acquaintamc-c of 
Philip with 1 Socrates however this leaves uncertain.; b*t 
that the prince's education, whether at Thebes, at Athens, or 
wherever else, was completely Grecian, and excellent, is 
unquestionable. We find iEschines reproaching Demosthenes^ 
for low iHiberalLty in joking on Macedonian phrases which 
Alexander, a boy when Demosthenes was at the Macedonian 
court, would be likely occasionally to use; ; but no opportunity 
was found for any such joke against Philip ; hi?. speech wa«. 
purely Grecian. 



IV. 
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s^fieriority of talent, ufigratiated him with all. sk'ct. 
Sedulously then he applied himself to spread 
among the Macedonitos generally that improved 
disciplkie, which he had already established among 
the people of his little |mncipedity ; and hence is 
said to have originated the fame of the Macedo- 
nian phalanx. Nevertheless, on a comparison of 
his own yet ill-prepared means with the combined 
pow^ of his numerous adversaries, aware of their 
inadequacy for contest with all together, he re^ 
scdlved, with ready decisicm, whither to direct the 
energy of his arms, and whither the policy which 
might obviate the want of them. 

In the course of Grecian history occasion has 
firequently occurred to see how rarely the mainte- 
nance of conquest, or any use of a conquered 
ooimtry, was tiie purpose of antient warfere. The 
Illyrians seehi to have thought of no profit from 
^eir great victory but plunder^ with the means to 
bear it off unmolested, for injoyment in their owtk 
country. If they carried their view farther, it wai 
only to new and extended plunder, or in tiieif 
utmost refinement of policy, to being paid for 
jabstaining from plunder. Those rude conquercnrs 
therefoi^ being gone, the Pseonians, who remained 
withm the country, requiied Philip's first attention. 
fie threatened at the same time and negotiated ; 
end, by many fair words,' with, it was said, thd 
such assertions must commonly rest on suspicion^ 
4 dexterous distributiob of mcmey among their 
chiefs, without the shame of a pubMc payment^ 
he prevailed upon them to .return i^tetly homcv . 
Negotiation, uppa the same principle, would be 

Vox^ VII. Y thf 
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CHAP, the easier wit^ the iiitdia laonareh pf iibe TlifMil^^ 

XXXIV ' • 

N — ,_-l^ hords, because axKiong tbeiBi w^ are toJiJ^-it il^«»! 

Hc^^ti.i.:>. jj^jj^ nearly 85 among the.Turkis at this dtyr not 

Thucyd. jggg hoHorablc for prince^ and fflreai men to^ peceiye 

presents, than amOBgotiit^ ns^tionsi to maJsi^ them. 

A suspension, at letrst^ of the meaisiirei^ of Cotys* 

in favor of PausanisMaf was procured ;> and thus 

PlnUp was inE^bted to direct his^miUtary f^^rei^iittire 

against Argo^us aiid the Athwians, by whwi idone 

he/ediaihed immiediately thr^t^aed. i^ ^''cr' 

.\ But the power and the opportunities ef <j)0se 

remaJping enemies were formidable. Mc^hone^ a 

Grecian colony on tiie coast of the Macedmmn 

• province of Pieria, the key> on the seaside, ta the 

ric^faest' part of the kingdom; the nearest aea^pmi 

both to £de6Sd4 the antient, and Pella, the ndw 

capital, at this time ackiK>wleged the emjHmcof 

^e Athenian' people. There the Athenian fleet 

under Manti^s^ landed tbtee thonaand men, whom 

Argaeus j(»ned with the txoopa. he^ had collected. 

In Bdessa itself a party favored the' cause of 

Arg^u4; and, incouraged by the powerful stifle 

p(^ of the Athenian republic^ its leaders sent ;}»m 

aipsurance that^ would he only shpw fatmi^lf befote 

the walfe, the gates would be x)p6ned to* hknu 

Under this i|]rrite.tion Argnus /aod his.allies iiaiacched 

to Edessa, the distance about thirty mitefi;: mA 

wvithout prospect that by tte.'acqmsitiaffijOf'A>,«Hnt 

portant a place, Pella itself, lyiag:betwe€« JEd^ssa 

aiid Methooe, might be 'brCMi^t ^undi^ }m 6bav 

dienoe, and that the submassioaiof jthe rest of the 

kingdom row^t follow. . » : I «. , 

Btit Pbiti|)|3 friends ^ia^£di9ssa^.holding>^^ 
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poamrsof government, used them watcbfii% and 

' aWy in. his eause fend their oiwi. When Argaeus 
tipf^ared before the walls, his partizans feared to 
«lk^ ^uid nothing was indicated but jneadiness for 
v^drous resistance. D^Mqi^pointed thus ofpromised 
cooperation, it became his care that, instead of 
making acquisition, 1^ mi^t not incur loss, and he 
ttlttten^d'hisretreatfor Methone. But Philip, pre- 
IMrtted^ profit from contingencies, attacked him on 
his march. Arga&us fell, and the troops about hin^ 

•^d. The Athenians, with those neai^st in the 
li*ie to tiiem, alt9gether a considerable body; 
flrtiteated tb advantageous ground, where they 
repelled assault. Unable however to move, and 
Onable to subsist without moving, pressed at 

^'tength'by evident necessity, they surrendered at 
tMscretion. 

* 'A victory more complete or more critical was 
pefhapsi never won. To use it was the complex 
ahd difficult tas^ remaining. The most formidable 
competitor for the throne was no more, but nul]lie^ 
roos. ahd powerful enemies remained. Tp obviate 
enmiity by benefits, so as to make the farther pro^ 
feeutiiHi of the hazardous trial of arms, as far as 
might be, needlesi^, became PhiKp^s object To 
^M hifif dis^sition, be began with dismissing all 
fris ptisoners without ransom. But among his foe* 

. ^ere Greeks and badMuianb ; and of the^foraiep, 
t^o powerful states adverse to him, Athens and 
Olynthus, were so hostile to each other, tluit peace 
•vith both was out of all hope. Could he chuse^ 
he could hardly hesitate to priefer the firiendship 
and affiance of Afiiens, the old a% of his family^ 

y 2 ^^ and 
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CHAP, and lesBy through interference of ivear and cbap 
^— V— -» interests, necessarily ap enemy than. Olynthus '*» 
With youthful warmth then he seems to hayp juo* 
posed to overbear t^e repugnance of the Athenian 
people, by' a liberality apjH'oacbing e)UravagaiK>efc 
Having, contrary to all common usage, of U2$ 
times, given unhought liberty to ail his pi^nersi 
he distinguished t^e Athenian ^ith peculiar kii^jU 
Demost in ness, inquired after, thos^ josses of every inc^vidua)^^ 
which are incident to defeat in war and the cofi- 
dikion of pris(^ers, caused restoration to be ma^ 
or recompence, and provided conveyance for -a^. 
EuSTi6.' *^ Athens. Knowing then that, of all their fonnofi 
«• ^* empire, the Athenians most coveted the recoyjery, 

of Ampbipolis, he sent immediate ord^s for q^ 
bpdy of txQops stationed there, probably from tt^ 
^ ^fpe of his brother Perdiccas, perhaps of M^-^ 
an^ejr, to j^e^thdrawn, and, with this prepara* 
t^n, he. sent ministers to Athens tp propose peace, 
aapd, if a favorable disposition should be found, to 
lament it by alliance. . 

_,^ This generous policy was not unprodjuctive of 
its proposed 6f|pct.. The infranchised pris^o^n^ 
qi^vii\g^ at Atl^s, pounded the praises, of t^f 
}^ung king s libj6ra|ity, afiability and magnan\({)ityi 
^ivhich -they had so to their surpr^, andoi|^<^p(^ 
coipmpn course, e^penence^- ^^Qon^afteir^f^^e tjij^ 
.Recount of the withdrawiiag of the Ml^do];)]f^^ 

. ^ In tiha defectm, accounts rcmatoingof this contfet for 
the JVI^^cdpnian throne^ Olynthus is npt mentioned ; but had 
the actual government of Olynthus not been adverse to Philip, 
it iwMild bavie assisted Ifisi in opposition to Arg^ift whom 
Af)^ens a$si8te4; ^yd b^ad Olynthus asjustedl^P^ilip. the n9ti<tt 
pfit, if faffing from historians, would nafdly hav^ noted frdft 
-^•"^onitors. .. / 
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tM>ops frolm Amphipojiis. It was diilficult then/ sect. 
ior these who had been most forWard for the sup- 
port* of Argseus against him, to contend that the 
interest of the commonwealth required still oppo- 
siticm to him, as successdr to the politics of his 
brothers, ¥rho had connected themsielves wiA tiie 
Tbebans and supported tbe rebellious Amphipoli'^ 
tinls, rAther than of his ikther, who had procured 
the aillowance of the common congress of the 
Greek nation for the Atiienian claim of dominion 
Ghrer them, and of so many former kings of Ma- 
cMonia, affies and friends, bound in hereditary 
hospitality with the Athenian people. A party 
Nevertheless endevored to interpose impediments. 
The right of sovereinty of the Athenian people 
&i^et Amphipolis, they said, should be formally 
t^knowleged by the king of Macedonia. But those 
who obtained the lead were more liberal or mpre 
prudent. In return for conduct very uncommoofy' 
generous, to demand of -a victorious pritace to 
debase himself in the eyes of aft Greece by a 
breach of faith toward those whose common right 
of a Grecian people, to the fireedom they asserted^ 
had heet^ once d^lared by the common voice of 
tiie nation, and still existed in general opinion, a 
right of whidi the Ma$cedonian kings had laog 
been protectors, they saw was not likely to pro- 
duce cordiitlity in a restored aHiance. A treaty oi 
piace and alliance accordingly was ccMacluded, in 
which ail mention of Amphipolis was avoided. 

Matters being thus accommodated with th^ 
Athenians, Philip had leisure to direct his mea« 
silres against th6se of his remahiiDg enemies, 

Y 3 wjjose 
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c fl A P. whose xfefidericy of policy lesdened.the dmgei q| 
XJ^iv ^.^ force. Of these the lUyriajis, the feast /tracr 
taUe and gJtDgether tlie most foraBiWaW^i^ "^W* 
fortimtely pot tgsposed for mw ent^ipribjej while 
the fruit 6f their former > victory renwiwd tfi)\»> 
injoyed. Meanwhile liie cirCtioistances Oif Pi^Ni:^ 
attracted his attention. Atdmrding to ib^itipiii pef 
EpK**^* served by Hippocrates, the Paeonians wererOTqe* 
a more civilized and powerfid pcop^tlwii^tiift 
Macedonians. But tios Sterns tp hjBtvfe been in 

^'h' H^' *^^^^ ^^^ ^^% ages, b^ore Homer, wbeiv TJittWfi 
was held by a peofde bapable of civUiiskig the sar> 
vages of Greece; when the river Hd[>nis, thfl 
, tales of PTeria, and the mountaihs (d Haemusaad 
Olympus, were tihe favwite haunts of the Muiscsk' 
while the Casililian fountain and'th^ heights o^ 
Piarniissus arid Helicon were yet le^s known ift 

S^thbHi* ^^^^' Whaa Thucydidcs wrote, part of Paeim 
' wfes a province of the Macedoniain kingckn^t 
wrthih the' bounds of that called the Lower Ma- 
cedphia. Whether this had been separated, or 
they weise the ^hij^and Pseobiaos only, whc^' after 
t)ke battie in Whibfa Perdiccas feH^ invaded the 
plains, we are liot informed. It seemi» h(JWve^ to 
have been a powerful principal% \i^Wich, y^ the 
:Q^tiue of Pseonia, was thai under the - d©mim«<rf 
a prince bearing the Gredah ndme o^A§f^ Thifif 

B.C.359. priiice dying, Philip suddenly marctied into the 

tfoqntiy fand^ without resistance froiit tl)Q people 

' or claim of any h^ to the pit i0cipal%<^ 9$^ ^ 

65ttant 8(Utfiors ' tell^ ajiwxed : the ' whote *P his 
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Biodforus^ witii all the little incidet^tal itiforma- 
tion dropping from the orktord, affords but a 
^Bboipse of alHe and rapid measures, assisted by 
popcdarity of manners. and growing popularity of 
name^ by which this acquisition tvas effected. 
The very silence however of the orators, espe- 
cially Demosthenes, eooi^h indicates that,. in the 
opinion of the age at least, nothing in the trans^ 
astioBs was uncreditdble to the Macedonian prince. 
It is a misfortune for history M be reduced to con-- 
J€lstUFe, yet, in the failure of direct testimony, it 
Hiay behoove the histoiian to offer that for which 
groiimd appears. The tradition then preserved by 
Hippocrates concerning the Paeonians, and their 
$)et^ment within the , Lower Macedonia, concur 
with the Grecian name of their prince, to imply 
^at they were a people of Grecian blood and 
tanguage; whether originalfy^ or through some 
odteny, like those which had migrated frbfti Argos 
itttb Macedonia, tod froni Corinth into Lyncestis,; 
and bA the cii'cumstances,. here stated, togetiher 
lAay pertiapis warrant' coiyectui:*e, that the prm- 
cipaMty was the appcuEiage of a younger branch of 
Ibe Maced<mian royal family, which became ex- 
isnct #ith Agis. Thus, 6n his death, it would be 
the right and the dut^ of the Macedonian king to 
reiiniJbe it #ith the Hi^gdom; and by iti^ reiinion 
the scheme of policy of the sckjond Pferdiccas, 
persev^ringly direat^^. ^0 t^e acquisiton of liie 
severed principalilaes, would ht completed. 

'threatened still by thj& Jllyrians, Philip resolved, Diod. i. : 
instead of awaiting their inroad^ to invade their 
country; Th€,ysik¥]ran3aniylis heade4 the^lllyrian 

Y4 forces, 
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CHAP, forces, to oppose him; and, in a bottle n4iicfein> 
V — „ — i^ sued, exerting himself with the spirit of youtKi 
Mr^*"* the said to have passed his nmetietij year, he fell- 
fighting. Philip's victory was comj^te ; and he so 
pursued its advantages, that, befoii^ the end (rf tbCj 
Diod. L 16. next year, all the Illyrian tnhes, to fohnidable to 
B.C.358. his predecessors, were brought to submit to tenns 
01. 105. 3. Qf peace which he, in a great degree, dictated. 
The Macedonitui kingdom .was ext^ntjed, ife.not. 
beyond all antient clum, yet &r bey<H)d any late 
possession ; and a very advacM^geous barrier vf^^ 
either acquired or recovered, in the lake LychnitiJi,. 
which was to be thenceforward tiie boundary oi 
the Illyrian lauds against the Macedonian. 

Thus this young prince, called to a throne nearly 
overwhelmed by two forein enemies within' Hs/ 
country, attacked by a third, threatened by a: 
{fourth, and contested by two pretenders, each 
possessing an interest among the people, had, 
before the end of the third summer, not only. 
Overcome all the more threatening evib, by de-, 
fkiding hb dominion, but h^ a considerable: 
extension, had acquired for it new power, aod,. 
still more, new security. Uneasy circumatancaij 
yet remained, for him and for his people ; but, t9'- 
preparefor an account of them it w)JI.be.necea«aiyj 
to revert to the afiairs of the Grecian republics, 
and especially Athens ". , 

^ ■''AFfw^, (J »(X(«Tnt) tl 

H^KiHm twi TE?; h' aiifiiai 1 

Philip's popwlarity among his 
here gives testimony, seems ne 
in vindication of the account gi 
reciuisite to saysomewhBt moi 
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^oioH intiemiptkm of the natrative, ht iiuierted where the 
matter occurrod. 

The testimony to Philip's establishment in the government 
ofa Maeedonkoi {irovinte, at the time of his brother's death, 
has been preserved by Athenaeus. For its probability only/ 
compared with the commonly received story of his accession,' 
taken from Plotarch, it wodd deiserve high consideration. 
But it has been, in the opinion of some critics^ averse to the 
contradiction of Plntarch, considerably invalidated by an 
expressicm of Athenaeus hkndelf ; ToZto t* ttvip «Xi»df»«f i^'^t, 
Si^ ftf tihUi. To gatiier the just meaning of this expression, . 
the tenor of the author's discourse must be observed, which 
rdates not to^ Philip but to Plato, and the piece of Macedonian 
history has been introduced but incidentally. The passager 
runs thus : ' Speusippus asserts that Plato, who was most Atben. 
*'Wghly esteemed by Perdiccas king of Macedonia,' (for l.ii.p.t4f» 
ctttainly we must read Perdiccas instead of die careless tren-* ^^^ ^^' 
spriber^t 'Afx*^^) * was the cause of Philip's acquiring his 
* kingdom. Carystius of Pergamus, in his historical memo-^ 
trials, writes ^us: ^* Speusippus, being informed that Philip 
^* had spoken disrespectfully of Plato, wrote in a letter, as if 
^it was not generally known, that Philip owed his kingdom to 
'^ Plato. For Plato sent Euphraeus of Oreus to Perdiccas/^ 
(Ilfp^iueav here properly) •'* through whom he persuaded • him 
'^to allot a principality to Philip. There establi^ed, Philipr 
*^ formed a military force, with which, upon the death Of 
** Perdkcas/'(ntp^jei(«( again justly,) '' he came out prepared 
*' for the circumstances." * Whether this was so,' says then 
AtbensBus for himself^ ' God knows/ Now it appears to me 
that Athenseus meant this expression to refer, not at all to the 
matters in themselves of public notoriety, namely, that Philip 
at the tinne of the death of Perdiccas, held the command of 
a territory appendant : to the Macedonian kingdom, that he' 
had there prepared a well-trained military force, and that, 
thence issuing, he proceeded to assert his rights against his 
numerous enemies ; the doubt exprrased by Athenseus has' 
been intended to relate to the priVate history, only, Plato'sf 
mCerference in fovorof Philip, and the effect of such iilterfe- 
rence; but especially he meant it to>relate to the concluding 
assertion of Speusippus, so flattering to the idle learned, < that 
Philip actually owed his kingdom to Plato. * Whether this 
^ was so,' Athenaeus might well say, ' God knows ;' tho he 
considered the rest as undoubted fact, of general notoriety. 

It may be farther observed, that ev«ry circumstance of 
the account of Carystius carries evident probability* The 
known favor of Philip afterward to Aristotle, assists to 
warrant the account of Athenseus, of the attachment of 
Perdiccas to Plato and his scholars ; $urcharged> perhaps, but 
nootherwise improbable. The well*attested accomplishments 

of 
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CM A P. <>f rWlip make U likely that, whether known from peraooal 

3tXXIV. communication or otherwise, Plato might think higUy of him, 

and j^ge him an object lor recemmtiklatioQ to die king his 

bix)ther'8 lavor. Nor is it imlikely that, in.maturer years, 

a preference of Aristotle's very ^hfierent mamier of treating 

philosophical, and especiaUy political si]d>jects^ might lead 

Philip to speak of Plato so fiur ^th compan^e disrespect 

as to excite the indignation of Ta zealous f(^ower of Plato, ^as- 

Speusippus w€ks, and indeeeliim to write a;kttertthaii0Uglit{be< 

«hown aod pubUsbed, J^Cadng the.£ict of .the xecommei^tioQ 

of Philip to Perdiccas, wit^ Uie^advautageow coas^^uekice^ 

namely, that a principality wat given toiPhiUp^ Which Jifibrded 

him those Ppportw^es ^ro«^ which ho was InsbM ftfteir*: 

wardto vindicate his kingdom. t. ;.» , 

. But, insteaid of eli<iiting tenth out of the vf^ng ^and con^ 

tradictory acfoants of thie later aatientwriteis,^.giving credit* 

oidy where it may appear most justly, due, it has been a jppe«)- 

yailing faitcy of critics to en^iloy their ingenii^tysii] torturing 

into accordance those who have themselves evidently had or 

purpose of ibeeordance, or dispositi^m at aUto accond. • Am 

instance in Wesseling may die more deserve notice,, beoatise' 

he « is generally acute,, end more ihan masii othacs. above 

pre^dice. Nevettheless, iaoneo^his notes^ which J hate, 

VX a recent note of my own> observed to contain largely juBt 

CTftieifem, he makes Diodorus respo^ible £cNr-mujch mssre 

than Diodorus ios anywhere said* IModontafs acsonnt of 

Philip's escape from Thebes really wants -no violence loniake 

it accord wrUnthe aecoantof hio establishment to: Ma0edoiiii^ 

just gpven from Carystius and Spi»us^pus» ' On; the death j(tf 

/ Perdiccas/ iie says^ ^ Philip, having escaped from his^con*< 

' finemoBt as a bisto^, took upon himself/ Ukegpvenuziefit el 

' tho kingdom^ Toh^9vM{ti9f¥mcv) w<dtmfit^bitmr9^i ahinfl^ 

* haipif ficf rvc eps^iWi^ iroifiXaCi rhf 0ttc%hitbuh/ Diod* L i6u 

c«2. But Wesseling apparently holdiag^ Plutarch's tale in a 

respect to which it is not intiUed^ speakic^ of Diedoms, says, 

' Auctor dicit Philippunv cogjtikii JrMris ^ede^ ex costodta 

' Thebanorum etapsum*, regni curam in se transluHsse ;' thus 

implying that he. did ttot leave Tbebesitill informed of his 

brother's death ; which the words of Diodorus^ weU* rendered 

By Wesseling' himself in his Latin text, are far frxmi 

warrantinf. 

AnK)]:^ extant antientauthora Justin alone telkr of mi in^wt 
son left by Perdiccas, who succeeded him on the tbnm^ 
and for whom. Philip long acted as guaniian and regent: 
Fkilippus diuvov RB&BM, 5«{/ TUToacM pupilli egk; tiUtfl 
length, campnUusa populo^,regnum$ug€epit» The;&el)phm aa^ 
notator,,Cantel,sa;^s boldly to this, ErratJvHmt/ti cum^nm 
hosteg immmerefit undique^ coHtmuo regim dig«ita9>^Ui deMa 
es/. To judge fromjustim oven the great work.ofTragiil^ has 

been 
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btan a compilation of stories, selected for amusement and 
tragical effect, rather than a history, for which political and 
military transactions were with any care investigated, or with 
any judgement connected. Froin J ustin we have many horrid 
tales of the queen ihnydice, wholly unpioticed by earlier 
writers, and some of uiem directly contradicted by the 
narraJtive of Diodofus. Were there any truth in them, had 
tjboy eten .had any popular credbt,' we thoidd scarcely h»v<a. 
failed of soine intimation. of them from t^e orators. However 
then we may find o^dadidn often to mistrust .the simplicity of 
Diodmis, yet Jostki can deserve Ihtle consideration in the 
scale against him> and Justin's. tale of a son left by Perdiccas, 
fbr whom Philip was regent, could hardly be more positively 
contradicted by one' who coald net foresee that it would be 
told, than we find it by Diodorus. That writer, declares his 
purpose t» relate the maaner of Philip's accession, thus : 
^/X»vir«() AfAvrrov vi^,— ^«f iXjiCi rit rSt Matiti6r»f9 fftt^tXtiaw 
h» Tow^roi alrietf^ Mentioning then briefiy his being placed 
as a hostage, first with the Illyrians, then with tiie Thebans, 
and' noticing the dtoth of Alexandbr, of Ftaien^, and of 
Pesdiccas^ be proceeds to say, ^ th^ on the death of Pecdic- 
< cas, having escaped from bk confinement aa a ho6tage«,Pbilip 
' took upon himself the administration of the kingdom, theo^ 

* in distressful circumstances. The Macedonians were in the 
**titmost perplexity; yet, notwithstanding the general con-i 
' stemation and tin greatness of the dangers i^iiiund, Philip* 

* was not dismayed, but proceeded immediately to the mea*^ 
^ mes wbichf lihe crim reqirired.' The whole ^cpunt impli^. 
that the lustorian undersjtood him to have left Thebes befi^e 
tiie death of Perdiccas, and to haVe been ready in Macedonia 
fbr tlic emei^ncy ; and there is jiot a faint of liis hami^ hadf 
among his numerous difficuUies, those of a guardian or' 
regent. 
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CHAPTER ;XXXV. 

Affairs of Athen?, from the General Peace 
foUowihg the Battle of Mantineia^^ and of, 
Macedonia, from the £$tablishn;i,ent of 
Philip, Son of Amyntas, to the Renewal 
of War between Macedonia and Athens. 



SECTION I. 

Revived political Eminence of Athens* Increasing Drfectin 
the restored Constitution* Uneasy Situation qf eminent Men^ 
Opportunity for political Adventurers. Umfeddmess (f 
Government. Decay of Patriotism. Subserviency qf Adm^ 
nisirtUion to popular Passion* Decay qf Military Virtm* 
^^(fyranny qf popular Saver einty cmer subject States^ 

^xAv'. Wr H E N the Macedonian kingdom, happily* 
' — V — ' ^ ^ ' rescued from civil strife and forein war, 
was placed in circtimstanceB to grow in prosperity 
and power, the Grecian republics remained' in 
that state of diseord and confusion, of mutual 
animosity or mutual mistrust, of separate weakness 
and incapacity for union, which we have seen, in 
Ch.«a8.s. the description of Xenophon, following the deatfl 
of Epamemondas, and which the orators suffi- 
ciently asiSure us did not cease. Demosthenes 
describes the state of things, about the time of 
Philip's accession, in terms very refnarkaWy 
c^tti. ^g^^^^g with Xenophorfs picture : ' All Pelopon- 
ed. B^iake. ^ ncsus,' he saysj ^ WTO divided. Those who bated 

'the Lacedaemonians were not powerful enof^ 

'to 
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• to destroy them, nor were those who had for- 
^merly ruled, under Lacedcemoman patronage, 
' able to hold their command in- their several 
^cities. Peloponnesus, ahd, in short, all Greece, 
' was in a state of undecbive contention and 

* trouble/ But, in the fall of the more powerful, 
the people of the inferior republics found consola- 
tion, and even gratification ; as they were relieved 
irom dangers, and raised to new importance. For, 
as in tlie Grecian system, unavoidably some state 
must taJce a commanding part, thpse which had 
been secondary rose fo the first consideration, and 
the lower had their proportion of advancement ; 
not in positive improvement, but in a flattering 
comparison of power and consequence. Hence, 
anK)ng other causes, there remained so extensive 
.an^tt^chmeiit tp that system, whence unavoidably 
followed such national discord, with its^ infallitde 
attisndant, national weakness. 

We haye seen the Atheniai^, after the restonu 
tisxn of Uie democracy by Thrasybulus, in the 
conscious feeUenesa of convaleacency, generally 
submitting their executive goicermnent to the 
4irection of able and moderate . men. And fytr 
t|i^lately, in this period, arose amcmg them men 
wiu> would have dcme honor |o any government 
i|i. any age, Thra&ybulu3> Conon, Iphicrates, 
Tipiotheus, Chabrias, valuable to their coimtry as 
stat^men, , haye become conspicuous in histoiy 
principal^ through their military achievements. 
The extraordinnry estimation of Nic^iitiiSi son of 
the i^prtiinate l^icias* who perishied at Syraiaise, - '. * i 
a most steddy (^[>|K^^nt of democra^ttoal.pow^ 

and 
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^ (! A p. aaod yiettalway & iii^y iregpeeted iBnd asteented* b^ 

^.. .,-J^ the peoplie, has airmed'througb the locmtchtions 

1^ the oraborsoi liocmteS; by faU #inlb|^, which 
have fortumatdy reached us^ has > tmin^itled. this 
own fame<> Under ^tiiese men^/ rwfatle Tbidies 
.was cooteading • witii : Laccdaeindi^ ' for em^e 
•by land, the maritime >• power :0f Athens so 
revived, that, tho tiie Sytasbasteui' navy might be 
Boperior in the easftem ^efasr of' Greeee; nothing; IQ 
the western coidd' contend wkib' tbe'-Afilettian. 
The streng^ of Laced»awmitiien being bm^n 
by the anns and policy of Epameinondas, and ^e 
energy of Thebes faiHng fvfith hi^ 4^th, AthebB 
remained, by her polvepy aiKli^y the mputatioii of 
her most ernkvent citizens^ tiie iqost respected of 
the reptd^lics: • « 

' Unforttinatdiy Athens had not a gov^^iMibt 

^dlplBLbleof maintaining u' conduct, that could eifter 

hold or deserve the reqped wbidi' a large paitkif 

Greiece was. ready to piay. When, after over 

thronringithe tyrannical government of the Thfety, 

audi of their V successors ' the- Tcn^ Thrasybtllus 

Tefused tom^eetjaoD^ pn^^osal for idiiec^ng, iif tbe 

mttored demoeraey^ the'^itdne^' idf populafU^ 

xen. He!. ^^Hty, it scems: to have been ^beeatid^ hejsatv ho 

i; %^ ^ iwdSmes^ ttispomtien to moieratio* animif l4»*e 

who pat forward such proposals • The ftirfts ^of 

both*f»fllie{3 4»ad produced violence In botfe'^e 

profligate tyrfluwiy-crf the foriKJer detnomUr)rhad 

been such (Isocrat&£^ vei^ured^ in a* choju^n 0ppor- 

Jj^- ^* tcmty, M wset the bold'troih to the pec^le in their 

^li^T.s. refltoreds^verei ti majoi%, ev^^of Ae 

jpwerinttifo, had voted fw the oligaorchy of the 

' ^ Fourhundred. 
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^mid M^€Kfijgedei^ all fonaaer experience, that, in 
aftturalf coulee;, Ahe'.pop«dar jealousy, on tiie re^ 
$tm»tion>o6 popular; power> nxmld become, In the 
bigbert c|e^^^ «ufl{acioiis and irritable. In thid ] 

i^tofee ^ tim^ k yms a seme^ of. paUic weakness^ 
while Ibe power of Laceda^num or Thebes tfaarea-* 
tamivf'that inforced respect for the counads of 
i^ueb: men as ConoB^ Thrasybulus, Iphicrates, 
. Timodieus, Cbjabrias,! jmd: Niosratus. Nevarthe^ 
tesSreren und^ these ciroumstances, sycqphancy 
again reared its baleful ' head; Wise men accom- 
uodbtod^themsdves, as they couM^ to the temper 
Cif the; times, eadevoring so to bend before popular 
t^Qsanny as.not.to.skxknnder it. But' ThrasybnlttS 
kims^> as we havefmrmerly swn, tho honoredtas Ch.«5.t.6. 
tfie second fpunder of the republic,, did not escape " ^ " "^ 
aockpitel proaecution* The great men) who }£d1m 
lowed him, began,, like the Laced»monian kings^ 
toi pre^ . miiimry command < abroad to residene^ 
m the. city ^ "Giving r^theiit' advice in tlke.geneittl 
a89embly otdy whien* pressure: of circumstances 036'*^ 
^pikedj ^y a^i^oided tiu^ g^eirai direetibn idof the 
otpubUc'S s^hxrSf that .situation aii pmi^ mdimter^ 
vdbidi Themistocles^ Cinmi, Ferielesy and Tfaaiii^-' Theopomp. 
bidus himself had Md l4i has-been remarked that ^^;^^^^s; 
Comm chose to pass his leisure in Cyprus^ IjAfi* h*^' ^•^ 
crate»:in Thno^, TimotfaeitSiin Lesbcxd^Gtrarei in Com. Nep. 
^igmmkiy/aad Ghabrias in>r£gypt, > or u anywhere 
rather tihan in* AlJaeiffiu . ' , ' - ' 

This^dena^tion'of cii^il i^teiation l^>the'gpe»t 
pf^itiqal and military characters of the republic, 
incouragedthe eyil wbich produced it»i The field 
.^ . .: ;-:^ .i..--\i' . I was 
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' — .r-^ mQfidation than rea^mess aad botdnetii of o|iot«h, 
to take the lead m fNi^lic ei&ms; and ciratorf 
became.a trade^ iodepond^it of all otbor i^ocar^ 

of'tWs'Hiit ^^^^*^ ^^ ^^ ^*^®^ Iphicrates, appomted J»y tb& 
voice. of > &e people to a goeat military cooMnadd) 
reqaestmg a collegue, and for that coUegne ft. 
pojHilar curator, unversed in military commaiKiii 
Qind not his friend. Sueh <a choice, which ek^ 
whaie would be most abi^u^ wa% oild^ sn^a 
government a3 the Athenian, obriously 'politiBa 
The orator-^gaieral became responsible, with ti» 
real military commands, for all the C(»isequeiicea 
of their joint conduct; and his popularity wA 
talents, instead of .l>ekig employed' for the nii%c 
must, for his own sake/ be exerted fw thasuppQi:t 
and defence of his collegue. Perhaps Iphicmles 
drew, from the [urosecution (^ Thrasybuhis, the 
warning that urged him to a measure, whid;^ Xeno« 
phon's manner of relating it shows to have hem 
ccHisidered, at the time, as extraordinary. But 
shortly after, if not for the business of tli^ fieU^, 
yet for t^t of the assemUy c^ the peof^ th|» 
c(»mectk)n of the orator and the genecal,. tjbe^ 
orator commander-in-chief, witii a gfeoecal unidsr 
him (it^is the phrase of Dimio^enea) berame 
, quite ftmiili^\ i, 

When ti^e fear of LacedsB^ion or Thebes, IcMig 
the salutary c^ieck upon this vicious gpveiiifflent; 
was removed by the event o£ the battle rf Man-r 
tooem, its extravagamres soon ^w extreme. The 

peoplo 
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p&ifi^mgBm&tBkM^ soy^rein, with 

pcnror less liable .to qnesdon tlMm tiiat of a Tufk- 
islr tiidttoii^ who dcures not deny ^his veneration for 
Mfliieme^ tew, orfais i^espeot for those appointed 
taSiq^ sitnatimis undm* k, any adventurer in poli- 
ticfl^who had ready docution^ could interfere m 
emy departaient of government Ratification by 
the ^peiipte was required for every measure of' 
adiAtnistration. The most ddicate forein interests Demott. 9$ 
were discussed befcwre the people at large, and the ^^ {^■'' 
coillendkig orators abused forein powers and one 
another with equal grossness. Unsteddii^ss then 
became a characiteristic of the Athenian govem- 
mMt. Propositions rejected in the morning, says isocr. do 
Is^ferates, are often ratified before night, and con- ^*204- 
detuned ugain at the next meeting of the assembly ; 
andwe find even Demosthenes, the popular favor- Demostb. 
ite of Usday, complaining, that a measure' decreed £2.^*^' 
ivas as uncertain of execution as if it had never 
been taken into consideration. Assurance there- ' 
fore for forein states, of any maintenance of public . 
faith, was impossible. As soon as a treaty was 
oonduded, it was the business of the opposing 
orfttors to persuade the people that they h^d been 
deceived and misled. If the attempt succeeded) ' 
the consistency of government and the fidth of* 
the republic were equally disregarded : the treaty ' 
was dedared nul)^ and those who had persuaded 
to it, rarely escaping capital prosecution, were 
fortonwte M &ey tfifoHA escape capital punishment Ath.'c s. 
Seldom, therefore, ^ tho everything must be dis- isocr. de 
cussedy eould there be any free discission. In the ©J^^^^' 
iover^ assembly of Athens, as m democratical «^v* 
Vol. VIL J Z _ assembli^ n."**^^ 
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€jH A P. assemblies in England, a cotumoh'liaM of^&t^ 
of London, or a eoudty meeting for pcditicalipnr'^ 
poses^ freedom of speech ' often vi^as ^nied; the 
people wouldr hear the orators onty on coe side. 
Flattery to the tyrant, as we have seen the people 
in democracy often called among t^e Gireeks^ nu 
always necessary. But honest and plain admoni'' 
tion, tending to allay popular passion^ to obviaie 
mischievpus prejudice, or even to ccarect populur 
misinformation, could rarely obtain attention, vsh 
less in times of pressing public danger,. Qnd aham» 
among all parties *. 

It seemfs to have been a liberal i^irit that, od 
the restoration of the democracy by ThraBybulus, 
gave the freedom of the city to all who had boroe 
arms in the contest for it. Nevertheless the pre- 
cedent was dangerous for a state where despotic 
power, the Ifegislative, the executive, and the 
judicial authority, was constitutimially vested in 
the whole people. Formeriy, tho the. large patri- 
otism, which should have embraced tte whde 
Greek nation, was rarely found amofig' the repubn 
lies, yet that narrower political virtue, the love of 
the cit)'^, was often seen warm. But a^, tteough 
the successive alterations of tiie constttutimis of 
Theseus and Splon, security for jMropeity, aad 
especially for landed property was weakened, dod 
at length almost destroyed, attainment, to the 
Attic soil would proportionally feil. So many 
strangers to Attic blqod then, admtod macmg 
the citizens, would of course be destcous that tfee 
purity of Attic blood should no longer be the? 

honcmU^ 
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l^ft^r^bk ^&|MCti<^^aiid wouid be ready to vobe^ 
on all occasions, for the admissicm of others; who 
jlfidAsigkcki it ntf^mDnethfltn themselves. Accord- 
ingly' the freedom of t^ city became an ordinary, 
fev^r; profusely conferred. Perhaps we should ^tj*"'-^ 
escribe soiiriewha[t to joke in the steady iof the two 
youiiits, raised to *he once envied dignity pf Atbe-i 
ilian citizens, for the merit of their father,, an inge-^ 
Mioqs cook, in the invention of some approved 
ilew sauces. But the reproach which the cautious 
Isocrates ventured to address to his fellowcountry^ 
men> will cptnmtod credit : ^ Boasting,' he says, ^"^^ **• 
^ that we hold our country from time beyond all 
*^ tradition, we ought to affsrd example of good 
<>€md orderly government; but, on the contrary^ 
^ our administration is more irreguleu', and more 
*• abounding with inconsisteilcyj thanthat of many 
' newly founded colonies. Valuing ourselves upon 
^ antiquity of origin, and purity of Athenian blood, 
^ we give community in the r^hts of the city, and 
*' in all the honors of that origin and that Mood, 

* witii kss cOTisideration and selection than the 

* mountaineers of Thrace or Italy use in admits 

* ting associates to their clans.' D^nostlienes, the 
flatterer and favorite of the multitude, has been 
led, in the course of his pleadings, to declare^ in 
still nrxH*^ pointed tearms, the amount and the man-^ 

net* of' the corruption. Decrees of citizenship^ he Demostb. 
bsbS not scnipM to as$ert, were become an aFb^e p. es?. 
of ttiEide among the venal orators; to be procured 
tor their l^rein or metic clients, at prices propor- 
tioiied to the labor, which deficient claim, or the 
' . ; : 2 2 discredit, 
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didcredit, wbkh bad cfaaract^^ wof^ implksate 
with the undartakmg. 

Long a^ Solcm's laws, for promoting indmrtry 
and disgracing idleness, had been obsdete or in- 
effectual: a soverein niultitude would not work: 
they would live by sacrifices, (Hrovided by the. 
public treasury, and feasts given by the wealthy 
of their respective wards, or the daily salary for 
attending the courts of justice. Clothed, many of 
tiiein^ as Xenophon assures us, little better tliaii: 
the ^av6s, so much more numerous than them- 
selves, and uncertain even of their daily food, thej 
had Nevertheless their favorite luxuries, with which 
they would not dispense. Not the^vealthiesC indi- 
vidual, ' says Xenophon, could have his ba&9, hie 
dresinng-rooms, Ins places of exercise^ and of 
meeting for conversation, of a s{dendor compar- 
able to those erected for the multitude of Athens. 
The magnificence of the theatrical entertainments 
provided for them, as we can judge even £tQm ex- 
isting ruins of the thearters, was whiA nci^iqig in 
modern times has approached. The ^ exeessife 
fondness of the Athenkm6, for these entertain- 
ments, commanded of course attention firom those 
to whom the favcnr of the Many was necessary. 
Pericles is said to have been the first who, by an 
act of the people, which he proposed, appropri* 
ated a part of the public revenue to the mainte- 
nance of theaters, and the provision of t(ieatrical 
exhibitions. The example was found so commo- 
dious by following orators, that, in procesp of 
time, almost the whole certain revenue of the 

republic 
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repablic 'became ap{»ropriated to theatrical aiter- 
tainments, together with what at Atiiena were 
nearly congenial, the. pereiubnies of religious &s* 
tivals ; and, wh^i thus the means of former orat(»rs 
y^ere exhausted, bold ingenuily, pressed to a last 
resource, procured the <lecree wiiich has iriinior- 
taliased the name of its mover Eubulus, making k Demostb. 
capital even to propose the application of the ^*y^^ 
Reekie revenue, as. it was called, to any other 
purpose. It requires remark, however, Ihat Eubu- 
lus is represented as altogether one of the most 
respectable meii of his age; the associate in J&cb. d« 
politics of the most approved patriots, atid a p.^. 
stedcfy exponent of the ^Ltravagancies of demo- inlJ^mott 
^ratiod power.^ Some ii^t will occur in the sequel p* ^• 
OQ this ctirioiis, but altogether dark subject '. 

When such, was thie subserviency of. th^ Athe- 
BiBn govemm^it to populat* extravagance and 
-folly,' and such the iuxufies which the multibide, 
iivin^ in idleness, eomraaiided, to expect that the 
Atl^iiian citizen would ^obey, as &^rmerly, the call 
tofF fmlitary service abroad, or even bear the re- 
straint neeesswy for mi^nta^ing the ai^iait dis- 
i^itine and skill in arms at home, would have 
been preposterous. The antient law, of every 
' Grecian state, required, that every citizen should 
. be traiited to arms. Practice with weapons began 
m early boyhood* From eighteen to twenty the 

Athenian 

* Some modern writers have undertalcen to pronounce. 
judgement yety boldly upon this law/ and upon EubultM, its 
author, but they^have left what remain3 from the cotempo- 
rary orators upon it, T must own, very dark to me, and I 
nwt add; I raUier think to themtelves toow 

^3 
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CH£F. Atbeaian youth forif^ Hh^ regular likai^iiig^Mr-' 
i^iscm of tlu; city and countey i and t&usj even m 
peaoe^ had that practice of acting ia bodies, vHikb 
porepaced them adyaatageoudy lor J?eal warfare^ 
iBiit m later times the y^nmg Atheniana, or tb^ 
fathers, intent on mare profitable ^apioyment.fw 
Iheni, karnt to obtain excuse very extenw^tdy 
from this duty. Fohnerly . the aerivice bt ib^ 
panoply, or the phalaox, the first naiae desorib?- 
4ng ttie armor of the indbeidualj tiaeJatter the 
ibrmation of the i>ody, :«tas jeikmAy vindicatei 
«s liie excluMve privily of tbeiciti^m* Xb^ 
most lab<Kiouq liervicte^ and ^nerldly*>tbe «moa|t 
^angercfus, but of ovevhearii^ 'e^faeacy^ 4t wfi^ 
iecninsidered as that on which reSsted the ; eiipi^ 
ority of Greeks to barbmiahs, the «fiiletyx)f <^ery 
-GtiQcian state against neighborbig Qfociasi.BtaLtes, 
land evjco the sfectirrty ctf domiiuon^ in every fOii«, 
over resident foreiners, land the slttws^ Irbichj gp- 
neraUy in Grecian states, far outnumber^ \im 
ifireeiiien. In the perpetual wars of Greece, hon- 
-ever, the reiterated :oalb>up6n the c^zen^ to kftiie 
-aU> his (domestibc cdno^gois (for sernwe to th^ state 
rin'dnhs, becoming more aeverdy Mi as w^tim- 
410% atid the aits contribiiting^to the comfact df 
-private Hfe,. improved, it is not wonderful thiat;ttfiy 
lexpedienty which might ipbviate such a prei^usi, 
became popular. The hazardouB iretourice Itt^S' ^f 
employing mercenaries, as we conunonly find 
them termed from the Latin, soldiers by profes- 
'Sion, ingaged for hire, and forming what we >^I 
a standing army, grew into common use aiiidijg 
all the republijBSi Men inith^'uneasyiandipei^^ 
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iMtauri^ of genemls^ veAti a deaiocracyy would 
he UJiely to approve md faromote the cbcuige ; for 
-a© army of aovarcan jcitizeto, impatient <rf cpntrd 
always, yvmild ia its turo, of cxnirse, but incfeed 
tWhene^w it , fljaased^ command and judige its 
(generals ; whereas a hired atmy had no pretence 
ibut to c^bey while paid, and, when disau^sed^ bad 
no Ugal. authority ito csommand or judge tbos^ 
*who badrbeen its legal commanders. 

For about ten y^Mrs after the restoration erf 
4JI6 democisacy by ThiSftsybulKis, Athens^ withoujt ^ , 
ipveio depeaaKtencaes jiand uiao^sailed at hp^e, 1^4 
iaa ocoasioa ibr ]iHUtai:y e3^prtion. . Put: her ipgager Ch. u. s. 4. 
ittient in .ieopled^*acy with Th^s against Lace^ 
dt$mob> and, still mope, the revival of her empire ch. «5. m. 
over otberiO^pubtics, i^esulting from Conon's viG7 <*f^**"^»*- 
iory, ^ri^dtkc^ neee^ity for B^mx< employing 
ibrces (rfjaeid ia]{)d sea.; AfteriSK> lopgp^ dcisuetude^ 
jiowever^ whqn afiections had been in^kged by 
doBwestk.lntereste/aDd tiie luxury of p\*blic ei^tOTT 
/twmientsy and paeons by $>ol}|ical jintri§ues and 
Ibe cohtentions . aad flgtjbery of or^rs, the ^call tp 
arcfi^s was^ VMe sa^tii^ctorily hf^rd r by t)ie Ather 
aian people, instead of jes^oii^. ass^ting their 
€t36Qlusive right tpt ^the honors of liie paqoply, they 
would make/the Jtoetios,; mt, Greeks oivly, bpt 
Lydiaiia, Sjttians, barlMiwiM of various, C9iun^ics, xenoph. „, 
fdaare witk^theca its labors and its dangers, aod> "'^• 
wfath. itbes^ of course, ua^oid^bly itjs Jboijprs^ 
^^ this chwge iadeed the ^mie^^ of^ ff^^^ 
ptrangersfto ti^e rights of citmo^y oft itUft first re*- 
fetoratiho •of '^ democracy, ^e^flp^ to haver pre+ 
fwredth^ waj^ Ni^verth^^ss, m the fe^ ^^arti 
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against the LacedaBt^onkms, and tiien agimitrt^ 
Thebans and their allies, tiio mercenaiy troops 
were mostly employed, yet a pArt stitt of the 
army was Athenian; both ekizer^ and m^ies 
served under Iphiciates ami otbor generals m 
Pelopcmnesus. Gradually, however, the soveraa 
citkens- mc»re and more dispensed with their 6wn 
service; and when the fear irf Thebes a»d Lace«- 
daemon ceased to press, they would, at least <in 
any ordinary occasion, serve no more* Thej^ did 
not so soon refuse themsdves wholly for the onfi^ 
nary service of the navy; where liie labor aad 
tianger were reckcHied gjenerally less, and thi 
hope of profit through means accruing, as wtt 
be hereafter seen, from the command which' the 
Athenians possessed of the ^g^n sea, was con« 
siderably greater. But, in time, this also^ through 
the same indulgence of the soverein people to 
themselves, was extensively avoided. Thus the 
glory of the Athenian arms, won at Marathon, 
at Salamis, and in so many battles sinee, by sei, 
and by land, was in a manner renounced ; and 
the maintenance €uk1 extension of the repuUk's 
empire abroad, if not its defence at hpme, was 
committed to men ingaged for pay, iirom whatso^ 
ever country they colddbe^coUected* 

Such, according to the remarkably agreeing 
tes^monies of cot^nporary writers, ol^ different 
views and opposite interests, was llie gM^k^fthe 
Athenian government, when the decline (rf the 
Lacedaemonian power, and the Thebim etrngy^ 
left Athens, principally through her navy, aixi 
tb^ rev^oe^which it commanded itpm dumenmi 

littlt 
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Iktleoemmercial rc^blics, the ftrst potentate of sect. 
Oroece. While the cont^ between Thebes and ' — ^ — ^ 
Lacedaemon lasted, Athens could disr^srd the 
treaty of Antaickks^ and oth^ &dkming conven- 
tions, whose purpose was to establish the inde*- 
f>ttidency of erery Grecian commonwealth. That 
purpose indeed was evidently enough impracticable. 
In universal kKlependenry, the incessant strife, 
net each with its nei^ilxirs^ was found to produce 
greater ariis than the admis^on of the superiority 
of tcme ; and partbd superiorities would arise, white 
tiie genaral superintending power was denied* 
dFiracy meanwhile, with the endless opportunities 
adSforded, by the divisi<m of the ilands and shoi^ 
of tiiQ JEgean am<Mig almost numberless soverein 
powers, threateaied the annihilati<m of maritime 
-cemBserc;e. For it was not confined to the private 
adventure of. men in liie sitoation of outlaws. 
TheiB were > states, powerful among those of ^ 
Oreece, which ^Uke the barbarians x)f Africa, who 
bame be(?n tolerated to the shame of .modern 
£mt)pb) avowed piracy. It ^was a trade that 
auited equally ) repuUics and tyrants. Of the for?- Deinost in 
floeir, Ah^[)^connesus particularly is mentioned as p.675. ' 
prttlcipaUy subsisting by it ; tlM> Athens ifoelf is 
not vdt&oty^atS' share of imputation ; and Alexan-»> 
der, tyrant «f Pherae, k said to have acquired ^^' '• i^- 
the wealth which inaUed him to hold the tyranny^ 
diiefiy fay his share of t^ {Sunder of the Grecian 
eeas siiiid'shores, for which he sent out fleets and^ 
armies. /The smaller maritime states, • therefore, 
Mmg :thfeiri insafficieficy iot the vindication 
jwtfwaliyof their owij secuptyj and Iklle cBsposed 

it .. ii to 
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€ HA E. fto Hxmce^ tenoMgh to oni^clncrtiiei^ for ooditum in 
my firita iconfederaey, ^inate^pre^iarM for.sabmis^ 
^n to a protecting power/ 
.. Id tiaiB^ sitodytion (^ thkigs^ the oonduct of rach 
men as Conon, Thnflyimlus, Xphkrates, Chabriafe 
jEuid Timotheus^ acqnirk]^ tbe reputetion of libe^ 
xalite7 for the Atbeoian ^venHnent, moat of the 
Hands, And many cities of the A^ati^' taai Thrft- 
tdah shores, to hove tiie prafadictkn of the Afheniia 
tiavy for their trade, and ^haps not toss.to avoid 
ks bpprei^on, l^came agaki taribiitariei^. and reaUj 
subjects of the Athenian people. Tfaefiaasessmacit 
pf ti[ie ^jiist Aristeides M«as . mstored, mot withotft 
some- degree of general ^dis£Bu(d;i(ni ; recon^- 
mended, not <mij by its rtaoderationiy but probat- 
bly also by 1j»e advantageous reinitiation, 6x>m 
'which he had derived jrenown. Athens thus be^ 
came again the. bead of a great : eoi^deracy. 
Timotheus alone, in his va»oiii& commands, is 
said to hafve ^acquired to k BeKredty-five cities, of 
importance ^iiou^ to ^ have each its rq>res^tar 
live in the xoa^ess^ or, ia the wiginal term 
aynedrhim, wfaich astembii^ait Athens. N^er^^ 
thelesfi, like little informalkni remaaoing to us, on 
the jnter^3tbg safc^ct of th^ bohstitution of thi$ 
assembly, and the prtrilieges of its laemJbeffs, as 
ttiey stotod mdeed at a soinew^hat; listarrday; does 
not slioi^f them icalcukteid to give the security 10 
the svfaordiaate.state^tlsMit could mali^ tte Ath6^ 
nian ^npire safttsfactory to titfosetrnder k. To 

Demosth. have prd^tectkaa aminst all i^nemi^Bfi^ they re* 
noUBced taie right of separate i>rar aad peac^i 
bindo^ thcmseliies by »oath to i Jbaro )the jame 
c. friends 
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£ni€lidB and etiraiiesos the Athenians. To provide hecti 
f(H* a jost attentbn to thcor interests in the coim*? 
ctte lof tiie itoyerein people^ ttein d^atie& at AtheniB JEschin. 
hadlheirjsi^yarate assembly to consnh together on p. ur. ' 
their coBanKm interests ; and ^either in common^ xxr 
severally, cus occasion reqoired) they commnnif 
eatjed with the executive couiic^ of the Athenian 
repnblk) die Fivehundted^ Tjiey were ajdmitted 
to the general asB^nldy oif the p^eopde, only with 
j^ approbation and through the inteoductton lof 
tbte FinnEhimobed^ and mi\j under restrictions, 
nei^Qy as forem aml^^tssadKBTS, they were allowed 
oecasi6nttUy)to address the soirereki people.. But 
Ihey had no vote j and in all other points they 
were upta >tbe footing <tf Jineiia^rs^ excluded from 
aU; rights ' of Athenian citizens. NevertbeLgse, fbt* 
die v^adianess ' /witii ; which ^so many tittle sta4>eB 
sfipeari to ha*^ Emitted again the supremacy of 
jtbe i^kbeiiliiut. pedpLe^ iho abundantly ii^icating 
asnekaipiiess in Abeir &iimer nidi^pehdency, thisre^ 
-fitosatiote of «ii^pire^ Hbe its or^nal rise, was 
ibomflrfdote to:ldi6 Athbnidifi i^ « / < > 

i Wdajle^Atl^niS^ widithisieih 
3iim,*^s diMd in icdidcbtand adalm iat home by h^ 
.eManaoB CM? Tliebesj; the (adlmnisbration was sb 
igenei^ly (disaiset, iwd )thb willing kitd^hnient of 
,tj|ie jsij/ii'€td!riaa.^dl«es was. / so >obi^iou%> Indportasnt, '> 
'^M &»nw^wRB of ityoaoi^ (SKdiieh lSke itripeiddl 
^rapubMcibild^ sedm tfo^lmvi^ beendittlerused* <£¥eh 
-tiie]!old rrtide //of >the/; JsubojniiiiHLte daftly, iiyipecoo^, 
^ewlyiffjMHqfriwKS w|ih- subject^ oar idbpaid^nt^ a 
'feitef£unal»ritij(fhid tiixx^ioS IloRicydidete, appeal's 
1t0(lm^ ibe^pi^Avoidedi. ISie^Oi)^ wMdi 

. ,7 we 
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CHAP, we render a lly , thus becomes, with the writeiii 
v^L/ after the age of Epanieinondte, a tettn oiten of 
double and often of doubtful import; being used 
• indifferently to imply independent soverem states, 
or the- tributary allies. Neverthdess we iMw^e for- 
Cb. «8. 8.4. merly seen, while Thebes was successfully con- 
«f Ibis Hist, tending with Athens for *he lead of the democra- 
tical interest throi^h the Greek nation, and even 
aiming at a maritime rivalship, three of the most 
powerful of the synedrian confederated states, 
whether suffering real evil, or seeking oidy pro- 
spective good, revolted. This possibly may have 
been taken as ground for new severity by the 
soverein people, when the rebelling states w«re 
compelled again to submit to ite authority^ Alter 
the battle of Mantineia, when the decay of Thebaa 
influence over ti^ confederacy, . whose councils 
Epameinondas had been aUe to guide, became 
manifest,, an alt^ed disposition toward the siibject 
Xcn. reap, states appeared. lut^ested adventurers in polities 
s. s. & seq, quickly saw tiie opportunity, and hastened in OHir 
tention to profit, from it. The formed empire c£ 
Athens, and the advantage's which the body of 
the people derived from it, became the h^ixite 
topics of declamation in the gaiersd assemfaiy. 
The people heard with eag^ attention, wh^i it 
isocr.dc was asked, ^ Whence was the want of enapgy, 
p."i88 '■'* that the fleets brou^t no treasures homed Why 
""^^ ; i was free navigation allowed ? The^tbenian iMtyy 
* commanded the seas. Why then w^i any repiib- 
' lie permitted to have sh^s, and jBOfurkime ccmi- 
' merce, that would not pay tribute as Ibrmerfy?' 
Thus wrought into fermentation, 4be pubHc mind, 
V with 
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with a favorite object in 'view, would no longer sect, 
bear contradiction. To urge the injustice of arbi- * — ^J- — 1 
trary exaction would have been dangerous for the Pace] 
most popular orator. Even for showing the im* l^J^ * 
policy, without , venturing to name the iniquity 
of such measures, none could obtain a hearing. 
Fleets therefore were sent out, under the imperial 
mandate of the people, with general instructions 
to bring home tribute. For command in such en^ 
terprize, military ability and experience were little 
requisite ; and, as the cautious Isocrates did not i,ocr. d« 
scruple publicly to aver, men of such mean esti- p*^^ 
mation, that, for managing any private concern, 
none would trust them, were commissioned, with 
dictatorial powers ^ to conduct the afiairs of the 
republic with the Greek nation. A soverein mul- 
titude, and the oratof^ who, by flattery, ruled the. 
soverein multitude, would be likely to allow great 
indulgence to those ordered, without limitation by 
any precise instructions, to extend empire and 
bring home money. Complaints insuing, endless, 
ftom the injured allies, were generally disregarded. 
Money, judiciously distributed among the officers itocr. dc 
of the courts which ought to take connisance of p. 200. 
such complaints, was generally necessary even to ^S.' '^''*' 
bring the matter to a hearing ; and then any jus- 
tice in decision was very uncertain. Fraud, rapine, 
all sorts of iniquity and violence not only went 
unpunished, but the people often showed them- isocrate«i 
gclves even amused with the attested reports of ''* *"^ • 
enormities, committed by their tribute-gathering 
ariDMfients. 
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SECTION II. ■ < ■ 

Projects for improving the Athenian Revenue. Affairs oj the 
Athenian Qohny of Amphipotis, Produce cfthe Tkracian. 
Gold Mints. - Sdmmaiy of Affmm of the OiifntUim Con^ 
federaty. Oppontion of Olj/ittthiau and Athenian Initntt* 
Alliance of Olynthus with Amphipotis. 

CHAP. The renewal of the old tyrauny of Ifae Atheoiaii 

»xxxv • • • 

^^ — ^— 1^ republic, aver its allies and subjects, was pror 

fessedly what gave occa^icHi to ths^ curious treatifse^ 

Oi. «9.f. 1. foraMa^ly noticed, which remains to us^from Xeno- 

"''"'"'• phon, on the revenue of Athens. His plan, nMHe 

immediately concerning the rerenue, as a necessary 

foundation for the rest, extended however to a 

general improvement of the govemtnent. Far from 

visicMiary, like Plato's, it might nevertheless have 

been difficult, or even impossible' tor execute ; less 

from any inherent impracticabiHty, than from, its 

interference, real or apprehended, with the existing 

private interests of powerful men. That from which 

Xenophon proposed the greatest, or, however^ doe 

most immediate advantage, was an improved 

management of mines of the precious tnetals ; and 

this appears to have been always a favorite pur* 

pose of those who actually held the principal 

direction of the popular wMl. But tiio the objects 

were similar, the principles, on which it was pro^ 

posed to pursue them^ were widtely different. 

Xenopbon's first purpose, what he considered as 

most important, was to obviate all necessity tof 

that oppression exercised^by the AthenieHs aigRttst' 

others ; tlot only as the oppression of others was 

abominablei 
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aik(KmnabHJi)ut as the evU would oecoil on.tiieffH 
Retires. . }lt» preset therefere was confined to the 
mme& <af Attica. But the iadividuals to whom the 
working of these was already mgaged^ not indeed 
ih pet petutty, ^ btit ibr terms of which they hoped 
len^wal^ would strenuoiistyoppose any propoi^I for 
aiterakioDr of maMi^menb. The Attic mines moreri 
over gave bnjy^car, whereas those of the Thracian 
mountains, in the neighborhood of Amphipolis^ 
afforded gold* For the superiority therefore, real- or ^ 
imaginary^ * of : the object^ and for avoiding inter- 
feseiice' with time private gains of fellowcidzens, 
perfmps frieiKls and relations, persoi« however 
wlu>9e votes' arid, inftience might be imjportant, 
they dbregardisd violence against any others. 
. We have fbimedy observed the Thracian miqes cb. it. «. i. 
fiimishihg:th6 firat : temptation for the Athenian ""^^^''^^ 
nepublie, alix»Dst immedi^bely on its rise to empire, 
and while Gimon, son of MiLtiades, yet commanded 
its forces,^ to opp^ress tiotom whom it had imder-* 
taJten^ as asao^ duty, to. protect The people of 
the Uttie iland of Thasus were driven, by the 
if^ustica of the Athenian government, to a re^^ 
nuntiation. of alliance, which was resented and 
punished, ( as rebellion^ against the sovereinty of 
the Athenian people. The Thracian mines were 
tiien s^ed, as tiie proper possession of the 
Ai&enian people ; and, to secure it, a colony of 
no lessC than ten thousand persons, Athenians^ and 
Citizens of the allied republics, was sent to occupy Thuejd. 
the nd^iboring territory^ The resentment of the 
surrounding Thracians, so exerted as presently to 
produce the total destruction of this numerous 

colony, 
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GH AP. colony, seems to mark a sense of mjuneiS) mkh Bm 
w— v-r^ they had not experienced from the less powerfiil 
ilanders of Thasus. The calamitous eitent however 
did not deter the Athenian people froin new pm*-' 
suit of so mviting an objtet Under the able and 
benign administration of Pericles, the colony led 
by Agnon, father of the unfcHtonate Theran^nes, 
was apparently conducted witii Ju«ker pdlicy ; nod- 
the town which he founded, with the name of 
Amphipolis» quickly became florishing. 

But the people of this colony, coU^sted from 
various parts of Greece, respecting the Atibeniait 
government under Perides, and attecbed to tlidr 
leader Agnon, would be litde fikely to retain any^ 
firm attachment to a government tyrannical and 
capricious as that of Athens afterwafd became/ 
Ch.i6. 8.4. Aceordin^y when Brasidas marched into Tbnoe, 
^i^ ^ ^^^ little more than ten years after the foundation of 
Amphipolis, disaffection was ready; and, with tiie 
assistance of a large party among the citizens^ tiiat 
able soldier and politician gained this fovorito 
colony from the Athenian empire to the Lace^ 
daemonian. By die treaty of peace however, wUeh 
soon followed, while the other Grecimi towns on 
the Thracian shore had their freedom assmred, 
paying only tiie assessn^ent of Aristeides fc»r die 
maintenance of the Athenian fleet, Amif^polis, as 
an Athenian cdony, was restm^ed uncondilionaU]^ 
to the dominion of the Athenian people. Seven- 
teen years it seems to have so remained, when the 
battle of Aigospotami ga^e it again, with all the 
other transmarine possessions of Athens, to be 
dependent on Lacedtemon* 

Accordmg 
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•» According to Herodotus, who says he made 
inquiries upon the spot, the Tba^ans drew from 
ttulir Tbracii^ mioes, a yearly revenue of from c. 46,47. 
two to three hundred talents ; at a medium per* 
haps fifty thousand pounds ; which he appears to 
have reckoned, for them,' very Gonsideral^. It 
seems probable that tiiie Athenian government, 
while it hel^ Amphipolis, tho always intent upon 
ike mines, yet distracted by various troubles, never 
worlded them to any great profit. The Lacedae- 
iMQianfi, Implicated with a great variety of new 
and great cwcams,* and especially allut^ by {mto- 
spQQts of golden h^rvests in Asia, were likdy to 
be indifferent to adventore amcmg the Thracian 
mountains, of a kind for which thdr institutions 
peculiarly unfitted them. We have seen them so 
neglepting even the highly cultivated settlements 
of the Thracian Chersonese, touching almost on ch.«s.».i. 
Asia, that they nearly became the prey of neighr d, ^^ ^^ 
boring barbarians. Towns therefwe farther re- oft^isHitt 
moved firom the countries whither their principal 
solicitude was directed, would still less be objects 
of any very earnest care. Thus apparently the 
Amphipolitims were left to make the most they 
could pf independency ; and it appears ttiey de- 
fended themselves against the Thracians, and 
managed tiieir intestine disputes, but^were little 
^^le to • vindicate the possession, and carry on 
profitaUy the working oithe mines, which seem to 
have been abandoned* 

It wias in this dereliction, by the Lacedaemonians^ 
of their dominion over the Thracian colonies, that \ 

the growth of Olynthus, which we have formerly Ch^*^- ^K 

Vol. VIL A a noticed; tuuHiiti 
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CHAP, noticed, ai^ tiiq rftpid extension of its cx^derftcy, 
wJL^ ftlmost wernhdmed the Macedonian kiiigdomi 
^ became formidable to LaeedspnwMH itfi€tf. On 
t^ dissolution of the confederacy^ which «be united 
arms of LacedMM)n and Mac0doitta effected, the 
towns,, not before belonging to the Macedonian 
Ijing^^i^, received the ^ <^ nofiaiiniii indepen- 
df^l^cy,^ .ea<?h hoWii^ its separate government; birt 
mi^V eoi^Utipns of alliance, whiqh made thwyli 
wil^'Olynthus itself, effiectaally su^xjiect to Laiaer 
daemon. Taught by experience ^|TO the Jmportwce 
* of inaint|Euniog.itaintei?est in Tlwace, theLaced^^ 
monian goyerHnicen*, to hold the Thrttciari^townft'iB 
subserviency, resorted to the common policy of 
thpn^j^gpvi^ their pat^onajge to a par^ In eaeb^ 
whiph> fpF th^ SQ^ke of thatf patronage, wotdd ob^ 
Or. isocr. j^j^if commands- Perhaps then it was thati^ under 

ad Philipp. ^ ' . 1 . ^ . • 

p.3i6.t.i. J^cedaBn>onian patronage, new colonists, pnnci-r 

ap^.'Dertit]t. pally from the Grecian town of Cyrene in Africa, 

*'*^** w€^e established in Amphipolis, in number so 

Ij^ge, tjiat occasion thence was afterward taken tp 

cal)^ iti 9- Jja^da^monian colony* The LacedifettUh' 

uiitfivf^tj^rity wfis; thus altogether so maintaine4 

in : tljQfiie Qprthf rn parts^ that 'while so mamy of the 

southern republics joined Thebes in war ag^in^ 

I^fjedjaemouj^ a bodyiof Otynthi^ui horse, as \Me^have 

Ch.f6.s.r. formerly jseen, served with tije Lacddcamonian 

afpu^ii. ig Jfelppppnesus. ( » 
B. C. 35 1 . , ipiit whi&n after ithe Imtde of LeuctF% fotighl 
01.102. 8. Q^Q^^ gight years after th^ dissolution of Ihcj 

91fi»M4aA confeder^y, Laoedfjsftcm, ipreas^ by" 
i^ffOf with Tbefae% became less. and le$s -able Id 
stffitfih^ a, TO|i(i||iafli4ing c^m to th^ n^rthwi; show 

V ' ' • . . / • ' 1 *' • • of 
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of the iOgean, (^bo^ raised to power, under Lace- 
de^oKmiaa patrona^ began to totter in their 
sitSMitions^ and the prospect x>f success iti opposi- 
tkmtoti^m invited ambitious, and perhaps patriotic 
citizens. Olj^ntiius^ in its glory, had been the ally 
of Thebes. The party which had then led its 
countik, wefuld of course seek to share in that 
pstrona^ which Thebes, become the leading 
state df Greece, was extendifig on all sides, and 
most ready to give in opposition to LacedaenuHi. 
Thus it seems to have been that the administration 
of Cflynthus rewrted to that party. But Thebes, > 
separated . by many intervening states, and pos- 
sessing little naval force, tho she might check 
exertions of Laoedeemon against them, was little 
able herself to prevent the Olynthians rfroan taking 
their own measures in theii- own concerns. To 
restore thm dissolved confederacy therefore be- 
coming !their object, it was quickly effected to a 
very Coni&iderable extent; how far upon the former 
model we do not learn; but so that Olynthus 
became again a very powerful city, with influence 
iqireading over perhaps the whole of that fruitful 
piart ofithcicontinent called the Ghalcidic, and most 
of the towns erf the thl^e adjoining penirisiilas. 

Olynthus >thus reviving in opposition to the 
decaying p6wer of Lacedaemon, while Athens, 
tb qljeck the dlaarming growth of the Theban 
powery beoame the ally of Lacedeemon, the in- 
terest of the^Olyntiiian would be placed in neces- 
sary 4ppp«ition ^to Jhat of the Athenian people, 
About eight jy^rs after the battle of Leuctra 
fbttb^i^d thdt df Mantineia. Inthe^te of things, 
I - . ' AA 3 after 
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CHAP, after that event, the Athenian people, no longer, 
. ^^^^' , 83 before, restraijaed by the dread of Thebes, 
5; ^'J^^' looked for empire wherever their fleets could sail. 
Among many and greater objects then, which uieir 
orators put forward in the general assembly, in a 
manfier more adapted to promote their own 
interest with the Many than the popularity of 
the Athenian name in Greece, or indeed any 
real interest of Athens itself, the recovery of their 
colony of Amjdiipolis became a favorite point. 
But in two successive congresses of the Grecian 
stales, as we have formerly seen (for, in unfolding 
the complicated interests of Greece, repetMion is 
often unavoidable) the claim, which the Athenian 
people asserted, of sovereinty over th^ Amphipo- 
litaix people, was denied. In a third congress it 
was at length allowed, through the interest prin- 
cipally of Amyntas king of Macedonia, father of 
Philip. The Am phipoUtan people nevertheless 
resisted, and being Supported by the Olynthian 
confederacy, the able Iphicrates was in vain 
placed at the head of an armament to reduce 
them to obedience. It was among the imprudent 
boasts of the Athenian orators, in flattery to their 
soverein the Many, that they had been formerly 
lords, not of Amphipolis only, but of Olynthus 
too. Circumstances indeed aboundied to admonish 
the Olynthians, for their own safety, to support 
the Amphipolitans, and . the Alnphipolitans^ if 
they would avoid the dominion of the Athenian 
people, to profit from the ready alliahce of Olyn- 
thus. ,But the AmphipoUtan people, a recent 
colony, were divided, less in the manper pf the 

old 
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did republics, into the parties of the Many and 
the Few, the rich and the poor, than according to 
their various origin, as established under Athenian 
patrcmage or Lacedaemonian, or accustomed to 
receive protection from Olynthus or from Mace- 
donia. Now however the Athenian interest had 
been long overborne; Lacedaemon was utterly 
without means to support friends across the 
JEgean ; the king of Macedonia had abandoned 
his interest, in favor of Athens. Thus, for those 
averse to the sovereinty of the Athenian people, 
the patronage of Olynthus only remainied, and 
accordingly the connection between Amphipolis 
and Olynthus became intimate. 




SECTION III. 

Armament under Tintotheus. Expedition proposed to Asia'^^ 
diverted to Samos. Measures ofTimotheui against Olynthus i 
Cooperation qf the King qf Macedonia. Injurious Conduct 
cf Athens toward Macedonia. 

Affairs in Lesser Asia, the most favorite of all sect, 
fields for military adventure, drawing the atten- ^-p. — ' 
tion of the leading men of Athens, gave a tem- oi*. J05. 2. 
porairy relief, from the pressure of their ambition, 
to the Grecian states on th6 northern shore of the 
iEgean. Ariobarzanes, satrap of Phrygia, having 
ingaged* in that ej^tensive revolt of the western 
provinces of the Persian empire, which we have 
formerly seen excited by a Greek, Evagoras of Cb.28.s.8. 

^ T . 1 1 1 • M- 'J- of this Hist. 

Cyprus, desired to strengthen his immtiary witn 
Grecian troops. Evagoras was the allyi tod 
adopted citizen of Athens. Ariobarzanes, forming 

A A 3 connection 
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CHAP, connectioii with the Athenian pcotde, aecepted 

V— ^^-^ also the; honor of becoming one of thena. The 

^ro^Rh^. Atheniaii gov^mnaent, professing to hoM inviolate 

P' i9«- \\^ peace with the Persian kin^ nevertheless send 

an armament to cooperate with the citiz^-sattap 

in rebellion; and Timothens, for so iaviting a 

field as Asiki, did not refuse the comn^«mct Hk 

instructioai forbad, in general ternis, whatever 

jpaight be contrary to the articles of the treaty 

with Persia; but it was common, as we have for- 

Ch. 23. 8.«. merly seen, for the satraps to make war effi^cUiallv 

against the king, pretending it to be fx^ against 

Qneanother. ; 

Timotheus was on his way to join Ariobarzanea, 
when intelligence reached him of the dissolution 
of the confederacy of the revolted chiefs. The 
tide, thus turning in favor pf the^ royal cause, pro- 
duced revolt on the other side. In the .iland of 
Samos, as in many Grecian states pf the Amtic 
9iaiQ> was a party which preferred the patronage 
or sovereinty of the Persian king to that of the 
Athenian people. Gyprothemis, head of thut 
party, assisted by Tigranes, Ae king's epjaor 
mander-in- chief in Lester A^ia, eflfected ^ rfv0^ 
lutipn, by which be became chief of the Uan^, 
Timotheus w^ still on the Asiatic co^ wh^n 
news qf tbis revolt reached him. He hastened then 
to Samos, overbore Cyprothemis, and^ \f itii the 
reestablisbment of d^^io^ratical govemmmat^. r^ 
stored, the dependency di, |hj9 San^ian uppp tj^ 
Athenian. pec(ple. 

It w^s aboi^t tibia time ths);^ Philip, Hing # 1^%.* 
cedoi^ia^ had cc^npleted his saci^esih^ agaii)9ltl^6 

Illyrians, 
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Hfymfis, and epteJbdi^^d security for his westeili ^TiG% 
bo^der^ hitherto so much threatened. Olynthus v_«,,JL-/ 
asiditB c^nfjederacy remained his most dangerous 
add trGubles<»iie neighbor* A plan was concerted, 
betiii^een the Al^niaa and Macedonian govern* 
Hients, for the reduction of Olynthus by their 
combined arms. But with regard both to the lead- 
ing ci^roumstances, and to the stipulations on both 
sides, we are left by antienli writers wholly in the 
ddrk. Timotheus cooamahded still the Athenian 
fleet. Foir the AsJatic service perhaps it was need- 
leifcs, to put the republic to expence in maintaining 
tcoops ; Tohmteers being probably ready for ad- 
venture, itoder a general of the reputation o^ 
Timothcus^ id a fidd where so many Grecian 
soldiers o£ fortmrn had found large success. fiu9 
fbr thd war in Thmce, where stubborn resistant^ 
was in near view, and far less cunount of jgold 
even ia distant prospect, vtiluntieers would not be 
foand^ without an expence which the orat«^s dut^ 
nolf propose. For that service, accordfingly, W© 
find Timot^eus was without a landforce. iThier 
deficiency, however, the king of Macedonia ui^' 
deirtbok to supply. A Macedonian arm)^ atid th$ Demosih. 
iitii^ulail fleet DogeldDier kid i^dge t6 Pbtid^ ^ ^'^°^^' ^' 
contest fex wbioh hfid ^ea bartii to thb Pelopotl- 
nessan i»ar. BcMkideeawaB so irilieaHy situdtidy 
near 01y«Kthusi^ a^ to give gitiat oppcnrtui^% f&f 
ii^roepting; ita coouauniGation widi thje sea,'>aii<i - ,. ^ 
(iomptetal^ isonskmdnded tbs way by knd intq &^ 
friihfal ffefdhsuia e^^ full of combeircidt 

tjowna, » ai>d AitdgetifteB thd best teiritoipy if§ tM 
c<^fi^d^afry|* ^^diagito <tilia Mas^edoubut^ ariii^ 

A A 4 it 
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CHAP, it was conceded to the Athenian geottal, wd an 
Athenian garrison was placed there: Torpnc, the 
principal town of the neighboring pexmisula 
of Sithonia, was presently after taken by the 
confederate forces, and also received an Athe- 
nian , garrison. Olynthus was thus so circum-r 
scribed in territory, reduced in strength, and 
checked in maritime communication^ that its ruin 
seemed hardly avoidaWe. 

For the next event, the hinge on which theiol- 
lowing history of Athens and Macedonia turns, 
the historian wholly fails jus, and the orators, to 
whom we owe certain knowlege of the important 
fiact, have avoided all detail and all circumstances. 
The purpose of Athens, in the - Olynthian war, 
evidently was conquest ; nor have the orators dis- 
guised it. The views of Philip are less obvious. 
To reduce or even overwhelm the power of Olyn- 
thus, which could not but be inconv^enient and 
dajigerous to Macedonia, would be among them ; 
bnt |x) establish the power of Atiiens, over the 
whole Macedonian coast, on its ruin, without any 
recompence for Macedonia, would seem to be 
carrying to excess the generous policy, by which te 
had formed his first connection with the Atbeniaa 
government. Athens had long possessed Methone, 
the nearest seaport to both his capitals ; and Pydna 
'^ was the only maritime town remaining to the 

i* ^ ^ti^wlu ^'"^gdom, presaS^ed, as we have formerly seen, by 

I the p6licy of Archelaus. But those who obtained 

the fead in Athens hdd no disposition for liberaHty 
toward Macedonia. The - term of the coaxal 
of Timotheus seems to have been expired. Who 

' . ' led 
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led the Atheman fleet we are not informed. It sect. 

- went however to Pydaa, and giving its assistance v-JIJIl— i 
to that- party, which we have observed generally p^^^f ''^ 

. powerful in all the Grecian maritime towns, ad- p ^^ 
verse ^o connection with the government of the 
adjoining <x)untry, inabied it to effect a revdt, and 
assured it of the support and protection of the 
Atiienian people. Philip sent ministers to Athehs, Theopomii. 
to complain of the gross injury, and demand re* sSid '**'*. 
piBiratk)n ; but he could obtain none. It is obvious 
that a change must have taken place amcHig the. 
leading men in the Athenian administration ; and 
this indeed the exultation expressed by Demos- 
thenes, in the acquisition to Athens and loss to 
Macedonia, while he avoids notice of all the cir- 
cuipstances, assists to prove. Justification of the 
profligate measure seems to have been no more 
attempted at the time, than by the great orator 
afterward. But the fonns of a democratical go- Dcmostb. 
vemment gave fecility for procrastination, and for ^ *"*** 
shifting responsibility from shoulder to shoulder, 
while insult was added to the ityjury, by profes-^' 
sions made, in the name of the republic, of the 
purpose of still honorably maintaining peace and 
alliance. 



SECTION IV. 

Expedition under Iphicrates against Amphipolis* Supercession 
•oflphkrates by Timotheus. Stale of the Thradan Chersonese^ 
Acquisition of AmphipoUs to the Athenian Empire. Honors 
to Charidemus ofEubcea^ 

Farther cooperation from the king of Macedo-* 
nia, in making conquests for the Athenian peopl^ 

being 
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CHAP, being no longer now to be expected, prosecution 
of hostUitieft immediately against Olyntiuis wa^ 
suspended; and it was unsolved to direct t^ 
energy of the r^ublic to the ecniquest of Amphi* 
poHsy in the hope apparently that, Olynthus, in 
its reduced state, could not, a6d the king of Mar 
cedonia, notwithstanding the provocation given 
bim, would not interfere. Eminent men, we have 
seen, could not live at Athens in quiet : they must 
lend themselves continually, not only to public 
service, but to popular passion. Mxay ciscoffl^ 
stances strongly rea)mniended Iphierates Ua the 
command against Amphipolis. None had more 
military experience, or higher ipiUtary reputation. 
He had then the extraordinary advantage of dose 
connection with the great soverein of Thpao8^ 
Cotys, the successor of Seuthes, Sitalces an4 
Teres, by ha^dng received his sister in maltpage K 
Among tiie Amphipolitans themselves, miDreover, 
a mixed people, with ao Athenian party, a Macet 
donian party, an Ol^^thian party, and a T^^ian 
^arty, esteem for him was exten^ve. And fiutber, 
for his important soTvices formerly 4;o the Macediv 
iuan royal £ftmify, he was likely to be pespe^tect 
beyond others at the Macedonian court. Tkose 
then who led the A t h en ian counsels, while they 
evaded redress of injury, de$iriqg nevertheless to 

dfeviate 

*DcraostbeiiC8 calls Iphkrates xu^iri? of Cotys (Or. in 
Arbto^r.) which ia generaliy tniderstood ta niea» bPothef>an- 
law. Cornelius Nepos caUs the \vifr of I|^icr«^^s ^Mgl^«r 
of Cotys. There can hardly be a doubt in preferring the 
eotemporary orator's aiithoittty. But, if the fiitbeir <)l the 

Qpt^s, of whonx )^ W^^f ww ^,jpftpie4: Coty8,^?iyM<* 
seems net improbable, the biographer^s error would be only 
lieflcMncy of explanation. 
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obviate obstructuMi to their parpose^ froiaa resent- 
ttienl, the popular vote directed Iphicrates to tak€ 
tfce command of the fleet on the Thracian stalicin. 

Bat the fevoring party in Amphipoli^ was net 
such, that success couid be reasonably expected 
from a fleet atone, without a landforce. Troops 
therefore were to be provided ; and the command 
by land and sea, being, in the usual manner of the 
9i3LtientS) committed to the same officer^ the levy, 
©r rathei? the hire of a mercenary forcfe, was to be 
n^ifiaged by iphicrates. Of those who madie tiie 
command of mercemkries, ready to fight the batttes 
of any stale, their profession, Charidemus of Oreus 
in Euboea was eminent, and he was recwnmended 
to Iphi€rates by his conduct, in a service already Demostb. 
of three campains under him. That officer, with p. 6^9.^^'' 
the body attached to him, was therefore ingaged, 
and the fleet and Igaidforce proceeded together to 
Amjxhipolia. " . - 

The losses, and consequent weakness of Ofyn- 
thus, the increased and daily growing power of 
Athens, the formidable appecurance of' the arma- 
ment, the reputation of the general, and his popu- 
larity, had together such an eff^ect, timt th^ 
Afnphipolitans presently listened to negotiation. 
Terms were agreed uponj^ even the gate was Demosik 
named, of which possession was to be given tQ utiup,, 
the Athenian troops, and hostages were delivered 
by the Amphipolitans to insure performa^cQ oj 
the conditions. Through what jealousy or what 
intrigue the Athenian people defeated their own, 
fond hope) so long entertained, and now so nearly 
fulfilled, we h?ive . no information* Timotheu*^ 
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€ftAP. hastily ordered to supersede Iphicrateft, arrived in 
the critical moment Alarm and hesitation of 
course arose among the Amphipolitans. Their 
confidence had rested, hot in the Athenian people, 
but in Iphicrates, supposed capable of answering 
for the Athenian people. The character of Timo- 
theus might perhaps have been not less respected 
than that of Iphicrates ; but it was made ineffica- 
cious by a decree which presently followed him, 
commanding that the hostages, which had been 
specially intrusted to the faith of Iphicrates^ should 
be sent immediately to Athens. This profligate 
decree however was rendered vain, by the provi- 
dent integrity of Iphicrates ; who, in surrender- 
ing his command to TimotheUs, had committed 
the hostages to the general of the mercenaries, 
Charidemus; and, apparently with the consent 
of Iphicrates, we may hope also with the tacit 
approbation at least of Timotheus, they had been 
restored to their friends^. 

The ungracious office remained for Timotheus, 
r to take up the negotiation, necessarily resigned, 

with his command, by Iphicrates. But the Am- 
phipolitaps would no longer treat with an agent 

of 
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^ It is remarkable enough how^ in relating these transac- 

i tions, Demosthenes, the favorite orator and minister of the 

'\ Athenian democracy, has adopted and inconragcjd the profli* 

f gate sentiments of the Athenian democracy. His object being 

I to incense the Athenian people against Charidemus, he has 

not imputed to him any dishonesty; it sufficed to describe ^an 
honorable deed, adverse to the interest of the Athenian re- 
public. It is then perhaps not less remarkable that the fas- 
cination of his oratory, even in the dead letter, has wrought 
upon 'some modem writers, especially the good Rollin, all tb« 
effect that could have been desired upon the Atheman ibol* 
titudt. 
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of the Athenian government, tho that agent was sect. 
Timothei^. Force was tlierefore again' to be em- ^ — rv-1— ^ 
ployed ; but the ready means of efiective force 
were done away, by the same violent and impro- 
vident measures, which had overthrown an almost 
concluded negotiation* It seems probable that 
Charidemus, and the troops under him, had in- 
gaged with Iphicrates, whom they knew, for little 
or no present pay, under promise of large profit 
from success in enterprize. Disappointed of hope 
pearly realized, and altogether dissatisfied with 
tiie Athenian government, they refused now to' 
serve under Timotiieus, to whose personal cha- 
racter it is little likely they would have objected. 
Meanwhile the Olynthians, greatly relieved by 
the cessation of pressure from Macedonia, exerted 
themselves to provide support for the remains of 
their confederacy, against the arms and the policy 
of Athens. They ingaged large lissistance even 
from the Thracian hords ; and marching with the 
utmost Grecian strength they could assemble, 
they were so superior by land, that Timotheui^ 
found it expedient to imbark and withdraw. 

It behooved him then to find enterprize within 
the limits of his commission, and not beyond his 
means, by which, if possible, he might mamtain 
his credit with his wayward soverein. Against 
Olynthus no hope remained; but the circum- 
stances* of the Thracian Chersonese, formerly 
under the Athenian dominion, afforded some 
prospect. That rich territory, once held by the 
celebrated Miltiade^, nearly as an independent 
principality,, afterward brought iui4er the direct - 

dominion 
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CHAP, dominion of the Athenian people by the gre«|t 
XXXV. p^ricks, at thb time aokimwfeged a .barbarian 

of ihu Hist; soverein. The principal object of Pericles seems 
to have been to provide a resource, which the 
circumstances of the Attic government required, 
for occasidnally disburthening the country of a. 
superfluous growth of free population. For where 
industry becamie considered, as the virtue of slaves, 
the number of citizens must iUfecessarily be limited. 
Many then, who could nctt, or would not maintain 
themselves by sober industry at home, might, ia 
the Chersonese, through adventure more suited 
to their disposition, find subsistence, and some 
even affluence. Land hi^ly fruitful was nearly 
opferi for ioccu|*tncy : the Thracians valuing it the 
less, as the Greeks far the more, for being nearly 
surrounded by the sea. The ready sword indeed 
was necessary to guard the spot to which value 
mi^t be given by husbandry ; for the Thracian, 
little solicitous about the possession of land) was 
in his vocation fighting for plunder. The wants 
then of. warring and mountamous Greece, and 
Especially df rocky and restless Attica, made cul- 
tiyd.ti(m profitable, wherever, the soil was* advan- 
tageous for produce, and the situation for ^Kport, 
and Bieans iofCQurred for procuring slaves to per- 
fcmn the labor. It was from the countries ^ffound 
the Ghersomeae ithat tiae Grecian slavemark^ts- 
were ,piincipaUy supplied; »and irax)ftd, »and ivio- 
te^ee, £(iid; siutprize, suk:hias, an the ctourseof thia 

Ch.i8.«A hiMory iMd h^e had tsidcasion to notice as ordi- 

Ch. 23. S.5. nacy ^ith' the Greeks, would provide eitlffir hands 
*'* £^ hbsbaadsy^ , or an objedt xtf traide, f&t mldcbf 

) 24 not 
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not in Greece only, but in all the richest oountrie^^ 
within tb^ ^ere of Grecian navigation, there 
was ft constant demand. Agriculture, thus, in 
alliance with commerce, florished, so that the 
Chersonese became, next to Euboea, the chief 
resource for supplying Athens with bread; and Arist.Rhet 
Sestus, the principal port fol' exportation, was 
called the corn-bin of Peiroeus. 

But tho the Chersonesites had a double advan- 
tage in their peninsular situation, which made the 
esba:pe. of slaves, as well as the approach of hostile 
amiies, difficult, yet, through some deficiency in 
their policy, they remained always unequal to their 
owiS ddfeilce against the thirst of plunder atid un- 
ceasing enmity of th^ Tbraeians, from whom their 
cbuhtry had been usurped. The gift of indepen-^ 
dency which, on the conclusion Of the Peloportne- 
sian war, they received from Lacedoemon, brought 
them shortly in danger of utter ruin] from Which 
they were saved, as we have formerly seen, by Ch.!«3.t.i. 
the, private adventure of "a LaCedsemonicm exile, 
Clearchua. The^t able ai)d ente^priaing ^dier of 
fortune being called by more alluring advQBtUre 
elsewhere, theh* dangers and .sufferings reciirt^^ 
and Main they owed their relief to the voluiltary Ch. t^ ».i. 
exertion of a Lacedaemonian officer, vested iMeed 
with more regtrfar authority, Dercyllidae. If then 
thb Athenians, when, -throu^ ConoD% victofy^ 
thfty 'recovered inaval empire, were 'to require '*ri- 
biite again, nowhere apparentiy, if pr6teeti<m Nw^O 
duty given in retum,/might it be i?equir^ on Mx^ 
etoim than from the Chersane^; ndt only a^itk 
Gr^ciaa inhal^lant^ were iik^ settled u^d^ 
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Athehiaxi protection, but as they never ceased to 
want protection. Little able, with their own i£ieai», 
to profit from independency, /jagain restored to 
them by the peace of Antalcidas, it was fortiH 
nate for them that, tho the barbarism of the 
Thracian people was little improved by any octo- 
munication with the Greeks, yet the Thradan 
princes had gained, better views of their &m\ in- 
terest. They had discovered that more profit 
might be made by protecting, than by plundering 
the Grecian settlements on their shores. Thei 
Chersonese was, in consequence, without effort, 
as far as appears, revindicated to the Thracian 
dominion ; and the Grecian towns florished, while 
the Thracian moparch drew from their lands a 
revenue of thirty talents yearly, and from their 
trade three hundred; making together not less 
than six hundred thousand pounds sterling. 

This revenue, from a country colonized firom 
Athens, and made effectually Grecian, the Athe- 
nians, leaders and people, might not unnaturally 
see in the hands of a; barbarian prince with some 
mixture of indignation and desire. But the bar- 
barian princcj Cbtys, had acqfuired it apparently 
as rightfully, at least, as they had ever acquired 
any dominion beyond Attica; and moreover they 
had admitted him to alliance with them, and even 
acknowleged benefits received from him, by the 
douUe compliment of associating him in the 
pumber of Athenian citizens, and presenting him 
^ith a golden crown. It s«ms probable t^at 
Timotheus, however unlimited his commisBOn to 
pro^ecut^ the interests of the Athenian peoplei 
a' * :/. was 
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was restrained by such considerations; and that 
two or three seaport to,wns, which, tho destitute of 
landforce, he added to the republic's sovereinty, 
were not torn from the dominion of the Thracian 
prince. 

With the accomplishment of these acquisitions ' 
the term of Timotheus's command appears to have 
ended. It is remarkable that, as in reporting mea* 
sures, contrary to all faith, against Macedonia, the 
orator, tho extolling the deed, has. avoided naming 
tlie doer, so iii reporting similar measures, which fol- 
lowed against the king of Thrace, the name of the 
officer, cfirecting the business, is omitted. Attempts 
were made, by the Athenian ieet, to gain some Demosth. 
towns from the dominion of Cotys. Iphicrates did '" ^' °*'' 
not scruple to take the direction of the fleet of the 
king his brother-in-kiw, against the officer com- 
manding the fleet of his oWn. country, to oppose 
them, and he opposed successfully. In the failure^ 

- which there has been so often occasion to notice, 
of historians, we owe som^ interesting facts to (he 

-very profligacy of the times. The orators have 
little scrupled to avow matters indicating the 
grossest ill^iaith in their party, if so the assertion 
of any claim to have promoted the good of the 
Atheniiui people might be assisted. At the same 
time it appears creditable to a large portion of 
the Athenian people, in these lurofligate times, 
and yet marks a strange versatility and incon* 
sistency in the government, that liberates, who, 
in the service bf a.ibrein prince, had so opposed 
ii^e measures of m Ath^[iian armament, could 
presently after return to Atbei^ and without being 
Vol. VII. Bb calM 
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CHAP, called to any account for his conduct, resume has 

XXXV 

* — ,,— !> former iniportance there. It seems probable that, 
agcdnst the Thracian towns, as before against the 
Macedonian, measures were ventured witiiout re- 
gular instructions of just authority; and failkigof 
success, it was judged not . advisable to stir the 
question, how they had failed, in fear of exciting 
• the farther question, why they had been under- 
taken. 

Demosth. , Charidemus, with the troops attached to him, 

p!669°"' lately serving under Iphicrates, had passed into 
the Olynthian service, and a squadron of ships was 
intrusted to his command. No battle is noticed 
by the orator, from whom alone we have the 
account, when Charidemus was made priscHier by 
the Athenian fleet. Vengeance against him, as a 
deserter, apparently might be expected from the 
soverein Many of Athens, were they stiU under the 
, same guidance as when he refused to Serve under 
their general Timotheus, and ingaged in the ser- 
vice of their enemies, the OlyiUhiktns. But, on the 
V contrary, he was presently taken into the r^ub- 

^^*** lie's service : he was even recommended to the 
i people to ht appointed to the command-in-cbief in 
Thrace; it was urged in his favor tha!t he alone 
held that.influence with the AmphipoHtans, wbii:Ji 
mi^tdraw them from the Olynthian to the Athe- 
nian interest, and thslt he would effectually exert 
that interest Not long after, Amphipolis was 
actually brou^t over to the Athenian into^est; 
but how, the orator, who desired that Charidtawas 
should have do credit with tiie Athenkn pecfile 
^ ; for it, his avoids to say. It seeing Mkefy that 

ipfaicratei 
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Iphicrates wa3 the principal mover^ and Chan- ^ect. 
demus his dexterous instrument. Some treachery ^ — v— ^ 
to ' Olynthus is strongly implied in the orator's 
account ; but, according to the principles we find 
.always asserted in his orations, treachery, whence 
advantage accrued to the Athenian people, was 
no matter for reproach to any one. That for some 
service Charidemus was esteemed to have de- Demostb. 
served highly of the Athenian people, we have *" "' ^'* 
direct information from the orator his violent 
- enemy. Testimonies in his favor, transmitted to ^Wd. 

'. . ' . * J i' p. 650, & 

Athens by persons in the highest situations in the 6b9. 
republic's service, or pronounced by them before 
the people, were numerous. Accordingly he was 
rewarded with the freedom of the city : l)ut this, 
tho probably valuable to him, being become a vul- 
gar honor, he was farther presented with a reward 
reserved yet," by the custom of the republic, fbr 
merit in high station, a golden crown, placed on 
his head before the assembled people, in pursu- 
ance of tlieir decree. He was thought worthy of 
a particular privilege, to which the frequency of 
the crime of assassination among the Greeks, 
gave high value ; a decree making any persoil 
whp should attempt his life amenable to. the 

Athenian courts from all the territories of the sub- 

' ' ' 1-1. ' ' 

ject allies of Athens^. Little as this may appear 
among us, or among any, familar oiily with the 

liberal 

^ It is 01^ only among h^mero^s in^tatiees ^ oraiiigbt or 

jfiegjiigeoce m Diodorus, that he has omitted all mention of so 

important an dccurrence^as the recovery of AmphipoIis,to the 

dominibnor alliakce of Athens, tho> in ^fe se^ttel of his ttar- 

. r4tive> he spf f^s p( that city a^ inctqdlly xl&eov#^d. 
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XXXV* 1*^^^ government of modem Europe, it seems to 
have required a far greater exertion of influence 
at Athens, and to have been esteemed a much 
more extraordinary favor, not only than admission 
to the freedom of the republic, but than the honor 
of a golden crown. 



S E C T I O N V. 

Restored Extent qf the Athenian Empire. Maladmimstraium 
of Athens. Growing Oppression qf the Allies, Revolt cf 
RhodeSy Cos, Chios, and Byzantium, and War insuing, com- 
monly called the Social or Confederate War. Rsvokif 
Eubaa : Summary History ^Euhcea : Interference qfTkdkt 
tn Euhcea* Expedition under Titiwtheus, and liberal CompO' 
sition qf the Affairs qf Eubcea, War impending from Mo' 
cedonia, 

J^t««« The empire of the Athenian people was now again 
approaching the extent which it had obtained be- 
fore the Peloponnesian war. Their navy was not 
less preponderant ; all the ilands of the iEgean 
were tributary. The cities of the Asiatic main 
indeed, preferring the more liberal patronage of 
the Persian satraps, appear to have found that 
patronage effectual, both for their security and 
their prosperity, and far more favorable to their 
civil liberty than their former subjection to the 
Athenian people. But on the Thracian shore all 
. was subject to Athens except Olynthus, which 
with the small relics of its confederacy, maintained 
a preci^rious independency ; and the towns of the 
Chersonese, which were under the patronage of 
tlje Thi:acian, nearly as the Asiatic ot the Persiia 
king. Toward all these the ambition of the 

Athenian 
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Athenian people was continually excited by th^ sect^ 
leaders of the high democratical party, and the ^' 



^^^^•^*^ 



Chersonese appears to have been the first object Arist^r/S 
But with ambition in excess, the republic's ^*y,"**^ 
a^irs were now misconducted in excess. Military rd^io^. Sc 
commanders of high reputation led its armaments ; '^*'* 
prators, among the most celebrated of antiquity, 
wfjre contending for popular favor, and yet who 
directed the administration does, not g^ppear ; or 
rather it appears that there was no regular admi- 
fiktration. Never was more complete democracy. 
JEfViery measure of executive government was 
lifought before the assembled people. Candi*- - 
dates for the first places in public favor were 
numerous, and none held a decided lead. To 
flatter the multitude, and to flatter excessively, xenoph. ut 
was the burthensome, disgraceful, and mischj^- l^'„^^^^ 
vous office principally incumbent upon all. There ^ *°*- 
was a €<mstant canvas for popular favor, which inpi <ryf- 
nothing perhaps, in modern Europe, has resembled '^*^* ^ **• 
so nearly as the contesi; for tiie representation of 
a county in England, especially Middlesex. Amid 
so general suid constant a fermentation of th^ 
popular mind, which those who have had most 
experience of contested elections in England will 
perhap^ best, and yet but inadequately conceive, . 
the three great men, whom, all the respectable 
part q{ the community respected, and whose cha- 
practers haviB be0|i tiiansmitted singularly pure firom 
so corrupt Jmd calumnious an age, Iphicrates^ 
Timpjtheus, and Chabrias, unfort:fiaat^ly were nc* 
perfect Iriends : they did not Iqad opposite facr 
;t|on8, but ^they : iseldopi completely coalesced ip 
, B B 3 public 
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CHAP, public business. Their influence thus was riot 
what it ought to have been. In public calamity 
and danger, the public mind would turn to tliem; 
but, in prosperity, those who would flatter more 
were better heard, and public affairs at least, ap- 
peared yet prosperous. 

In every Grecian town of the Chersonese, as 
in Grecian towns everywhere, there would be an 
Athenian party, or a party ready for any revolu- 
tion ; but in eviery town also were those, and per* 
haps mostly a majority, interested in preserving 
the actual state of things. Expence then, such as 
the republic, if not unable, was unwiUiiig- to pro- 
vide, would be necessary for the preparation and 
Maintenance of a force equal to the proposed 
conquest ; for the restless and imperious Many of 
Athens would neither serve nor pay, but rather 
require distribution to themselves from the public 
treasury ; and the wealthier Few were constetntiy, 
and not unnecessarily, intent upon obviatfeg or 
evading the evils of the arbitrary and oppressive 
system of democratical taxation. Even the quiet, 
and cautious Isocrates, who never s6ught military 
or civil honors, who had more extensive friendiship* 
and fewer inte^efsted enmities than perhaps any 
man of his lime, could not avoid the pressiire (rf 
the tyrannical law of e^charige. Under authority 
of that law, a person, required by a ttecree*of lile 
iaocf. de people to equip a trireme^ for publi(^' ^ervfeie, call^ 
opbh Isocrates, at th6 ^ge^of ei^hty-Wo, tt> taie 
th6 burthen frbtb hirti^ bi^' ihai^-a.i%oi^l^ e^l- 
chang6 of property i^^th- hitn/ Peitldps Isbercites 
^)uld affbtd thei expehc^, ^till^jtihm^iniiitjf ettiei* 

' . 25 :. ''- '' who 
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who bd^ been compelled to bear it, and yet pos- s^CT. 
fiSbly not betjber than the person who brought the ' — ,— * 
a^tioQ of exchange against him. Isocrates how- 
ever, as the, 1^93 evil, took the burthensome office,. 
whilQ the other, such was the inequality Of that 
kind of taxation, escaped, for the dme at least^- 
ajl payment, all rbk, and all further trouble. 

A people in the circumstances of the Atheni^, 
possessing power to tax others and spare them- 
seiyes, would be likely, in the use of Such a power, 
to. exceed moderation. When the assembled Many 
vyete told that the treasufy was empty, they would 
be indignant, and their indignation was always 
^^ngerous. Those who managed the adminjatra- 
tion at home endevored to put the blapne upon 
those commissioned t? collect tribute from the 
allies abroad. They said diere could be no money 
in thetreaaury,ifnon^>vasbroughtin. Reproaches itoer.d* 
. and threats then ■ coimnonly folloyifpd ag^nst th^ 
comm^ders of the tribute^gatbering squadrons. 
* If tberp was, not dishonesty,' it was insisted, 
' there was negligence. The tribute should ha 
':more exactly collected :■ tiie tequisition should 
' be extended : no 9tate which had any maritims 
'xommerce slMDuld be excused the payment: free 
' nfivigfitiou.^^^^ould be allowed to none who re- 
' fiis^ tribfit?.' 
y, Ag^psj^ s^ch i 
^ party for wl 
wrpt^ ^d w(t^ w 
(ilhabria^. act«l, 

q^^ .^d& it Wa JJenioJIk^ ' 

Jipepple fpi^t 

/..:.,.■ B B 4 * ought 
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CHAP. « ought to command the fleet, and direct tte tri- 
^-^s.^ — ^ * bute-gathering business.' The people decreed 
accordingly, and oppression and insult • to the 
iEschin. allics incrcascd. The commander of the tribttte- 
dJ^Cbcrsin. gathering fleet made his own tenris with all the 
^' ^^' numerous maritime states of the shores of the 
-Egean. Paying him as he required, they were to 
have protection for their commerce : not so pay- 
ing, they would be open to depredation from 
pirates, especially the greatest of pirates, the co«i- 
mander of the Athenian fleet. The peculation wa8 
reduced to a system. Every man in the fleet, 
according to his rank, h^ regularly his share. 
The treasury profited little: but every individual 
seaman being interested in the corruption, and the 
fleet being a large part of the commonwealth^ not 
only to bring any to punishment was seldom pos- 
sible, but the peculator, through the interest he 
acquired by allowing ^ share in peculation, was 
generally safer than the honest commaiMier, who 
would dare to deny to those under him tiie wages 
of corruption. " 

About six years before the acquisition of Pydha 
to the Athenian ejnpire, while the extravagance 
of popular sovereinty was yet restrained by the 
fear of Thebes, three of the most powerful of the 
allied states, Rhodes, Chios, and By^antiiun^ 
nevertheless feeling the presiSure'of ihatlbii^flty 
o^hb Hist I'^^^SPo^tiy, had revolted; ias we li^e^.fefrtharljf 
seen, against the Athetiikn; ^'tod ingaged iti^ 
isocr. de Theban alliance. The same three staffs ito^,^ 

P&C6 ' ' I * 

■ ^* the ^ditton'of the neWiy-fl^Hshifi^ c6tanA>aW^ilffi 
DM. L 16. of Cos, united in confede^y to re^y- ti dc^fliia 

which 
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wkich' they considered as intolerably oppressive 

wad degrading ; and they ingaged in their allismce 

Mausolus, porince of Caria, who sufficed with them 

from Athenian exactions upon the commerce of 

his sufcgects. ^ Measures being then concerted, they B.C. 358. 

joined in declaring to the Athenian government, ^*-^^^-*- 

* that th^ were resolved thenceforward to pro- 

* tect their own commerce with their • own fleets, 
land wantmg thus notlung from the Athenian 
f jmvy^ they should of course pay no more tribute 
\ for its, support' 

. Thk declaration was as a stumiing blow to the 
public mind at Athens. Felt as an injury, it 
excited indignation ; but it excited also universal 
alamL The iliultitude became fririous, while the 
more serious and informed entertained perhaps 
m(H*e apprehension. Hovv to maintain the navy, 
necessary to: the preemini^nce and wealth of the 
i^epublic, and which that very preeminence and 
wealth made the more necessary to its safety; 
how either to pay mercenary troops, or persuade 
the people to take military service upbn.'tiiem^ 
selves ; hem ^ to feed the numbei's babitiiated to 
pr^ frxmi the variocHs bmriness of building, fittirig^ 
<and equ^^ping- ships, aiid to share m the exactions 
^ the cottittianders ; and, wh^ pressed perhaps not 
less than ail; tbebe, jIk^^ to i^pease or withstand 
Ijbe popobir^ indignatbnv shoilhd the fitefds>fail^ 
fmbUfti spicr&fice andi tfaeatricat exhibitibm,\wer0 
oonftid^mtidniP> urgently 'wtk^tetingt $[tt wtib pc^^^ 
isessiid^propert^^ dt Athens; ( ^ lEhe cbounisfcay^s <^ 
the iiHKBtootlm^atliicaets^^ itehiM:, ]asr>the)first 

wmiitiosdtoSietaLa^^ mi^^odi tciy idate 

lAiu'ir the 
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CHAP, the Many, but incoarage the amfakion of leadiiig 
— V— ^ men. The power and influence of Athens might 
be esteemed at this time predominant among the 
Grecian states. Laced^mon and Thebes . wereL 
become inert. The rising means of Olynthut. wec^ 
seyerely checked by Athenian garriscHis aUnosk 
blockading the city itself ; and Macedonia, hardly 
yetxeckoned formidable, was, by the loss of Pydna, 
nearly deprived of means, to communicate with the 
sea, but at the pleasure of the Athenian peo{de: 
The interest of a party, powerful among the Many; 
met these considemtions, and the resuU: of popular 
deliberation was a dacree^ declaring \ that the re-; 
^ bellion of the allies should be repressed by arms/ 

We find it this frequent iteproech ofiDemostbenes 
to . the soverisin people of Athens, that they were 
qiuick jond spirited in resolving, biit i^law and 
deficient ikt executing. Little s^sems to have been 
done ia prosecution of the decree ags^t the rebj^t- 
Uons: allies; when the alarmii^ intelligence arrived 
of arevo^t atillnfore. nearly inteuestingthe commonr 
wedth. , Of alii dominion . beyonidi tiie bounds ij£ 
Attics that dtf £ub<£a wasr most mpottmit to the 
Athenis^pedpte. . On the produce of Eiibcea, Alhenf 
p(iaaripally.depfind€dfor:subs^sten6e. Heyertheilcss 
A m^Mtoif&oiigits Umm^ lor some Ikne now g<wg 
forvf lul^, hftd i»€^ little noticecl by: itlue; Atbeoiail 
fpy^wBosfysAyi pdrba^ iHscfcanipg itrcdb^ good 
policy tO'liaaYeitheto at;M hbertyrif ih^ hadn^ 
, Qibqr lih^rt^y tp/vent;&€»r ^»^ and ir«ti)d their 
ttrengtin iagainstoni^ahother. > : But: a^soqmasiit ^vras 
ftnfiou&ced i&iub hjWiBbw»z%}it^b»ii&s^ 
Ufuid, tioA tiMTtotiims gjtaiA dafi9Nr^jttffi:tclto< i$Mte 
. r * would 
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Would be subjected to Thebes, indignation, with 
alama, pervaded Athens. 

Why die people of Euboea, the largest iland 
of the iEgean sea, whose principal city, Chalcis^ 
so florished in the early ages, as to establish, in 
Italy, Sicily and Thrace, colonies the most no* 
nierous of any one Grecian state, were, tlirough 
all the more splendid times of Greece, mostly in 
a state of subjugation, and always of insighiticancy, 
s^ms not to be completely accounted for. The 
form of the country, indeed, was evidently a 
ContrilKiting cause ; divided, Uke the ndghbormg 
continent, by lofty mountains into portions not 
isommodiously accessible from from Bach other. 
Chalcis, on tJhe Euripus, was^i from^ early to latie strab. i.io. 
titiies, the Iwgest and most powerftil city, and it p- ^^-'^ 
nifdntained generally a fortunate harmony with 
El'etiria, its nearest neighbor, and niext to iteelf id 
iiftpotfi^ce. OreuSj lElt the northwestern^ ancl 
Gitfystus kt the south^easl^m 'end of the iloadj 
folklwerd^ J ^an(}^tho gom* si»^ler to wns^ might tl&ifii j^emosth. 
independencry, thd^Whol^ effectuai dominioagenev '"^"j*^"^'' 
98% resteer m\k these fow. Wdns and seditions 
ainfong ihe ^^ople probaJMij? gaf«i b<xra^ ^ the 
6a% j^oloAiel^ fi^ni A^he^,^ df which boih €baildi 
and^Eretila ^^ ^$mt«d Iftif&iken. JBteJfope tbeiianst 
F^rsia^ invasion, w^ i%Mi ti^ ^^miiteit partiictf -i ^ 
EtiboB^ tm& uiicter iStie dhu^akxk of Athens, ^^fa 
]^o^[of Itiie iti9po#d£ilct^' df^th£(t dominkN^ we* hmfk ch. 19. s. n 

ob^h^i^f^hftcyditfeB ij^iiitedi^^^^ ofthisHist. 

utonl^ ^ the A^e^ito alili^y mi^0h,iXctJyoam^4fS 
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CHAP, revolted, Athens was more agitated thMi by' the 
* — ^— ^ news of the destruction of all the best military and 
naval force of the republic, under Nicias and 
Demosthenes, in Sicily. 

: With the reduction of Athens by the Lacedas- 
monian arms, Enbcea became of course, with all 
Greece, dependent on Lacediemon; but aiter 
Conon's victory at Cnidus, it reverted a^in to 
the dominion of Athens. The rise of Thebe^ to 
eminence among the Grecian states, gave much 
occasion to division among the Euboe^ cities, but 
little to any assertion of independency. Bordering 
'^ as Kuboea was on Bteotia, divided from it only by 

a water at times fordable, the discontented under 
Athenian sovereinty would of course look to 
Thebes for patronage. Connection between some 
of tiie Euboean towns and Thebes, appears to have 
been of long standing. So early as toward the- be- 
oi.^'<»? 4^ g"*"i"g of ^6 war between Thebes and Lacedae- 
•ah^Hil' *"™^ ^^ ^*™ ^**" * P^y '" Oreus faithfid even 
to Thebes in- distress, aod fwevailing even, while a 
lAcedsemonian garrison held their citad&l. With 
the advancement theq of the Theban pow^, uod^ 
-Pelopidas tuid Epameinonda^, when Thebao pa^ 
tronage became extensively desired among the 
Grecian states, Xhebaft influence spred oyer, all 
xeii. HeL Euboea, It had beeh law 
■.4I ' Athenian democaracy:.th 
became the' leading itian 
flo preponderant and'last 
oan writwSi he bad the 
ftJ^riT^ Nevertheles8,wben the 1 

whom 
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whom the Athenian democracy had driven into 
banishment, Themisoh, in concert with the Theban 
governiJient, assisted the exiles to get possession ^nhifHiit! 
of Oropus, an Attic town on the c6nfines of Boeotia, 
which they continued to hold imder the protection 
of Thebes. Afterward, however, when Thebes 
became less able to protect and Atheps more able 
to revenge, Themison seems to have had the skill 
to make his peace with the Athenian goveminent, so 
that Eretria returned quietly to its former depen- 
dency on Athens, tho Oropus remained under the 
dominion of Thebes.* 

But when the revolt took place among the allies, 
on the eastern side of the^gean, Euboea was ripe 
for similar measure. The troublesome and danger- 
ous sea between them, however, with the command 
which the Athenian navy held in it, made com- 
munication dii&cult, and mutual support uncertain. 
The Euboeans theriefore negotiated with Thebes ; 
fallen indeed since the death of Epameinondas, yet 
still in power and reputation considerable. The 
passage of the narrow strait separating Euboea 
from Boeotia was easy. A Boeotian force was 
Welcomed by the two principal cities, Chalcis and 
Eretria ; and, tho there was, in every tbwn, an 
Athenian party, yet the revolters had the superi- 
ority throughout the iland . 

On news of this rebellion, the Athenian people 
being hastily summoned, consternation aixd dismay 
pervaded the assembly. The usually forward talk- 
ers, accustomed to accuse the best men of the 
i^public, and arrogantly to claim all political 

wisdom 
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CHAP, .wisdom and probity to themselves, fearing oow to 

'^ — .,— 1^ :be silent, yet feared to speak. Such circumstances 

invite and urge forward conscious worth. Timo- 

,thJ3us, so often the leader of the republic's forces 

fto victory, the surely of its faith in negotiafioo, 

diffident generally and backward in debate^ now 

Demost. de ihounted the sp)eaker's stand. ^ What V said he 

p.io8. * (we may perhaps trnst Demosthenes for the words, 

which he probably heard) * are the Thebans in tte 

^ iland, and is there a question wh^ should be 

^ done? Will you not cover the se& with yoar 

^ ships ? Will you not, breaking up instantly this 

/ ussembly, hasten to Peiraeusaad go aboard ?' 

This ^acrgetic address, frona a. man so re- 
spected, surprized the people into animation and 
eneiigy; for so only now could the Atheoybn 
government be directed. The .wii^Qm of the 
.Bfafe^, m cool argument). availed nothing: gobier 
:l^Bai5on were in vain applied to : the fate of the 
vepubUc d^>ended oa the popular paJsioi^ that 
OQuld be in the moment excited. Fortunat^y tiie 
s quick and just judgement of Tiiriotheus, wWch 
'Could excite the feeling that thei mottient re- 
quired, was able also to conduct it to its proper 
.end Of the animating speech, rejportod [by CMe 
-greatest of the cotemporary orators, tl^e fikitudate 
result remains reported in panegyrical strf^9 by his 
^sch. Gon<.principal riv^. ^ Oidy .five days^' aays JEschines, 
pl"^^' * after tiae Theban forces landed in dBubOBa^ the 
- * AthraianB were there. Within thirty thfe Th^feaaas 
^•were compelled to a capdtulal^^.qnid^r which 
' theyfqmtted ihe ibttid; md^the A^nj^di^pp- 
i * cracy 
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,* cracygave freedom to the Euboean towns, whiqh 

* it was the purpose of the Theban democracy 

* to ioslave.' 

We shall be aware that a Theban orator would 
have givai a diflFerent turn to his account of the 
same transactions. If his candor, or the notoriety 

jof the facts compelled him to admit all the success 
that the Athenian orator claimed for the Athenian 

. arms, he would still have asserted the good prin- 
ciple of his own and the bad of the Athehian 
democracy; he would have contended thfet the 
Thebahs, solicited by the Euboeans themselves, 

,-went to restore to them the freedom which the 

. Atbeniaas had oppres*sed. For the real character 
of the Euboean war, ' the account of Diodonts ftiay 

' ckserve attention ; ^t as he is to be iniiiled fay 
party-writers, but l^st disposed to partiality 
where the Theban and Atheniaa democracies 
were in' opposition. * The EubOeaqs,' he isays, Diod.Lifi. 

* torn by fiaction, called in, spme the Thdbans, 
/some the Athenians. War persuaded the iland, 
-*in little conflicts, Intbout .a^ny general action. 
/After much slau^ter on both sides, and war 

* carried into every paf t of the (5oxmtfy, the peoj^, 
^ hardly at length admonished by their sufffrin^, 

* $ettldl into e^^cprd/ and w^ade peace with on^e- 
' another. The Beeokmns then; withdrew, and w- 

* terfered in their ^Saiifs iuo moFe.' > 

Comq^ng this account with whart' remains koifa 

c^lfae. orators, we may g0.thepr that wljU^the Eubip^aijs 

; contentied orily among theo^^elves, the Athenian p. ^^^ 4. 

govemmeht, as we have jobserved befoiJe^ was 

Itttle itddcitous ab<Kut the mmt^ lij^cc soipe pf 

the. 
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the modem, or, rather, late Italian govemmeoti, 
as amends for the want of other Kb^rty, it indulged 
the people in that of killing oneanother. But as 
soon as the Thebans interfered, jealousy became 
at once violent. Under the wise guidance of Timo- 
theus, however, preponderancy being restored to 
the Athenian interest, the Theban troops were 
reduced to such straits, without any military acticn 
that caught much the common eye^ as to be glad 
to have means, under a capitulation, to leave the 
iland. The liberality then, shown toward the 
vanquished party of the Euboeans, is ^ilogized hy 
both the orators. Apparently the popular temper^ 
chastened by alarms and dangers^ restrakied the 
noisy adventurers in the field of oratory, and al- 
lowed a just influence to the magnanimity and 
humanity of Timotheus. It was settled, thateveiy 
town should acknowlege, as formerly, a politioal 
subjection to Athens, and, for -the benefit of pro- 
tection agcdnst each Other, as well as against 
foreiners, pay a tribute, but of fixed amoimt ; that, 
for the purpose of a regular and jiist superin- 
tendency of the general concerns of the -fland, 
every towi should send its representative td reside 
at Athens, and attend the council and assemblies, 
as occa:sion might be ; but^ for the management of 
afiairs meerly civil, each was to preserve. its former 
constitution, and its own independent administt^ 
ti(Mi. All then being highly jealous ^ on^anoliier, 
and the goveminig pdrty in every one jeakkis 
of another party anumg their fellowcitizeni^ all 
conscious of the want of a superinteikling pcmof, 
and no other mere desirable and suffidientiy 

powerfijl 
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powerful appearing, all were led to attach them- 
selves again, by a subjection in a great degree 
voluntary, to the imperial democracy of Athens. 

Thus the most pressing of the dangers, which 
had threatened the republic, was averted, and 
hope began again to soar high in the popular mind. 
Nothiilg was seen remaining to prevent the direc- 
tion of the full force of the state against the 
contumacious allies, whose resistance, hitherto so 
distressing, could not, it was supposed, then, be 
maintained much longer. They being subdued, 
not only the empire of the Athenian people might 
•resume its former extent and splendor, but. the 
public view might, with fair expectation of suc- 
cess, be extended to farther conquest. Such, as 
the cotemporary patriot Isocrates informs us, were igocr. de 
the intemperate purposes which a large part of a^o'^ "* 
the ilKjudging multitude were, at this season, led 
to hold. On the return of the forie under Timo- 
theus, from its truly glorious expedition, the city 
was given up to gladness, and the greetings oh 
the joyful occasion were still going forward, when, 
thie vain hopes of the ambitious were checked, 
any the just gratification of the more moderate 
turned again into anxiety and apprehension. 
Miniit^ift arrived from Amphipolis with the DemosA. 
al^rtning news, that' Olynthus and Macedonia 
were united in confedemcyi to carry their arms 
against thclt fdvorite colony of the Atheriian people, 
so recently recovered to their doniinion, and that 
4t must fall,' without that speedy support which 
they were sent to supplicate. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Affairs of Athens and Macedonia, from the 
Renewal of Hostility between them, to the End 
of the War between the Athenians and their 
Allies, called the Confederate or Sbcial War. 
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SECTION I. 

Alliance of Macedonia with Oh/nthus against Athsna. 
Negotiation between Athens, Macedonia and Olynthus. 
Hostilities prosecuted » Successes of the Allies. 

CHAP. TN all Grecian history there is scarcely any 
X period more interesting than that with which 
we are now ingaged, and for that interesting 
period we are almost without an antient historian. 
The SiciHan annalist, Diodorus, fuller on the con- 
cerns of his native iland, assists, for the general 
history of Greece, principally by the ground he 
affords for connection and arrangement of ma- 
terials given by others, especially the orators, but 
even for this he often fails. Occasional assistance 
we gain from Plutarch, but the orators furnish 
incomparably the richest mine. The testimony 
of an orator however must be received with 
much caution. For facts indeed, of general no- 
toriety among those before whom he spoke, his 
first object, persuaaion, would generally forbid 
gross falsehood. But, whatever he might Future to 
disguise would receive a coloring from the purpose 

. . of 
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of his argument : where he might venture to feign, 
even fiction may be suspected. Toward ascertaining 
truth, adverse orators, in the scanty opportunities 
offering, should be compared ; the course of events, 
the character of the times, the characters of par- 
ties, the character of the orator himself, his pur- 
pose in the moment, and the opportunity for 
answering him, should be considered. The task 
indeed of the modern writer, on this portion of 
history, thus becomes laborious^ and sometimes, 
from an unsatisfactory result after all labor, irk- 
some; but to do any justice to the subject it 
must be undertaken. Those who, like Rbllin and 
some others, give intire confidence to- Demos- 
thenes, may produce an amusing romance, with 
touching panegyric and invective, but their narra- 
tive will be very wide of real history '. 

The war again§tdlynthus, prosecuted with such 
advantage to Athens, while she had the benefit 
of cooperation from the Macedonian arms, had 
nearly slept since that cooperation had been re- 
pelled by the insolently injurioui^ aggression at 
Pydna. Th^ situation of Macedonia meanwhile 

was 

* One cannot but wonder in what confidence Rollin has 
repres6nted even the private charajcter of >Denio6theneS' good 
^nd even perfect. Auger, whose translation of the orators has 
ol>tained wide estimation, eulogizing, after the manner which 
is not new with the French school^ the politics of Demost 
thenes, and reckoning him a consummate patriot, admits, tho 
with professed regret, that his private character did not 
asdOrt «uth hi^ public reputation : \ le sois facb£ (he says) 

* pour Thonnpur de Demosthene^ qu'il nous ait laiss^ lui- 

* meme des preuves de sa mauvaise ' foi, & de son defaut 

* deiprhbite.* Ndt^on bi^ translation of the speech on the 
Embassy, p. 230. . j,. 
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c H 4 P. was such as could not but excite apprehension 
> and anxiety in its government, and among its 
people. After having lost Pydna, its last seaport, 
it had seen Amphipolis pass, from the alliance of ' 
Olynthus, under ttie dominion of AtJiens. We find 
Ticmoith. Demosthenes rating the importance of Amphipolis 
p. 70 & to the welfare of Macedonia very high. * While 
Uhe Athenians,' he said, ' held Amphipolis and 
^ Potidaea, the king of Macedonia could not reckon 
* himself safe in his own house/ Whai with Am- 
phipolis and Potidaea then, Methone and Pydna 
also were subject to Athens, and all the rest of the 
Macedonian coast was held by the Olynthians, 
against whom he had waged war for Athens, the 
danger to himself and to his people must have been 
great indeed. 

It was scarcely possible for two powers more 
to have interests unavoidably interfering, jealousies 
in consequence necessary and extreme, hostile dis- 
position therefore ever ready, and r^al conciliation 
impracticable, than Macedonia and Olynthus : 
they were as Scotland formerly and JEngland, or 
even worse: they must be completely united, or 
ever hostile. As then Olynthus was in a way to be 
subdued by Athens, but not to be united with 
Macedonia, and, in subjection to tiie Ath^iiiia 
empire would be still more ' dangerous than in 
independency, it seems to have been fortunate for 
Macedonigt, that the Athenian government^ by 
conduct Apparently little less impolitic than pros 
fligate, prepared the way for what was of all 
things most desirable, but otherwise moat im- 

practicable. Terms of alliance with the Mace- 

« 

donian 
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donian kingdom, which the ambition of the Olyn- 
thian leaders, in the prosperity of their confederacy 
would have scorned, were kxdsed upon, in the 
present pressure, with more complacency, Philip 
used the open opportunity. Peace was made T>»od- 1- 1«» 
between the two governments, and an alliance B.C. 357. 
followed, the express puipose of which was to ^^* ^^^* ^' 
profit from the existuig embarrassment of thfe 
Athenians, in unsuccessful war a^inst their allied, 
•finr driving them intirdy from the shores of Mace- 
donia and western Thrace. 

This alliance appears to have been a complete 
iMirprize upon the administration of Athens ; who 
seem to have depended upon the speculation, that 
friendly coxinection between Macedonia and Olyn- 
4hus was impossible. The occasion was fair for 
reproach to that jmrty which had so embroiled the 
irepublic, and great contention of oratory insued. 
Of the particulars no information remains ; but 
we find that the result was not altogether favor- 
•able to those who, by tte nefarious aggression at 
Pydna, had forced a valuable ally to become a 
dangerous enemy, Tho not driven from their 
leading situation, they were either Unable, or, in the 
existing circumstances^ fearful to follow up their 
:own measures ; which nevertheless they would not 
abandon. The decree which the toverein multitude 
was at length persuaded tb^ratify, declared, * That Dcmosth. 

* no military force should at present be diverted p.i9. 

* fit)m the important purpose of reducing the re- 
Vbellioiis. allies; but that negdtiatron Ibe entardi 

* upon for obviating the injury threatened by the 
^ Plynthians and Macedonians.' 

■cc s .' / In 
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CHAP. In pursuance of this decree, ministers were sent 

XXXVI . 

' — ;. — ^ into Macedonia; and, in return, ministers came 
of^^J^s. both from Macedonia and Olynthus. The Mace- 
P* ^^' donians appear to have been received with some 
due respect; 'but the spirit of freedom, in the re- 
publicans of Olynthus, was ill accommodated to 
the spirit of dominion in the republicans of Athens. 
These, holding the 01ynthi€ins themselves as re- 
bellious subjects, heard with scorn the arguments 
of their ministers in favor of the freedom of Am- 
DJiipolis, decreed by successive congresses of the 
TheopoHip. Greek nation. Philip's ministers are said to have 

ap. Ulpian* . , 

le Suid. proposed that the Macedonian forces should be 
withdrawn from Amphipolis, provided Pydna 
were restored to Macedonia. The Athenian ad- 
ministration however coming to no conclusion, 
yet pressing for a cessation of hostilities, Philip 
declared, in a letter to the Athenian people, if an ^ 
oration of the time, transmitted among diose of 
Demosthenes, may be trusted, ^ that he would 
* conquer Amphipolis for them *;' But the orator 
has carefully avoided notice of stipulations, which 
Philip, taught by experience, when he conquered 
Potidaea and Torone for them, would hardly fail 
now to annex to such a promise. The proposals 
however,; of which the orator has avoided an 
account, appear to have excited serious attention, 
and produced much discussion. But the party, 
bent upon war and conquest, provided that de- 
cision should be delayed, while ministers from 
the republic went again into Macedonia; >aiid, 

" tbey 

* The character 6f the oration on Halonesus, in which {in$ 
is found, will occur for future HOtice.' 
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tfaey naming the ministers, nothing was con- 
cluded'. - 

Meanwhile measures were put forward by the 
Macedonians and Olynthians for confirming their 
alliance, of the need of which the circumstances 
of their unsuccessful negoliaton at Athens had 
afforded abundant proof. In this business we find 
Philip still pursuing that system of liberality ap- 
proaching extravagance, by which we have seen 
him accomplishing his first connection with Athens, 
and persevering while Athens allowed the connec- 
tion to hold. Anthemus, a principal town of 
Macedonia, in the neighborhood of Olynthus, had 
formerly, in the early part of the reign of Amyntas, 
been among those which renounced their connec- 
tion with the distracted kingdom, to join the then 
florishing Olynthian confederacy. On the disso- 
lution 

' Should the reader, haying perchance looked at the account 
of these negotiations in RoUin's Antiei^t History or in Leland's 
Life of Philip, suppose that I have not relatM thena so fully 
and clearly as antient authorities would warrant, and especially 
that I have been deficient in exposing the wiles and falsehood 
of Philip, I would request him to look into Detnosthenes^ 
rather certainly into the origiiml, but even Leland's tr.ans- 
latioi>, and see whether even Leltmd's Demostheny&s ,will 
warrant half what is to be found ip Leland's Life of 
Philip, for which the authority of Demosthenes is there 
claimed. The .good sense, and even perspicacity which RoUin 
has shown in treating the e^rly part of Grecian history, seem 
to have been bewildered when he lost those invaluable guides, 
the cotemporary historians. For Sicilian history he has 
bowed to Plutarch^ and for Macedonian he has been imbued 
with all the venom that Demosthenes could have wished to 
infuse into the Atl^epian multitude^ Demosthenes himself is 
ho suph unfair historian. His cr;edit and the ready means for 
conviction forbad. Guarding only against the fascination of 
bis coloring, for facts necessarily of public notoriety we may 
trust him generally ; tho occasion will occur in the )sequel to 
notice jsome important and curious excej^tions^ . 1 

C C 4 
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c H,A P. lution of that confederacy it was restored to tte 

xxxvr 

« — V— ^ kingdom, of which, before its defection, it had 

Dcmosth. been a member from time immemorial. Philip 

p. Tth*^' * now, resigiing his right of dominiop, allowed it to 

become agsdn a member of the confederacy of 

which Olynthus was again the head* The 

knowlege of a jstarong predilection amcmg the 

AntheBiuntines for the Olynthian OMMiection; was 

probably among Philip's inducemetiis to ^Kh a 

concession. 

On the other hand we are told that, amoi^ the 

Amphipolitans, there was a Macedohian party of 

such fervent zeal, that they paid divine honors to 

Philip, as a hero or demigod, the lineal desmidant 

of the god Hercules. Among parties, extravi^aiHse 

is apt to be mutual : a b^immig on one side ex-^ 

cites it on the other. Where it began among the 

Amphipolitans we are without information ; but it 

Diod.i. 16. seems to have pervaded them. The party adverse 

to the Macedonian interest, holding the jprindpal 

power in the city, proceeded to violences, winch 

are no otherwise described by the historifin tfcan as 

very offensive, and giving large aind repeated provon 

cation for the direction of the Macedonian arm's 

against them. Hence apparently, piBittii^, for the 

present, the nearer concerns of Potideea, Methone 

and Pydna, the united arms of Mapedqnia a^n^ 

Olynthus were directed agaihBt Amphipoifis. 

For this interesting period nciuch of our inforr 

mation comes from ntost consummate ^polki^ite, 

. the Athenian orators; but \^f .^hd^y wai^^ *it 

i' ■ tiMteite 

^Thus L think the ot:a,t^s'^lii«lie, Aifcj&ia^^)ftb^k»i^ 
i^ii, may U, with mo9t exactness, represented. 



writers with the military knowl^, as well as the 
cancji^ ii?purtiaiity, of Thucydides aiwi Xeno- 
phon. Wq ham horw^vtar that the art of sieges 
had beett ,tnuch improved since the Peloponnesian 
Tvat. Battering c«^es, then UttJe faibwn, or, irom 
inartificial construction aad unskilful application, 
litde iefiicacioui^, wer6 now brought to coni^derable 
perfi^tldn aini into extensive use. The siege of 
Atiif^hipOlis bedog formed, by the united forces of 
Olynthus and Macedonia, under the orders of the 
Macedonian ki£^g, battering engines ware applied 
agai^t the-walls, and a breach was soon itiade. 
(Some bloody assaults IbUow^. According to 
Dtodorusy ttie town was taken by storm. The 
cotw^[K»ritry .<»^tors woards indicate a capitula- 
tion; whefe,:his purpose being to excite odium 
^^inst both Philip and the Amphipolitans of the 
Maced<^ian and Olynthiaii party^ he a^bules 
the loss of the place to treachery. The fact, as far 
ad we nrny best gather it, seems to have been that^ 
wheh, fefter rej5feated assaults at the breach, dcr 
fen6^ became at l^igt^i deisperate, the leaders ^of 
1k^ Atheman party could no l(Higer hold iheir 
aidtority over the Afony, less deeply interesled iii 
^ ewftt The ftiendfe of Macedonia and 013m* 
Ihttf ihte> forded fis those who akMie couM 
^y^rt mf^iiAw^ destiuctidn, acquired a leakiing 
b^flu^MO^ vttadltiie ^lirrenfler of bourse fdUowi^d, 
which iha locator, fieader for the Atheiiian in* 
leiefl^/eqiifmy 0f coi]Bie!caHed #eaiibfery. 

0h 1^ iicctfii<m the humanity 'and dbe inag* 

naQmopis liberalityv Kiiiich had befke shone 

jft' Phifipt^ cdDdiKtl^ iffoip a^m coi»spiei)ous. 

t Executions, 
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CHAP. Executions, SO common among the Greeks, and 
not least among the Athenians, were totally 
avoided. The violent oidy of the Athenian party 
either were banished, because they could not* be 
safely trusted in the place, or - voluntarily with- 
drew, because they could not trust themselves 
among their fellowcitizens. According to Philip's 
custom, all prisoners of war were freely dismissed. 
None of the remaining inhabitants suffered for 
party opinions or past conduct. The king's usually 
ingaging affability and civility were extended to 
all ; but those who had exerted themselves in the 
Macedonian cause were rewarded with marked 
attention. In uniting Amphipolis to the Macedo- 
nian kingdom, no violence appears to have been 
put upon its municipal constitution : it became a 
member of the Macedonian state nearly as our 
colonies, holding their several constituticms, are 
members of the British empire. 

The necessary arrangements being made in 
Amphipolis, Philip marched to Pydna. A large 
party there had remair^d attached to the Mace- 
donian connection, and with this party matt^ 
had been so prepared, that the Macedonian army 
no soona: appeared before the town than the gates 
were opened. This important place bemg thus 
easily recovered to his kingcbm, Philip proceeded, 
without delay, to employ his jnilitaiy force and 
his military abilities where the interest of his new 
allies the Olynthians most pressingly wanted 
{hem. In conjunction with the Olynthiian forces 
he formed the isiege of Potidasa. A majority of 
the peofde were enough dissatisfied' with Athenian 

sovereinty 
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sovereinty to. have renewed, long ago, their con- 
nection with Olynthusj but that an Athenian 
garrison restrained them. Presently therefore 
after the united forces of Olynthus^ and Macedo- 
nia appeared before the place, the Athenians and 
4iieir friends found themselves obliged to seek 
personal safety, by /withdrawing into the citadel. 
The town immediately opened its gates to the 
besiegers, and the citadel, being invested, was 
soon reduced to surrender at discretion. 

We have many times seen, and we shall again 
have occasion to see, how very wretched, among 
the Grecian republics, commonly, was the con- 
dition of prisoners of war, and how deplorable 
the lot of a town taken. The elder Dionysius had 
been giving examples of liberality and clemency, 
not only in forein but even in civil war, scarcely 
heard of before among the Greeks. This is so un- 
contested, that it may seem to have been in envy 
of his superior character that his reputation has 
been otherwise so traduced. Philip, who appears 
at leaust to have equalled him in nobleness of sen- 
timent and conduct, has met with nearly an equal 
share of such malice. The clearest courage, and 
extraordinary military talents, have been his un- 
disputed merits ; yet, in the checkered accounts 
of him, his generous anxiety to obviate, by a 
liberal policy, the necessity for 'using arms, so 
shines ; thi:6ugh all the clouds pf party invective, 
iJbat it seems to h«ve been' really the mare pro^ 
minent part of i)is character. Conceding Pptidaea, Demosth. 
with all its appultenai^es, to the Olynthians, he p. 19, 20.* 
was careful to require that the Athienian prisotiers AnTtocr. 

should ^^^ 
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CHAP, should be his ; aware how necessary his interference 
would be against the revenge of ttie Potids^s of 
the party adverse to Athens, wha had been held 
in a subjection so severe, that we find it marked 
by a term implying sub^tion ap{»roachii^ to 
slavery. Philip not only gave his prisoners pre- 
sfent security, but liberally supplied their wants ; 
and then, without requiring anything of the ran- 
som, which we have seen tiie repnjblics^ in their 
utmost lib«*alityto prisoners o£ war, reqioniiigftf 
oneanother, he famished conveyance for them to 
AtheiKS *. 

' Modern writers have sometimes made antient history 
wonderful, 6n the claimed authority of antient writers, wh6 
really give them no warrant for miracles. Thus Leland, 
in his Life of Philip, says, * The Amphipolitans were obliged 
' to surrender themselves to the mercy of the conqueror, 
^ whom the|r had provoked by an obstinate ^efence^ tbo, by 
* an unaccountable inconsistency of conduct, they continued 
' to pay him divine honors/ The wonder will vanii^ when it 
k observed thtre were tut least two> but racther thrtte or jieven 
four parties in Amphipolis, Diodorus, tho not always so clear 
and explanatory as might be wished, has. given here all 
Necessary explanation : Tw^ ^^ {ri» Af»fiivt*X»T£fy) .&9\SUvpUiq 

fiXetvdeuiru^ «rpo0^yf;^Oi). It is obvious that the aXkorpiof^ v^of 

^aSr^t ^ktifAtPit would hot be th^se'^who paid him divibb 
honors^ and that iht j&KKu were not those who obstinately 
resisted him. 

But, tho Leland seems to have resided bis jMgement 
-often most wecbkly to the prj^sunptuous liveliness o^ his 
Trench predecessor in thc.his.tory of t^hilip, .yet we, some- 
times fM fmm him sol>^ cntieisrm, appareimy liis ovm, 
(Which does thiia <trtdi^. ' The revolt of Pydba^? he rs^> 
*- afforded Philip a fair occasion of marching cCgainst that cit^, 
' tb reduce it to his obi(ti^ttc^. *rhe iiege wa$ ibnncd, andihe 
' Fydnfle«ii|»- ^a$Yipporte4 l|y Aiir now apvef eint' j[tlH» AAhe- 




* the terms of their capitulation were rati^e^. Philip ordered 

♦ his sdWiiri to fail xm thefti-^ihont liiercy, yi-lhtetiniiK^ 



* massacred 
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' mastacrcd a considerable number of the citizens. Dut such 
' an instance of barbarity would not, it may reasonably be 
' presumed, have bean omitted bf Depiosthenes, who repre- 

* sented all tbe actions of this prince id the blackest light ; 
' nor is it at all consistent with the tenor of his actions : for, 
' altho his humanity was, on many occaeionr, made tQ yield 
' to his policy' (even for this accusation, however, I must say I 
know not what good authority is to be found) ' yet unnecessary 
' barbarity was neither consistent with bis temper nor his 
' interest. It seems therefore more reasonable to suppose that 
' he accepted the submission of tlie inhabitants without 

* inflicting any extraordinary severities, and without dis- 
' gracing his present to the Olyntbians, to whom he nnw 

* gave up Pydna, by putting them in possession of a city d«- 
' populated, and polluted by the blood of helpless wretches, 
< who had laid down their arms and yielded themselves to hit 
' mercy.' Leland's Life of Philip, book i. sect. 2. 

It is enough iudicaied by Demosthenes that Pydna was ■ 
recovered to the Macedonian kingdom through a party 
vno^g the people, without any great efibrt in ^rms. That no 
execution of rebels, whom all law and policy would condemn, 
followed, were too much to conclude from ^e meer silence 
of one habituated, like Demosthenes, to the opeiation of tiw 
ChirI law of treason of the Athenian and othe^ surrounding; 
republics ; but that tbe report of Aristides and Libanius, if 
6ren it had such executioDS foi some ftHindation, was grossly 
eiutggerated, Leiand seems witJi good xeason to have judged. 
Demosthenes, >ho, with all his fire and vehemence, was i 
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CHAP. This prince is said, first among the Thracian 
• — ^-^ kings, to have deviated from the antient rough 
way of living qf hig natiwi, of which we have seen 
Cb. ts.1. 6. an authentic [Hcture front Xenophon, and to have 
ufihis ut. ^^j ^^ example Of a soft and enervating luxury. 
His purpose, however, altogether aeeqis to have 
been good ; he desired to improve the ignorance 
and rudeness of his people, by introducing Grecian 
science and arts ammg them. But, whether aware 
pf the gross corruption of Grecian manners, and 
the extreme-evils of Grecian politics, or habitually 
disliking confinement within the walls of a town, 
the fs,vorite scenes of his luxury, and' even of the 
conviviality, in which, after the dispositif^n of his 
nation, he delated, were llie banks of rapid 
streams among shady woods, diosen, as the ac- 
count indicates, with taste and judgement, and 
improved^ at great expence by art; probably 
Tbeopomp. Gpecisn art, having been what Greeks might ad- 
ucp^i. mire. The miafortuoe of a supervening dejrange- 
matrt of understanding, rather than any ori^nc^ 
deficietKy, seema early to have, checloed^ his im-i 
[voveiiieots and thrown his government into con^ 
fusiop. He is said to have fancied iiimgelfiiiiaQiared 
of tli& goddess Minerva, and sometimes 'to imm 
sijppo^ her his bride. Atiiens, as her' faWBrit« 
B«at, ha^ a large share ofhis' respeeS; end hia 
diwH'dcred iiha^ation led hilii' to Ineist that he 

pnnfle Sitackl. Wlt«t&er 
been rather name or title; 
Lave borae several n^ncsi 
titlei, as some of the nu 
)f&vt occa^ionetl thf -v,^rie 
<)f little consequencejithep 
^Qflfi:, either name. 
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" would wait at table upon his brother-in-law sect. 
Iphicrates, the general of the armies of her people. ^-^— v^ — * 
These anecdotes, fix)m a cotemporary, tho given ap.^Aiben. 
to the fabulous, are probably not wholly unfounded* * ^' ^' ^^^' 
Another from a far more respectable cotemporary, 
may deserve attention, as it marks both the cha- 
racter of Cotys and that of the government of the 
Grecian commercial- colonies; showing the free- 
dom of those colonies, while tributary to the 
Thracian prince, and expecting protection from 
him. Wanting money to raise a force of mercenary 
troops, Cotys applied to the rich citizens of the Anstot. 
commercial town of Perinthus, on the Proponti?, ^^^"' ** ** 
for a loan ^. This being refused, he requested that 
the Perinthians would undertake to garrison some 
towns for him, so that he might*fcrfely withdraw 
his own troops, for the service for which he would 
otherwise want the new levy. The Perinthians, 
thinking they saw here opportunity for advantage 
with little hazard, cons«[ited : ondfe in possei^ion 
of the towns, they would keep them, or be paid 
their own price for restoring them. Perinthian 
citizens accordingly marched to the several places. 
But Cotys obviated the perfidy by concealing an 
overbearing force in every town, so that the 
Perinthians, on entering, were made his prisoners. 
The plan being everywhere successfully executedi 
he sent information to the Perinthian govemmeot^ 
fliat he had no purpose of injury to them or their 

fellow- 

^ That Perinthus was among the tributary towns of the 
dommion of Cotys, is raarked by Demosthenes, in the or. ag. 
Aristocr. p. 674, 675. V 

Vo u VII. D D 
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c»AP, felldwcitizens ; if they would remit him the loaa 
^ — I — ^ he had desired, all should be released. Thus he 
obtained the money, and, on his side, was faithful 
to his bargain^ 

Cotys however was no emulator of the military 
virtues of his ancestors. When Philip invaded the 
Pitt^- Thracian' territory, if we may believe Plutarch for 
the anecdote, Cotys fled, and wrote him a letter. 
Probably Teres and Sitalces could not write. The 
simple mention of a letter from Cotys is said to 
have excited wonder and ridicule among the 
I^acedonians, already beginning to esteem them- 
selves a superior people. Of its contents we are 
no farther informed th^n that they drew a smile 
from the polite Philip, who proceeded unopposed 
to Onocarsis, cvm of the Thracian prince's favorite 
forest residences, on which much expence had 
been bestowed, and still found no resistance pre- 
pared. His object then being not to oppress, a 
^ weak prince, or conquer a wild country, but only 
to jMTOvide security for tha^t territory in the neigh- 
borhood of Amphipolis, containing mines pf th^ 
precious metals, which he reckoned, ios the Athe- 
nians had reckoned them, an appendage of )>is 
new acquisition, he turned his march to Crenida^* . 
It would be under the impressi^^ i;a.tdier of an 
opinion of posinbl^ future advf^pt^ge,. thsui in 4my 
^xp6ctet»)ii of great immedkite. pro^t^ th^t j(^bilip 
proceeded, with his usual, difci^rnment: $^ hi^ 
usual Hberality, to take measures for an improved 
management of that much coveted possession. 
Nb way (^pressing the Thasian settlers, he pro- 
vided for them the protection, •.^cH/tbeiy wi^ts 

.liY.imij 
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likely to want, against the fierce votaries of Mars 
and Bellona around them, and which they might 
be still more anxious to have against the abler 
conduct of the tribute-gathering generals of 
Athens. By incouragement, he added greatly to Diod. i. u. 
the population of the place ; and, as a pledge of ^' ** 
&ture attention, he gave it, from his own name, 
that new appellation of Philippi, under which it 
acquired fame, some ages after, through the de- 
cision of the fate of the civilized world, by the 
victory which Octavius and Antony obtained diere» 
over Brutus and Cassius. 

It was not without great expence that he im« 
proved the manner of working the mines. The 
abundance of subterranean waters, increasing a$ 
the veins of ore were pursued deeper, had con- 
fined the scanty means of the Thasians to super-' 
£cial lalxHrs, and to adventure daily less promising. 
In the wa:nt of the astcmishing powers of the steam- 
engine, which give such advantages to the modem 
miner, Philip did what might be done by the best 
mechanical art of his age, assisted by numerous 
hands. With well-directed perseverance he is 
said so to have succeeded at length, as to draw 
from his Thracian mines a revenue of a tiiouaaad Diod. 
talents, nearly two hundred thousand pounds, * ^^ 
yearly. Small as this sum appears now for gmt 
political purposes, the Thracian mines seem su|i- 
posed by some later antient writers, and have 
been more confidently asserted by some modern^ 
to have furnished a revenue sufficient to give him 
a preponderancy among tbe potentates of his time. 
But, fix)m mention of the JNfecedcNiiaii revenue^ 

D D 2 i^maining 
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* r H A P. remaining from Demosthenes, it appears that the 

vil^l^^ king of Macedonia, at least till late in hife reign, 

could not be a very wealthy prince ; and that the 

produce of the Thracian mines never made any 

very considerable part of his revenue. The cus- 

Demosih. toms of soHic scaports in Thessaly are mentioned 

OJjnth. 1.. . ^ 1. , r • 

p. 15. as an important source : even his share oi prizes 
made by his crulzers was considerable to him: 
but of the mines no notice of any cotemporary 
orator is found. Importance is attributed by De-r 

Dcroosth. mosthenes to the possession of Amphipolis, only 

p. 70. " for the security of Macedonia. Indeed it is obvious 
that, tho the produce might be considerable in the 
end, the expence, at first, would greatly reduce, 
or perhaps even overbear the profit ; and, after 
all, possibly, the plain between the mountains and 
the sea, one of the most extensive and fertile of 
that fine part of the world, when duly cultivated, 
under the protection of a benign and steddy go- 
vernment, w oiild be a more valuable accession to 
the Macedonian kingdom, than the mines at their 
utmost improvement. 

^C.357. In the next spring, while the Athenians were 
still ingjBiged in doubtful war with those Greciim 
refHiblics which they called rebellious allies, and 
^t tte same time distracted by contests of their 
Orators at home, affairs in Thessaly called the at*, 
tentidn of the king of Macedonia. We have seen 

•nihilist* '^* father, Amyntas, owing his throi^ to ids here- 
4itary interest among, the principal families of that 
». 3. productive country, and his eldest brother, Alex- 
ander, Repaying the obli^tion by protec^ng those 
families against the-tyraimy of the tftgus, Alexander 
* r 23 of 
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of Pherae. During the irisuing troubles of Mace- 
donia, tibe tagus had again extended his authority, 
among the townships where it had been reduced 
to constitutional, or perhaps narrower . than con- 
stitutional bounds. With the restoration of tyran- ' 
nical power, grievances were renewed and aug- » 
ihented ; insomuch that the crime, by which the 
tagus perished, gave general satisfaction, and a 
momentary popularity accrued to the assassins. 
But the supreme dignity, to which they suc- 
ceeded, hazardous in the best-balanced govern- 
ment, would, in the defective constitution of 
ThiBssaly, be hazardous in extreme. To carry the 
necessary authority, and hold with it popular 
favor, would require the greatest talents united 
with the greatest prudenqe. The new tagui§, 
Tlsiphonus, and his brother Lycophron, who is 
fiaid to have shared his authority, were soon 
found not less tyrants, tho far less able rulers, 
than Alexander. The Alevads, whom we have 
had occasion already to notice, connected by Ch.34.s.f. 
hereditary hospitality and intercourse of . good ^ " ' " * 
offices, and, as they flattered themselves, by blood, . 
with the Macedonian kings, looked with satisfac- 
tion toward one in whose conduct, with uncom- 
mon vigor and uncommon prudence, had been 
se?n united such uncommon liberality as in ih^t 
of Philip. They solicited his assistance, and he 
marched to their relief 

Wq have now seen too much of the Athenian 
depaocracy to be surprized that it should make 
common cause with the worst tyrants that ever 
oppressed a Grecian people. Nevertheless we 

D D 3 must 
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CHAP, must recollect that, in Athens, were always two 
"* — V — ^' or more parties, and that not all Athenians, aiui 
often not a real majority, approved the {»r(^igate 
;neasures, for which the authority of the soverein 
people was in legal course procured. Often also 
the government became, through imposition upon 
the folly of the soverein Many, so implicated, 
that the best citizens would be at a loss to decide 
between what its necessities, in the actual state of 
things, required, and what should have been done 
in circumstances of freer choice.* The power of the 
king of Macedonia, growing, in a manner, out of 
the injustice of Athens, was becoming an object 
of jealousy perhaps not wholly unreasonable. 
That party which had excited the injurious con- 
duct toward him, professing to be the high demo- 
cratical party, watchful of course of all his mea- 
sures, led the people to vote assistance to the 
Thessalian tyrants against him ; but thdy were 
Bemosdi, unable to procure effect to that vote, and none 
Diod. L 16. was sent. Diodorus, whose account receives sup- 
* port even from the hostile orator, relates what fol- 

lowed thus : * Philip,* he says, ^ marching into 

* TTiessaly, defeated the tyrants ; and acquiring 

* thus freedom for the cities, he showed a libe- 
^ rality which so attached the Thessalians, that^ 

* in all his following wars and political contests, 
^ they were his zealous assistants, and continued 
' such afterward to his son.' Tisiphonus and Ly- 
cophrcm continued to hold the chief authority in 
Pheroe ; but in Pharsalus and Larissa, the princi* 

, pal seats of the Alevads, and nearly throughout 

thfi 
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the rest of Thessaly, the king of Macedonia was sECf; 
thenceforward looked to as the protector of the ^ 
constitution of the cmintry '. 



SECTION III. 

AffaxTB qf Thrace, Different Views of Pdrties in Athens con- 
cvming Forein Interests. Measures for recovering the 
Dominion of the Thracian Chersonese, Charidemus qf 
EuhceUy Citizen of Athens^ and Son-in-law qf the King qf 
Thrace, Assassination of the King of Thrace^ approved 
and rewarded by the Athenian People, 

The Athenians had now been ingaged two years sect. 
irt war with their allies, upon terms so equal, and 
with consequences so little striking, that no ac- 
count of the transactions has been transmitted. 
Indeed the ambition and avarice of the people 
seem to have been so variously directed, in rapid 
succession, .from one object to another, as this or 
that set of orators prevailed, and occasionally in- 
terrupted in all by the momentary prevalence of 
those who desired quiet, that^ with much under- 
taken, little was or could be done. But while great 
public purposes were thwarted or neglected, each 
party would pursue its own objects, amid all in- 
terruptions and disappointments, with persevering 
ardor and watchfulness. Thus, tho the decree for ^^''* 
assistance to the tyrants of Thessaly produced 
them no assistance, and even the confederate war 
in a manner slept, yet the active spirit of Athenian 

. politics 

' Demosthenes himself has heen led to confess, in plain 
terms, Philip's assistance to the Thessalians against their 
tyrants : 0aTr«AoiV-*-gri rvv rvpatptKif owia» iSoi^^t^ • 

Olynth. q; p. 22« 
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politics was busy. That party which had em- 
broiled the republic, both with its independent 
ally the king of Macedonia, and with its subject 
allies the Chians and others, now found a new 
object to ingage a preference of their attention. 
Miltocythes, a prince, of the ^ royal family of 
Thrace, raised rebellion against Cotys, the actual 
soverein, the ally . of Athens, who had been 
honored, by the Athenian people, with the two 
most flattering presents yet in use toward forein- 
ers, the freedom of the city and a golden crown. 
Notwithstanding . thisj . and notwithstanding the 
complicated circumstances and adverse events of 
wars, in which the republic was already ingaged, 
.that party, ^which had distinguished itself as the 
war-party, persuaded the people to undertake a 
new war, in support of the rebel agamst his king, 
their ally and fellowcitiKCH. Just ground for the 
measure the able advocate of the party, Demos- 
thenes, has utterly failed to show. Nor did suc- 
cess immediately reward the iniquity. The first 
commander commissioned to put it forward, 
Ergophilus, was superseded before he had done 
anything of which notice has reached us. The 
next, Autocles, was not only soon recalled, but 
prosecuted, and condemned for deficient zeal in 
the dishonest business. Successful in a measure 
so generally gratifying to the Athenian Many as 
the prosecution of an eminent man, the party, 
were still unable to procure the appointment of a 
commander hearty in their cause. 

After that train of mysterious circumstances,, 
formerly noticed, the capture of the chief of 

mercenaries, 
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mercenaries, Charidemus, by the Athenian fle^t, sect.. 
the insuing acquisition of Amphipolis to the ^ — ^1-' 
Athenian dominion, and the honors that followed 
to the captive general from the Athenian people, 
that officer, with his band of mercenaries, had Demosth. 
passed into the service of Artabazus, satrap of J," g/j!**^'' 
Bithynia, who was in rebellion against the king of ^^^\ ^^ 
Persia. Whether then the juilitary adventurer p.3?4.t«. 

, '^ . ed. Paris. 

^as unreasonable, or the satrap faithless, disagree- 
ment arising between them, Charidemus was with- 
out means for the remuneration to his troops, for 
which they reckoned him responsible to them. 
The difficulty and- danger, immediately insuing, 
he obviated by dexterous management, through 
which he raised contribution from the towns of 
JEolia, which were within the Bithynian satrapy. 
But in a wide country, with the government hos- 
tile, tho his small numbers, with superior disci- 
pline, might resist direct assault, he had to appre- 
hend being at length starved into a submission, 
which must be destructive to him. From these 
threatening circumstcuices he was relieved by a 
new favor of the Athenian people, a decree, 
directing their new commander on the Hellespon- 
tine station, -Cephisodotus, to transport him and 
his troops to the European shore. Such a decree 
would not be the measure of the party promoting 
the rebellion against the king of Thrace, which 
On the contrary was ended by it : for Charidemus 
was taken, with his troops, into the king of 
Thrace's service ; and Miltocythes, seeing his 
rival thus strengthened, and the Athenian people 
issuing decrees indicating that he was to expect 

no 
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CHAP, no more support from them, abandoned his en- 
V — ..—^ terpnze^ 

Charidemus, who, through the force of merce- 
naries attached to him and his reputation for 
military and political abilities, had risen to be one 
of the most important characters of th^ age, was, 
Demoith. if we should believe the invective of Demosthenes, 
p.69u ^ the son of a.womati of Oreus in Euboea, by an 
p. 668. uncertain father, and began his military career in 
the lowest rank in the lowest service, a slinger in 
the lightarmed. His first eminence, alccording to 
the same authority, was in the cotnmand of a 
small pirate iship, in which lie did not spare the 
allies and' subjects of the Athenian people. The 
profits of his sHill, activity and boldness, in that 
line, inabled him to raise a considerable landfwrce, 
ready for adventure under his orders, in the cause 
of any stat6 among the almost numberless around 
the Grecian seas, which were now in the habit ojf 
employing such troops. From the silence oJf the 
orator, his vehement enemy, about any previous 
tervice^ it should seem that the first in which he 
ingaged . was the Athenian, under that highly 
respect&,blfe general Iphicrates. The same orator's 
testimony, then, still in the midst of invective, is 
positive to the advantageoii* fcircumstances already 
noticed, that, after having acted three years under 
that great tWah's orders, CHafidenius was not only 

again 

^ The orstor'fl Wdrds T^iifi»9 tdfMfiffoie #i^' v^9, Banestlu 
in Aristocr. p. 672, seem folly to. imply a decree of t^ 
{)e6ple authorizing fh^ conduct 6Jr Cepnidodouis; and siic^ a 
^e^ree ^a^Lob^udy adapUd to^MAtoee tb«t'Art|Mdr^^f Mil- 
locythesy which he attributes to a decree of the Atheniaa 
people. Or. in Aristocr. p. 655. 
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again ingaged by him for the critical service of sect. 
the siege of Amphipolis/ but trusted as his most 
confidential firiend; that his services M^ere re- 
warded, by decrees of tlie Athenian people, with 
the freedom of the city, the honorary gift of a 
golden crown, and the still more extraordinary 
£Bivor of a decree of privilege for the protection of 
his person against assassination. And tho the re- 
commendation of him to the people for the high 
trustof commander-in-chief of the republic's forces 
in Thrace was unsuccessful, yet that the very 
proposal could be ventured, for one not bom an 
Atheniim, largely indicates a superiority of reputa- 
ticMi. The esteem, which it thus appears he held 
wkh the aristocratical party in Athais, would no 
doubt asiNst to recommend him at the court of 
Thrace; and such was his estimation there, thai, 
apparently to secure his services for the support ttf 
a weak prince on a tottering throne, he received in 
marriage the daughter of Cotys, niece of tiie Wife 
of Iphicrates. 

Imperfectiy as the military and political tranii- 
actbps, of these times, have been transmitted^ 
yet the views and principles of the contendmg 
parties in Athens, remain largely indicated in ihe 
works, which we have the advantage to possess, 
'6f an Ojrator of each party, Isocrates and l^emosf 
tiienes. The party for which the former wrote, and 
with which Ijphicrates acted, adverse to the op- 
pression of sulu^ectSy and to injurious and insulting 
^easures against independent allied, proposed to 
repair, as far as might be, the error of alienat- 
ing Miacedonia, by improving the old connection 
. with 
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CUAP, with the king of Thrace, and by supporting the 
Thracian monarchy as a valuable balance against 
the growing weight of the Macedonian. But the 
other party, whose leading orator DemQstiienes 
afterward became, were not discouraged by their 
defeat. The right of the Athenian people to the 
rich dominion of the Chersonese, was a topic on 
which they were likely to be favorably heard, and 
nearly secure against contradiction, which might 
afford opening for the charge of corruption, or of 
disaffection to the popular cause. The intrigues, 
however, of the party, its orator would not dis- 
close. We can only draw conjecture concerning 
them from the events, for whichalso we are nearly 
confined to those which his. purpose in public 
speaking led him to mention. -The next transac- 
tion, of which we find notice, is, that Chaiideirius 
besieged and took two Grecian towns of the 
Chersonese, Crithote and Eleiis. The tenor of the 
orator's information sufficiently indicates that a 
party in those towns, holding correspondence with 
the war-party in Athens, had led them to rebel- 
lion against the king of Thrace, in hope of support 
from the Athenian people *''. 

Not 

■° Demosthenes^ in his oration against Aristocrates, having 
in view to incite the Athenian people to the utmost against 
Charidemus, speaks of these two towns as the last remaining to 
the Athenian dominion in the Chersonese. But the tenor of 
his f()llowing argument shows that the conduct of Charidemus, 
on that occasion, was not, at the time, considered as any act 
of hostility against Athens. Indeed it appear^ that Charide- 
mus never ceased to hold his connection with that party in 
Athens with which he had originally been connected, which 
-would not have .ventured to countenance an act of notc^rious 
hostility against the republic. But if, as is probable, a 
pqwerM party in those towns remained always connected 

with 
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Not long after this, Cotys was assassinated, in 
the midst of his court, such as a Thracian court 
might be^ by two brothers, Heracleides and inXutoir, 
Python, citizens of the Grecian town of JEnus in ^'^^^' 
Thrace. Both escaped, and both found places 
of refuge for assassins. Python went to Athens, 
presented himself to the assembled people, avowed 
tiie deed, and glorying in it, demanded the reward 
which the Athenians, universal patrons of demo- 
cracy, had been accustomed to give for tyrannicide. 
Tte motive to the crime, according to the orator, 
was private revenge for the death of the father of 
the assassins ; which however, for any thing said 
to the contrary, might have been suffered in legal 
course and for just cause. The Athenian people 
however were persuaded to adjudge th6 murder 
of the king, their fellowcitizen, to be highly meri- 
torious. They decreed the freedom of the city 
both to the bold petitioner and to his absent accom- 
plice; and they added for each the honor of a 
golden crown. Obviously the party of Iphicrates 
did not then guide the popular voice. It were 
indeed somewhat saving for the general credit 
of the Athenian people, might we believe, what 
the orator would not avow, but his account 
affords ground to suspect, that a political pur- 
pose did combine with the passion of revenge, 
in prompting to the atrocious deed, and that the 

assassin 

with that party ia Athens of which Demosthenes became the 
leading orator, this would be ground sufficient fpr his assertion, 
to the Athenian people^ that Charidemus had wronged them 
by rejdjicing towns^ frieiidly to Athens, under the dondmon of 
the king of Thrace. In the sequel we shall fipd a Charidemus 
intimately connected with Demosthenes, of which notice will 
^e taken ia its place. 
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CHAP, assassin confided in ,a party in Athens, firom whose 

XXXVI . . 

intrigues and incitement, rather than from any- 
general sentiment deliberately held among the 
people, he derived his reward. Yet, on the other 
hand, when we find the greatest orator known to 
fame recalling to popular recoUectiqn both the 
assassination and the public approbation of it, 
solemnly given in a decree of the soverein 
assenably, when we find this brought forward not 
for reprobation, but as just and solid ground on 
which public measures should be thereafter tak^\ 
it must be difficult to find apology, even for the 
people. For the orator, it may be doubtful whether 
the impolicy of his doctrine should most excite 
wonder, or its flagitiousness indignation and 
disgust. 



SECTION IV: 

• 

CephisodoCus Athenian Commander in Thrace^ Political 
Principles qf the Athenian Adntimstration. Rebellion 
incouraged in Thrace» " Admirable moral Frintiple i>f the 
Thracians, Athenodorus Athenian Commander. Pressure 
upon the young King qf Thrace. Mission qf Chabrias to 
Thrace, and liberal Composition of Differences. 

« 

pemosth. When the unfortunate king of Thrace was miit* 

mAmtocr. , ^ 

p. 674. dered, his son and legal successor^ Kersobleptes, 
was yet a boy. Those then who had persuaded 
the Athenian people to cherish and reward the 
assasskis of tiaefathter, were not slow in end^rvors 
to profit firom the weak age of the son. War with 
Thrace was not avowed ; the pressure of the con- 
f<^dera^ war apd the strength of the , opposing 

- paity^ 
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party, forbidding; but, as before against bothf sect. 
Thrace . and Macedonia, while peaceful purpose '^ — ^-^ 
was still prptended, the most injuriojus and insult- 
ing/ hostility was committed. In the wealthy com* 
mercial town of Perinthus, opportunity, such as 
before at Pydna, inviting, Cephisodotus led the 
fleet thither. Fortunately Charidemus was at hand- 
to assist the councils of the young king his 
brother-in-law; and to his abilities and superior 
acquirements the Thracians had the moderation 
and prudence to defer. He went to Perinthus; the pemwA. 
party proposing revolt there was checked, and the p. ers. 
purpose of the Athenians was defeated. Cephi- 
sodotus received then orders to besiege Alopecon- 
nesus, a town situated at the southern extremity 
of the Chersonese, and, equally as Perinthus^ 
within the acknowleged dominion of the Thraciau 
king. Nevertheless, in directing their officer to 
take possession of this town, the Athenian rulers 
did not scruple to aver that the hostility was not 
at ,all intended against the king of Thrace, but 
only agaiflst. the, pirajtes, robbers and, drowners, as 
the orator calls them, who found refuge there ". 
Charidemus, . however, judging that, within the p. ere. 
Thracian dominion the Thracian government 
sliQuld undertake the repression of wrong rather 
than an Athenian officer, marched to Alopecon- 
nesus, Cephisodotus, hopdie^s of success through 
viqj^ce, entered into negotiation with him,; and a 
tref^ty was concluded. Of the terms we havq n<Q 

ipfoppatioji, 

■* The similarity of the French professions in invading 
^gypt» and on oth«r occasions^ cannbt bttt 4)€Mr^lo tht 
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CHAP, information, except that they were dissatisfactory 
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v—..^— !» to the high democratical party, who procured the 
recall of Cephisodotus, and brought him to trial 
for his life. . To institute prosecution against the 
officers commanding the republic's forces was ixow 
become so ordinary, that of itself it seems to 
involve no reasonable presumption of anygiiilt; 
but Cephisodotus appears to stand exculpated by 
the failure of the orator to specify any objection 
to the treaty, or misconduct of any kind in his 
command, if the treaty was not objectionable. 
Nevertheless death, in the usual form of Athenian 
prosecution, was the punishment proposed in the 
ihditement; and, of the multitudinous court, a 
majority of three votes only saved his life. His 
condemnation to a fine, the delight of the Athe- 
• nian Many, to the amount of five talents, about 
a thousand pounds, his firiends were unabk to 
prevent. 

The leaders of the party, at this time governing 
Athens, which prosecuted Cephisodotus, proposed 
to oppress the infant monarch of Thrace, and 
decreed high reward for the assassiiiation of his 
^ father, are not named by antient writers, but its 
principles, should we doubt Isocrates, or did the 
facts reported leave them dubious, we learn i&x)m 
authority, utterly unsuspicious, that of the great 
S*A^^ orator who became its advocate. * The troubles 
' and jealousies of your neighbors,' we find Demos* 
thenes telling the Athenian people, * are the best 

* foundation and surest support of your pow^er and 

* dominion.' Mentioning then the frequent wars 
and unceasing discord &[ the principal Grecian 

cities, 



IV. 
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cities, be says * they are what Athens should s e c T. 
always rejoice to see.' Coining afterward to the 
consideration of the concerns of the Athenian 
people in the affairs of Thrace, he does hot 
scruple to contend, in direct terms, that Cha- 
ridemus, brother-in-law of the Thracian monarch, 
and trusted by him with the situation of his first 
minis]ter and commander-in-chief of his forces, 
should nevertheless, being also an Athenian citizen, 
4iave betrayed the king and people of Thrace to 
the people of Athens. * Charidemus,' he says, 
^ ought to have made the Chersonese yours ; and 

* not only so, but, when Cotys was assassinated, 
' he ought to have consulted you how the Thracian 
^ throne should be disposed of; and, in common 
^ with you, he should have established one king 

* or several, as yoiyr interest might require.' 
' When talents, liTce those of DemoBthenes, were 
prostituted to the purpose of so instructing the 
soverein Many of Athens, that the scepter in its 
hands should be ill wielded cannot appear won- 
derful ; nor will candor attribute the vices of the 
government to anything in the natural character 
of the people. Profligate conduct only could be 
expected, when a p6uty, avowing such prihciplesj 
carried a majority of votes in the general assembly. 
Accordingly, not only ratification of the treaty 
made by Cephisodotus with Charidemus was 
denied, biit Miltocythes, who had before taken 
arms against Cotys, was now incouraged to Re- 
sume 'them against Kersobleptes. The Euboean 
adventurer Mra& still the support of the Thracian 
monarchy. He got possession of the persons of 

Vol. VUe Es the 
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CHAP, the rebellious Miltocythes and his son. Aware 

XXXVI. 

^^^ — NT— ^ then of a deficiency in the Tbracian policy, which, 
tho highly honorable to the Tbracian cbaraqtei:, 
was of a l^ind lo be highly dangeroifs to any 
government, he committed his prisoners ta the 
custody of the Cardians. 

After observing, in the Greeks, founders of 
science and .fine taste ^unong niiankjnd^ the sfaocjcr 
ing deficiency of moral principle, and all the 
horrors of practice insuing, which so darkened 
and deformed the brightest days of that illustrir 
ous people, it is a phenomenon equally surprizing 
and gratifying, a meteor, not surely out of tiie 
course of nature, yet seemingly out of all analogy 
within human comprehension, that we find anK)ng 
the barbarian Thracians : enemies of science and 
useful industry, votaries of the horrid imaginary 
deities of war and rapine, they held, in opposition 
to the Greeks, principles of the pujre^ t jBpr^l^ 
and humanity, and carried theni in prac^pOj ey^ 
to, excess. ^ Charidemus kncjw,' says the sjyjje 
great orator who has reported with- compl%- 
cencj the murder • of Cotys, and the bom^r&^rjso^ted 
by the Athenians to his, assassins,; ^th^t, had 
^ Miltocythes been surrendjer^d to ^rsobleptes^ 
^ his life w;0uld have been, se^Uri^: bbca;i7S« 

* TH? LAW OF THE THR4,CIA'^S F>pi^^^^)8. Tp 

^ KILL oNEANOTH^^i^/ :T\\e Xbraqjani^ it ; agr 
pears, npt, only, abhorred th§t| flagj^oiw. fin^. be^ 
assassinatiopj sq familiar aqipn^ thp.. n^o^^ppli^^ 
of the Greeks,, but ^l killing of tbo^i#ifi,hfti 
b^Dt ODCi^ adflfiiUcd to firienittsbipj so4fe^#)i*» 
tirea^p, ftgaio^t jth?^. stPfte: dfdj.aol^Jn :^^^M 
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justly capital punishment. Nothing can be found, 
in the history of mankind, more honorable to 
human natm'e ti^an such principles, followed up 
by such practice, among such barbarians. Those 
eulogies of Scythian virtue, which might otherwise 
appear extravagance of fancy, imagined, by Greek 
and Roman writers, only for the purpose of re- 
proaching, with more powerful effect, the profli- 
gacy of their own polished ages, seem thus in no 
small degree warranted. From such barbarians 
may seem to have been derived that generous 
spfarit of chivalry of later times, which held it 
meritorious to seek combat everywhere, yet a 
sacred duty to spare the lowly and relieve the 
oppressed; and from such barbarians, could we 
trace our origin to them, we might be proud to 
derive our stock. 

Whether Miltocythes was really more criminal 
or unfortunate, we are without means to judge ; 
any farther than as the support of a considerable 
party, among the Thracians, might speak in fkvoir 
of his prctebsions, and, on the contraty, the total 
omission of so able an advocate as Demosthenes to 
state them, implies their deficiency. The conduct 
of Charidemus, however, appears to have -been 
prudent ; and nothing, even amid the orator's in- 
vective, affords fair presumption thait it was in any 
point unjitetifiaWe. To hate shocked the gene- 
rous principles of the Thracians, by delivering 
Miltocythes to the executioner, would have been 
impolitic ; but to have allowed the means of re- 
neming attempts against the actual government, 
Would have been to betray the Irigh trust confided 

'- V-' "" E E 2 to 
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^CHAP. to him. The Cardians, to whoift he committed his 
"— -V — ^ illustrious prisoners, were distinguished for perse- 
vering assertion of their independency, against all 
claim of dominion of the Athenian people. Only 
obloquy would thus be earned from the Athenian 
orators ; but it seems to warrant the presumption, 
that the Cardians would not acknowlege the sove- 
reinty of the Thracian kings but upon liberal terms. 
It were however too mugh to expect that they 
should be wholly free from the drdinary vices of 
the republican Greeks. In revenge apparently for 
the purpose of reducing them under the subjec- 
tion which they abhorred, or perhaps judging it 
necessary for tlie prevention of so great an evil, 
they put Miltocythes and his sons to death. We 
have the account only from the great orator, who 
adds that the execution of those princes was ren- 
dered shocking by circumstances of studied cruelty. 
Too consistent however as this is with what we find 
ordin^ among the Greeks, it should perhaps not-^ 
be admitted without some allowance for the ob- 
vious and avowed purpose of the oratipn, to in- 
cense the Athenian multitude against those who 
had disapproved the patronage granted to Milto- 
cythea, and the honors to the assassins of Cotyd. 

'Tl)e party in Athens, however, which had so 
perse veringly coveted the d9mmipn of the Cher- 
sonese for the republic, or for themselves, was ho^ 
by the death of Miltocythesj deprived of resources. 
The branches of the royal fapaily of Thrace were 
numerous ; and most of them, like Seuthes soA 
c>. ti3.&.6. of Sparadocus, known to us through, the service 
"of Xenophon under him, appear to feave hdd 

a|)paQages» 
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appanages, such as those of the Macedonian sect. 

princes, by which they might be formidable to v — \^ * 

tlie king on the throne. Two of the blood royal Demosth. 
of Thrace, Berisades and Amadocus, were con- p. 624. ^^"^ 
nected with Athens by marriage ; a sister of the 
former being wife of Athenodorus, an Athenian, 
and two sisters of the latter being married to 
Bianor and Simon, Thracian Greeks by birth, but 
adopted citizens of Athens''. These were now 
excited to rebellion against Kersobleptes. What 
hopes were held out to them we do not learn, but 
we have explicit information of the purpose of the p- ^^* 
ruling party in Athens, from the great orator who 
became one of its leading members. It was, first, 
that Athens should gain the sovereinty of the 
Chersonese, and of all the Grecian towns, as far.P-^'^^- 
as the Euxine, and then that even the wild re- 
mainder of the extensive country should not be 
given ta the two friendly^ princea, but divided 
between all the tiiree;, that so, through their se- 
parate weakness and mutual animosity, all might p* ^5*- 
be always dependent on Athens. 

To carry this purpose into execution, the party 
obtained at length the appointment of a com- 

mander- 

" Leland has supposed, I know not on what authority, that 
Berisades and Amadocus were younger brothers of Kerso- 
bleptes, and iiititled ta divide the sovereinty of Thrace with 
him. It is amply marked by Demosthenes, 'that they were 
not so nearly related, either to Kersobleptes or to Ifeach other; 
nor am I aware of anything in an^ antient author to warrant 
the supposition that the kingdom of Thrace was legally so 
divisible. Younger brothers of Kersobleptes could iioT them- 
selves have managed any such contest with him; for Demos- 
thenes expressly says (or. in Anistocr. p. 656,) that Kerso* 
bleptes was a boy when his father was assassinated. 

£ £ 3 
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CHAP, mander-in-chief zealous in their cause, Athene- 

"XXXVT 

V — V — ^ dorus ; apparently him who had married a sister 
of the Thracian prince. They feared howev^ to 
press their interest with the people so far as tp 
ask the service of Athenian troops ; and, if they 
obtained any money, it was in very inadequ?tte 
amount A fleet, the wealthy as usual being 
charged with the equipment, was readily granted. 
For raising and maintaining a landforce,' they pro- 
bably hoped that the influence of an Athenian 
general, and the zeal with which Bianor and 
Simon and Berisades and Amadocujs would sup- 
port him, might suffice ; so that they might have 
the credit of making a great acquisition to^ the 
Athenian empire, free of cost to the people. The 
measures seem to have been ably concerted : a 
large force of mercaiaries wfis raised ; and Kerso- 
bleptes was so pressed, that he was reduced tQ 
treat abo\it the surrender of Jh^ dominioQ of the 
Chersonese to Athens, and a division of the re- 
mainder of his dominions. If thie orator mig^t 
be believed, the treaty was concluded. But from 
the sequel it appears probable that,, increase of 
troubles arising for the' republic, Charidemiis 
found opportunity to protract the negotiation. 
Evidently no surrender had been made, either 
to the Athenian repubjic^ or to the Tbraciaij 
princes, when the want of pecuniary supplies, 
w^hich we bave seen, in better times, crippling or 
deranging the measures of the greatest Athenian 
commanders, so disabled Athenodorus, that he 
SAriltSir. ^^1^ neither command nor persuade his troops 
p. 677, to continue their service. This being once kno\ra 

to 
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to Kersobleptes and Charidemus, no surrender 
was likely to follow. 

The sudden and total failure of the expedition 
tinder Athenodorus, after great hopes raised, ap- 
pears at least to have assisted to produce a change 
of men and measures in the government of Athfens. 
The sway reverted once more to that party which, 
with Isocrates and Xenofihon, always reprd- 
bated a policy oppressive to allies, and injurious 
to a:ll neighboring powers. Chabrias was sent, 
without any new force, to take the direction of 
the repuWic's affaiirs in Thrace. He found Kersb- 
bleptes and Charidemus, as Demosthenes himself pemosth. 
confesses, disavowing the treaty pretended to p. 677. 
have been concluded by them ; but disavowing 
equally any purpose of enmity to the Athetiian 
people, and professing, on the contrary, a readi- 
rife^s and desire to renew alliance upon any eqiii- 
tkble terms. Chabrias meeting ihem with only jrist 
viewi^^ a treaty was presently concluded. What 
advantages were stipulated for Athens, the oi^tor, 
- kfe ihe itesty was managed by those adverse to his 
pariy, would not say ; but he has mentioned as 
inatter for complaint, as of injury to the Athenian 
people, that the dominion of the Chersonese, with 
the undivided sovereinty of Thrace, remained to 
Kersobleptes. 
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S E C T I O N V. 

Slowness of the Athenians in ike Cof^cderate War^ Expedition 

vnder Chares : Death of jChabrias, Characters bf Chares 

and of the Athenian People. Offensive Operations of the 

' Allies Exertion of the Athenians, Relief of Samos. Trial 

of Timotheus and Iphicrates. 

CHAP. When the affairs of. Thrace were thus, for the 
^^ — w — ^ present, composed, the confederate wcir stiU held 
a threatening aspect. The states^ combined to 
resist the sovereinty of the J^thenian people, had, 
not without some thought and preparation, in- 
gaged in a contest in which failure, as from all 
experience they must expect, would bring a lot 
the most severe. Ships, such as the antients 
used in war, being soon built and eqijiipped, 
they had raised a fleet capable of balancing the 
naval power of the imperial republic, and disput- 
ing with it the command of the JEgean. At 
Athens, on the contrary, hitherto, through the 
opposition of opinions, the contention of parties, 
and the fluctuation of a commanding influepce in 
the; general assembly, decrees for the prosecution 
of the war were slowly, inten'uptedly, and ^.t last 
defectively carried into execution. To repair and 
augment the fleet, and to ingage mercenary troops, 
would be necessary ; while the existing force could 
ill be spared from the important business of awing 
the remaining allies and subjects, and preventing 
Diod. 1.16. farther defection. Enterprize therefore, through 
61. io5. |. the first year, was confined to depredations on 
commerce,^ and invasions without view beyond 
plunder. 

At 
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At length, after the establishment of peace with sect. 
Thrace by Chabrias, some serious consideration, . ^;„ .." 
among all men, of the waning state of the repub- 
lic's affairs, appears to have led to a coalition of 
parties, apparently through concession of the mo- B.C.357. 
.derate to the high democratical, or war-party; °'' ^^^- J- 
Chares, the most eminent officer of that party, 
was appointed to the command ; Chabrias con- 
sented to serve under him '*, and it wa& resolved 
to carry attack first against Chios. 
. Assistance m«eanwhile for the Chians, from their 
confederates, was ready ; and so powerful, that 
the meditated blow must be rapidly struck, or it 
would be obviated, and before invasions and sieges 
could be undertaken, the command of the sea - 
would be to be vindicated. The landforce, under 
Cliares and Chabrias, being small, the cooperation 
of the fleet was necessary to any measures against ■ 
the city of Chios. The resolution was therefore 
taken to force the -way into the harbor. In this 
enterprize Chabrias led ; and,,^pt being duly sup- 
•pprted, he was overpowered. Others, ingaged with 
him, found personal , safety by throwing them- 
selves into the sea. Thinking this an example at 
all risk to be discountenanced, Chabrias refused 
to quit bis ship, and fell fighting. The loss of the 
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CHAP. Atbenmns, beyond the valuable life of Chabrias, 
appears not to have, been great, but the enter- 
prize wholly failed, and, in the course of that year, 
nothing farther of importance was attempted. 

Wanting a regular history of this time, it may 
be gathered, from the scattered information re- 
maining, that the loss of Chabrias to the republic, 
in its existing circumstances, was as great as that 
of one man could easily be**. Tlie Roman n 
biographer seems justly to rank him among the 
jSi'st characters that Greece had produced. Aris- 
totle has left fin anecdote indicating the exalted 

c- ^0- estimation in which he was held, and which yet 
had not securefd him against a criminal prosecu- 
tion. Even Demosthenes has been led to high 
eulogy of Mm ; and it is remarkable that, in an 
age of such licentiousness, and such Violence of 
party-spirit, detraction of him is found frohi fione; 

Whilfe 

*' Diodorus has related Ihe death of Chahrias among 
events of the first yeai'^f the confederate war, Ol. 105. 3. but 
tbis is hardly to be reconciled with nrhat ^e have from the 
cotemporary orator concerning the transactions of Chabrias 
in Thrac'e. Indeed Diodorus seems often, in reporting matters 
Wkmm$n\y, to b4ve gone on beyond th6 year of which he was 
particularly treating. Thus we shall shortly find him, in 
regard to the siege of Methone, stating its beginning perhaps 
III the proper pkce^ but plt>ceeding IftiBftediatcfly 16 Tthtte 
its concluftifon, which probably did not happen till the next 
year, when, he again relates the same story more circum- 
iftantially. For aH such mattiers I tifiiss, iti this part o£^ the 
liistory, my valuabfe assistant for them iW the' former part, 
ffenry Doawefl. Reiske's gleanings of chronology are kttife 
satisfactory r Coft^essi hunt indicefn, 66 days, ex obsertatis 
ScAotti, Sf Comnit Sf^ Tayhri, in schedk, Vhiijer^e ptcemonen" 
dum dnco Aos'tres aucfores inietdufn in annis dis&&par€ ; aUii 
eadem e'oenta vetustiom anno, aliis junior d facientibits. Ob- 
serving then diat the Atiic ye&f bjg^'"^ at miidiiuMmer, he 
•Btiyg; those writers may seenb tb diffS By d'y^a(i^,'wfreii tfiey 
re^y difiTer only by a month. 
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tvhile of Chares, whose associate and advocate 
Demosthenes aftisrward became, no good remains 
reported eyetfi by his owp party. Favorite as he 
wa^ of the multitude, and always the most eminent 
military n^an of tbe hi^ democratical party, yet 
we find him vehemently decried by those later 
writes wiio have favored that party ; while his 
opponents, mt Chabrias oiily, but Timotheus and 
Ipl^icK^tcs flsb, have received from them large 
eulogy. It isi to the candor of Xenophon that the 
character of Chares is indebted for refutation pf the 
sarcasm, which Plutarch has not scrupled to attri- 
bute to Timotheus, * that Chares was fit only to be 
* a baggage-carrier/ Xenophon describes him, in ch.28.8.s. 
his service in Peloponnesus, during the Theban oftJ»»i^t- 
war, an act^ve^ enterprizing, brave, and able c^cer. 
Le^s equal to greater commands, he was, nev^- 
tlieless, according to the observation of a coteoi- 
por^ry writer, more niade for the times than h\i xheopomp. , 
more virtuous^arid higher-gifted opponents. It wtas 1 12. c. s. 
probably not a discovery peculiar to Chares, that, 
in>e At^^^^ia? service, real merk little fiwaad it« 
jqst i^ewar^ or cr^it - but he, less than most others} 
ijcruple4 tQ take advantage of the , vactes^ of the 
Atti^pi^r^ goyemiRent; careless of the duties of 
Goi?ama,iiid, i^dvilging himself to excess in tbegc^n 
^tipn^ it might furnish, and dttigent prmcipaHy • 
|if^ wati^ingand flattering the fancies and pass^lsois 
fif ^^ pwple. . fe figure, in bodfly str«igtfa^ and in 
sp^q9u§ness of .conversation, supported by bokfi- 
ne$s of manniB?, he confessedly excelled* Cone* 
fident t;hus ini his power to maintab popular 
fayor^ he even mad^ a paf ade of luxury, carrying 

about 
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CHAP, about with him, on forein command, a train of 

XXXVI 

^ — V — ^ musicians, dancers, and harlots. Public money 
and private fortune he spent- freely together, on 
the ministers of his pleasures and the supporters 
of his conduct, the leading orators, framers of 
decrees, and all who gave .their time to the courts 
of justice. Thus not only he obviated resentment 
of his profligacy, but became and' remained, 
longer perhaps than any other since the great 
Pericles, the most popular man in Athens. • * And 

* this,' says the same cotemporary writer, the 
Chian Theopompus, * was no more than fair ; for 

* just so the Athenian people live themselves. The 

* young men pass their time in hearing music and 
f conversing with prostitutes : the elder in playing 
*. at dice, and other such dissipation ; and the 
^ people, whose imperial voice disposes of the 
^' pubjic money, require more for public banquets 
^ and distributions of meat, than remams for all 

. * public services.' 

With such claim for public favor, Chares, not- 
withstanding his failure at Chios, remained eom- 
mander-in-chief of the republic's forces. Zeal, 
however, for the. prosecution of the war, seems to 
have become less general, and exertion in con- 
sequence deficient. The allies meanwhile were 
B.C. 356. active. In the next spring, while Chares had only 
T>{od7tt6, sixty ships, they put to sea with a hundred, and 
••^- proceeded to offensive operations. Imbrus and 

Lemnus were ilands allowed, even by the peace 
of Antalcidas, to remain under the dominion of 
Athens; These they plundered, and then pro- 
ceeded against Samos, perhaps the richest of the 

republic « 
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republic's remaining tributaries. The critical cir- 
cumstances of the commonwealth then either pro- 
duced a renewal of the coalition, or gave it new 
vigor. Iphhcrates and Timotheus consented to 
serve with the favorite general of the multitude. 
If we should trust the Latin biographer, Menes- Corn. Nep. 
theus, son of Iphicrates, who had married a I^iphicn* 
daughter of Timotheus, was appointed to the 
command, and the illustrious veterans inibarked 
vrith him, only to assist with then- advice. It ap- 
pears howver that responsibility, and of course 
effectual command, rested with them. Sixty tri- 
remes were rapidly equipped, and hastened, under 
their orders, to join the fleet of equal number 
under Chares. 

' The fleet of the allies then would no more quit 
the harbor of Samos, hut lying there, assisted in 
the prosecution of the siege. The Athenian com- 
manders, judging attack upon it in its station too 
hazardous, sailed for the Hellespont; which, of 
two desirable events, could hardly fail to produce 
one : if the enemy followed, Samos wdiild be re- 
lieved; if they did not, Byzantium might be 
assailed, weak in the absence of its principal force 
at Samos. The result answered expectation. The 
course taken by the Athenian fleet was no sooner 
ascertained, than alarm, in some degree pervading 
the allies, was among the Byzaiitines vehement ; 
and it was quickly resolved by all, to postpone 
enterprize against their enemies, for protection of 
their friends. 

They reached the Hellespont before the Athe- , 
nians had entered it, but found them in a situatioti 

to 
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to dispute the passage. It happened tlmt the wibd 
became violent, yet not adverse to their cotnrse^ 
which they resolved, at aU hazards, to putsne ; 
the disturbance of the elements, if it should not 
became extreme, being favorable for their purpose 
(rf progress, and adverse for that of the enemy t6 
prevent it. The storm then did increase^ so thAt 
Iphiarates and Timotiieus concurred in e^plnmev' 
tli^t the danger of attempting action overbore all 
r^asotiable hope of advants^ from it Chares 
held, or affected afterward to have held, a con»- 
trary opinicm. Action however was avoided, and 
the enemy passed up the Hellespont, molested 
only; by the storm. The project against Byzantium 
was then necessarily abandoned, but the ^eat 
object of the reifnforcement for tiie fleet, the relief 
of Samos, was fully accomplished. 

Nevertheless Chares, thinking the opportunity 
favorable for ruining his coUegues, whom he €oi»- 
sidered as his rivals, resolved to use it. In liis 
letters to the sovcrein people, he avei*r©d that the 
enemy's fleet would have been deatonoyed,- but fiar 
the failtre of Iphicrates and Timotiieus in rfieiir 
obvious duty. The suspicious and irritable^ mul- 
titude was' inflamed: Timotiieus and Iphicrat^ 
were recalled, and put on trial for their li^^es. We 
have an anecdote from ArisfeotJe, impiyii^g the 
conscious integrity of Iphiprates, and the notori- 
ous profligacy pf his opponeiit: * My speech,' 
said the veterah genoraJ, whoserhetorical talents 
are noticed by Pionysius of Halicamassus, * noust 

* take itavmyliirQii^ the, middle of the actions of 

* Ghates.' But whfea a party rpurpefeie was to he 

served, 
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served, calumny of e^^ery kind was vented by the 
accusing oi».tors, with a licentiousness of which a 
conception can be gathered only from perusal of 
their extant works. Aristopbon, who conducted 
the prosecution, averred that the accused generals 
had taken bribes from the Chians and Rhodians. 
We find it. asserted by a later orator, that Timo- Dinarch. 
theus confessed having received money ftom the oemoith. 
Lesbians. He would however hardly confess a 
dishonorable transaction. It was ordinarily in,- 
cumbent upon Athenian commanders to find sup- * 
plies for the force under them, by taking money 
wherever it could be obtained. Such courts then 
as those of Athens could not always enter into 
very accurate examination, and would not fdways 
require the most regular proof Bold assertion 
would sujffice to excite suspicion, and suspifiioa 
often, even wh^re party-views did not warp^ 
would suffice to decide the vote. Not in th^e sovGr 
rein assembly only, but in the courts ^of jusjtice * 
also, fireedom of spwch was always liable-to , be 
overborne by the turbulepce of party. Against 
such injustice Iphicrates is s^id to have pro- 
vided himself in a way„ which the licentiousness 
only of democracy could admit, and only the PoJy»n. 
profligacy of democracy could in any degree jus- 9. ^9. 
tify. Some daring youths, whether of low or high 
rank is not said, but known favorers of his cause, 
attended the trial, with daggers under their cloaks^ 
which they managed to show, so far as to inti- 
midate his opponents. We have seen exactly the ch.«i.9.«. 
same thing practised under the tyranny of the ° " "*' 
Thirty, and may very possibly have been repeated 

' in 
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G H A P. in the lawlessness of the following democratical 
^- — V — ^ sovereinty . But in attending to such stories, even 
where the fact may be perfectly credible, we must 
guard against the coloring which may be given, 
by a cotemporary, through party interest or pre- 
judice, and, by a late writer (and it is from a very 
late writer among the antients that the story in 
question comes,) through utter inexperience of the 
character of republican times. The result of the 
trial however affords some presutnption in favor 
^^hS!'* ^^ ^^^ report. Iphicrates wds acquitted; while 
&Tnnoth. Timotheus, than whose reputation hardly a purer 
<Jc|egat. has been trtosmitted from antiquity, and who, if 
the^ averration of JEschines to the Athenian people 
ly&s not exaggerated, had, in the course of his 
long services, added to the republic's empire 
seventy-five cities, of consequence enough to be 
represented by their several deputies in the as- 
seiiibly of the allies, was condemned in a fine of 
nearly - twenty thousand pounds sterling. This 
operating as a decree of banishment for life, he 
spent the remainder of an honorable old age at 
Chalcis in Euboea '^. 

'^ Diodorus speaks of' Timotheus and Iphicrates, without 
discrimination, as condemned to pay many talents^ not 
specifying the sum, nor mentioning any consequence. But 
the acquittal of Iphicrates, positively asserted by Nepos, 
receives confirmation from Demosthenes, in his oration 
against Aristocrates, so far at least as to show that he was 
not driven into banishment ; and the bi&grapher's account is 
farther supported by the cotemporary orator, Dtnarchus, who 
4i«ntions the amount of the fine on Timotheus. Dinarch. 
or. adv. Demosh. p. 1 1. t. 4. or. Gr. ed. Reiske. 
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SECTION VI. 

Deficient Supply to the Armament under Chares, Irregular 
Measure of the Armament. Peace mth the Confederates, 

Th e political victory of Chares was, for the mo- s EC t. 
ment, decisive : he remained sole commander of ' — ^ — ' 
the great armament on the Asiatic station. But ^ ^^ ^ 
that great armament, of which the landfqrce was oi. loe. i. 
wholly mercenary, wanted great funds for its sup- 
port; and his friends at home either dared not ask 
the people for supplies, or could not obtain them. 
He was therefore to find them, in the way to 
which we have seen the most renowned com- 
manders before him driven, often to the great 
interruption of the public service, by exactions 
from any states weak enough to be readily com- 
pelled to pay them, -or, like Athenodorus lately, 
he must dismiss his forces. But those allies who 
had principally supplied former commanders, were 
now the enemy, to contend with whom the sup- 
plies were wanted; and to dismis.s his forces 
mould have been to ruin at once the public 
service, the power x>f his party, and his own 
greatness. 

An extraordinary resource happened to occur. 
The satrap of Bithynia, Artabazus, who$e rebel- 
lion against the king of Persia Charidemus had 
assisted, was now again threatened with over- i>»^^Ji6- 
bearing numbers, marching from the interior pro- 
vinces. Report made them seven hundred thousand 
fighting men. Hopeless of resistance with any 
barbarian force he could collect, Artabazus saw 

Vol. Vir. . Ff his 
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CHAP, his only safety in Grecian troops, could he obtain 

XXXVI < •' •'^ , '■ 

* — V — '-^ them timely- in sufficient number. Need thus 
pressing, probably his offers were high. The 
temptation sufficed for Chares, who, with the 
whole armament placed under his command for 
the reduction of the rebellious allies of the Athe- 
nian people, went to Bithynia to assist Artabazus. 
Demosthenes, who became afterward the leading 
orator of the party of which Chares was the prin- 
cipal military character, bound to apologize for 
his friend, has been reduced to plead his deficient 
authority over those he was appointed to com- 
' mand, and even to hazard imputation against the 
Athenian people. In the failure of remittances 
Demosth. from home, he says, it was impossible to return 
p 46. the unpaid end starving troops; they would go 
into the satrap's service, and Chares did not lead, 
but was led by them. The historian Diodorus^ 
following probably some elder writer, calls it a 
very irregular measure '^. Chares however did 
not disappoint the satrap's hope, or his own. The 
Diod. royal army was defciEtted ; and the aiiiount of i*e- 
Theopomp. ward for the important service inabled him il 
\. i-i. p.264. conciUate so many orators, arid so to gratify fbt^ 
Athenian people with sacrificial suppers, ttiat 
he obtained, not pardon, but approbation and 
applause. 

In this extraordinary state for a governmi^t to 

exist in, alarm arose for all Greece, but especially 

for Athens. Report came that great naval pro- 

• paration was making by the Persian government 

in the harbors of Phenicia. The purpose was not 

declared, 
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declared, but it was said that the great king, in- sect. 
censed at the support given to rebellion in bis ^ ^ ^ ' ^ 
dominion by Charidemas, but more especially af- 
terward by Chares, would s&ad his Phenician fleet, 
of three hundred ships of war, to assist the r^ 
volted - allies of Athens against their oppressors, 
and revenge the Persian name for tl^ defeats 
fbrmerly suffered from the Athenian arms. 

Under this disadvantagieous impression n^oti- ^socr- d« 
ation was opened vwith the bostite cpflfederates, p. i86. 
who seem to have made no difficulty of entering 
into treaty. Minbters from . their several states p- i^a. 
came to Athens, and a decree of the Athenian 
people authoi'ized n^otiation with them. All the 
better men of the republic, and men of property 
in general, desired to use opportunity, thus far 
qjened, for mating peace with all powers, with 
whom the repuMic was at war, and putting an 
end to the system of war ^ and troubles. But 
Chares, and the orators his associates, had ac- 
quired such command over the Many, that none 
in opposition to them cc»dd speak in the general 
assembly. Disapproving voices, and the tumult pifi8.i7j. 
of overbearing numbers, prevented their being 
heard. Denied, by this vicdence, their right of 
addressing ti:^ soverein assembly in the wasy 
which the constitution prescribed, the .peaceful 
recurred to the resource, with us so familiar, of 
circulating their <Dpinions and arguments among 
thie public by pamflets. In earlier times, as we 
have ^formejfly seen, when writing and reading ch. 4.s. s. 
were^less familiar, poetry was commcwaly. used for ch.iif'sfi. 
,,sijch purposes. Now the form of an oration, such ch.ie'^sd 
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CHAP, as might be spoken from the bema, was preferred: 

XXXVI • , 

^^ — -V— ^ and Isocrates in tliis crisis published his oration 
intitled ^ On Peace j' for its matter one of the most 
mteresting, as it is also one of the most ingeni- 
ously composed, and most exquisitely wrought 
and finished, of any remaining firom him ''. In 
this publication, managing argument with much 
art and delicacy, and introducing public facts to 
support it, he proceeds by degrees to stroi^ im- 
putation against those, whom he describes only as 
having possession of the pubUc ear, and the direc- 
tion of the affairs of the commonwealth. Bad men 
he calls all: notorious drunkenness he mentions 
of some, and peculation he repeatedly imputes to 
isocp. de them generally. ^^Ruin,' he says, 'must come 
p. 178. 'iipon the commonwealth, if counsellors and 

* measures are not changed. The decree just 

* made conceniing peace will avail nothing, un- 
^ less a general reformation follow. Peace should 

* be made, not with the Chians, Rhodians^ Coans 
' and Byzantines only; but witii all mankind ; and 
' not upon the terms now offered for your eoi^i- 

* deration, but upon the liberal principle formerly 
^ established by the king and the Lacedaemonians^' 
(the convention commonly called the peace of An- 
talcidas,) ' requiring that all Grecian states should 
' be independent, and garrisons of the troops of 

p. 184. ^ other states allowed nowhere. Not justice only 
' but the republic's interest requires it. Were we 

\ ^just 

*' The oration on Peace has been a favorite of Dionysius (»f 
Haliearnas8U6, who has chosen it for exemplification of the 
author's powers and best manner in political discourse^ in 
preference to the more artificially adorned compositions of his 

earlier age. 
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just to Others, we should neither have war with sect* 
Kersobleptes for the Chersonese, nor with Philip ^ — ^. 
for Amphipolis; but when they see us never ^ 
contented with what we possess, but continually 
grasping at what does not belong to us, they are 
reasonably fearful of us for neighbors. Opportu-, 
nity is abundantly open for increasing the power 
and wealth of the republic in better ways. 
Colonies might in many parts be established, 
as many have been, without injury to any ; and 
this would more become those ambitious of 
being esteemed the first people of Greece, than, 
what now is the favorite purpose, to be eminent 
by making continual war with hired troops. Far 
from such extravagance, it should be our care ^«°cr. de 
not only to make peace, but to maintain it. But p. 186. ^ 
this will never be till we are persuaded that quiet 
is more profitable than disturbance, justice than 
injustice, the care of our own than grasping at 
what belongs to others. Of these things,^ never- 
theless, none of your orators has ever dared to 
speak to you, while, on the contrary, some have 
not scrupled to contend that, tho injustice may p. ^^o- 
be shameful, yet it is profitable, and even neces- 
sary ; that uprightness, honorable indeed, is how- 
ever a starving virtue, beneficial to others rather 
than to its owner. It were easy to show such 
arguments as false as they are disgraceful ^°. 
^ The popular passion now. is to command all p- i^^ 
* the world, and yet avoid arms ; committing the 

* honor 



** We shall however in the sequel find Demostbenes avowing 
these maxims. 
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honor and isafety of the republic to vagabonds, 
deserters, runaways for all crhnes, ready always 
t6 leave our service for better pay in any other. 
Hence we are obliged to indulge such miscreants 
as if they were our children. If ccrnifdaint c#mes 
to us against them of rapine, violence, every kind 
of disorder, not only we do not result their 
misconduct, but rather seem amused with it; 
and while in want, many among us, ourselves of 
daily necessaries, we oppress our allies with ex- 
action of tribute to pay these common enemies 
of mankind. Those of our forefathers who made 
themselves most obnoxious by theii: ambition, 
went to war however with a treasury alJle to 
support it, and they carried arms themselves ; 
but you, poor as you are, and numerous as you 
are, will, like the great Icing, have your hired 
armies. They, when they sent out a fleet, em- 
ployed foreiners and slaves to pull the oar, ilnd 
themselves^ took shield ^nd spear ; but now 
those who aspire to be lords of Greece go ashore, 
in forein parts, in the garb of galley-rowers*', 
while the vagabonds, whom I have described, 
bear the honors of the panoply.' 
The orator adverts afterward to the pains taken 
to persuade the people that the desire of peace 
marked a disposition to oligarchy, while the pro- 
moters of war were all surfe friends of democracy ; 

to 



*' *twvipia'iot »XP^*S — remum in manibus habentes. Auger. 
TEis seems the bold guess of a Parisian, the idea gained from 
the wherries on the Seine v Had Auger ever been at Marseille, 
such a notion would surely have been corrected. The uncer- 
tainty of the meaning of the term vsr^pVioy has been noticed 
in iei former note. 
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to the iinsteddiness of administration and fre- sect. 

VI 

quency of contradictory measures ; to the care- 
lessness and profusion with which the rights ,of the 
city were given to strangers ; to the neglect of the 
ipiportant law, making it death to give money for 
votes to obtain offices, so that the most importa^t 
situation in the commonwealth, that of general, on 
which rested not only the supreme military com- 
mand, but the principal direction of executive go- 
vernment, was obtained by the most notorious 
bribery ; to the departure from antient practice 
in electing, to the same exalted office, men inca- 
pable of t^peaking from the bema, and dependent 
upon professed orators to communicate with the 
sov^rein assembly for them. ^ It may be asked,* 
be prqceeds to observe, " How, with all this mis- 

* md^aagement, do we exist ? How is it that we are 

* inferior to no Grecian state in power? " I answer, 

* because our adversaries are no . wiser than our- 

* selves. They make allies for us by their tyranny, 

* as we for them by ours ; and so we are ba- 

* lanced.' 

The most difficult subject, yet that on which he 
hM prittcipal stress, was the tyrannical empire 
which tile Athenians asserted over the ^Egean ; 
fi^qiiiring, frx^m every iland and every shore^ tribute 
for permission to sail on the business of com- 
merce, without interrupticm from the Athenian 
fleets, naaintained for the purpose of such inter- 
jTuption. This he insisted ou^t wholly to be given 
up; not only as the injustice was faring, but as 
the object was neither attainable, nor desirable j 
and this he proceeded to show by arguments, 

supported, 
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supported, by reference to all past experience, 
both of their own and of the LacedsBmonian 
government. 

Drawing toward his conclusion, he spoke more 
at large of those actually holding popular favor, 
and directing the republic's affairs. ' Pericles,' he 
said, ' took the administration when the constitu- 
tion was already injured considerably, yet he 
used his power in no degree for his private 
profit; but, on the contrary, leaving his own 
estate, at his death, less than he received it from 
his father, he carried into the public treasury 
eight thousand talents (toward two millions ster- 
ling) exclusively of the dedications and sacred 
money. But these men so differ from him, that 
while they dare tell you their care of the public 
interest is such as to prevent all attention to 
their own, we see those neglected affairs of their 
own so improving as formerly they would not 
have ventured to pray the gods for : while we, 
for whom they profess so much care, are faring 
worse than the people of many states under 
oligarchal government. None live in any ease, 
but the whole city abounds with complaint: 
some being obliged to declare publicly their 
poverty and wants ; s6me lamenting tiiem among 
their friends ; all, who have anything, feeling the 
pressure of troublesome duties, expensive offices, 
requisitions for contribution to the treasury, or 
demands for change of property; altogether 
bringing so many evils, that those of some estate 
live more uncomfortably than those in absolute 
poverty. 

' I wonder 
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* I wonder then you cannot see that there is no s e c t. 
race of men more evilminded toward the people ^ — v^ 
than ill-principled orators and demagogues. It Pacej 
is for their interest that, in addition to other ^' *^' 
evils, you should be scanty even of daily neces- 
saries. For they observe that those who are able 
to live upon their own, are attached to the re- 
public, and look to better men for advice on its 
concerns ; but those who depend for their liveli- 
hood upon the pay of juries, and general assem- 
blies, and emoluments in whatever way thence 
arising, are compelled by want to look up to 
them, and are always ready to thank them for 
the accusations, prosecutions, sycophancies of 
every kind, which they put forward. They would 
therefore gladly see all the citizens in that 
penury, through which themselves are powerful. 
And of this you have the most evident demon- 
stration ; for you see all their measures directed, 
not to provide an independent livelihood for t;he 
needy, but to bring all, who possess anything, to 
one level of want.' 
He finishes then with summing up his advice 
for 'mending the evil state of things ; reducing it 
to two points : ' First,' he says, * with regard to P- 2^^- 

* government at home, we must take such men, for 

* advisers on public affairs, as we should desire 

* for our private concerns; we must cease to 

* reckon sycophants friends of the people, and 

* men of worth friends of oligarchy. Then, for 

* forein interests, we must treat allies as friends, 

* and not, While 'we give them independency in 
^ words, permit our generals, in fact, to use them 
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\ as they please ; knowing now from experience, 
^ that tho we are stronger than any one state 
among them, we are weaker than all united. 
We should show our equal aversion to all tyran- 
nical powers we should imitate and emulate 
the regal authority of Lacedaimpn ; where the 
kings are more restrained from committing in^ 
jury than any private persons, yet so hoilored, 
that those who, in battle, show any unreadiness, 
in their defence, to lose their lives, are subjected 
to greater ignominy than those who quit their 
ranks and abandon their shields. Such is the 
supremacy that it should be our ambition to 
obtain among the Glreeks : and it might be 
ours, would we show that our power is directed, 
not to their subjection, but to their preserva- 
tion.' 

This is a picture of the party of Chares by an 
adversary, biit by a most respectable adversary ; 
checked also by the irritable jealousy of the 
soverein people whom he was addressing; and it 
is contradicted by nothing, but on the , contrary 
supported by everything, remaining from anti- 
quity, tho far most remains from those partiia,l to 
the opposite, as more the democratical cause. 
There is appearance that this appeal to the reason 
of the Athenian people had considerable effect, 
but it was very far from haying complete success. 
The party of Chares, that they might not be com-' 
pelled to treat, as the other party desired, with all 
those with wrhom the commonwealth was >t war,* 
and thus abandon their system, hast^a/ed to make 
peace with the* confederates. Arrangement clearly* 
. . ^ . would 
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would have been readier, friendly connection and 1^ ^ ^ t. 
confederacy might more easily . have been re- ' — v^ — ' 
stored, could those have had the direction, on the 
part of Athens, who had alwayii shown themselves 
adverse to the tyrannical system which had oc- 
casioned the war. With those of the political prin- 
ciples publicly avowed by the orators of the party 
of Chares, the allies would of course treat with 
diffidence, and not readily ingage in any new 
alliance. ^ 

Accordingly the terjtis were,. for Athens, very 
disadvantageous and even degrading. Every ob- 
ject, for which the war had been undertaken, was 
abandoned. The irlaim of the Athenian people, 
equally to military command over the forces, and 
to political authority over the states, of Rhodes, 
Cos, Chios and Byzantium, was given up for ever. 
Ships were no more to be required from them to 
swell the Athenian fleets, nor pecuniary compo- 
sitions instead. The Athenian tribute-gathering 
squadrons were no more to visit their ports, nor 
were their subjects any longer to be liable to the 
intolerable inconvenience of being summoned to 
the courts of Athens by others, or necessitated to 
go thither to solicit justice for themselves. Nor 
dpes it appear that, in return for so complete a 
renuntiation of long exercised sovereinty, together 
with, what was far more important, the revenue 
which so contributed to the power of the imperial 
republic, anything was conceded by the allies. 
Demosthenes, afterward apologizing for the con- DemosUi, 
duct of his friends on this occasion, admits that 
the terms of the treaty were not what the republic 

might 
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might have expected ; but, he says, the blame wa& 
due to those who terrified the people into accept- 
ance of them, by spreading the alarm, which he 
asserts to have been unfounded, of wair threatened 
from Persia. The success, however, of the party 
of Chares in their principal purposes was com- 
plete. Nbt only they obviated treaty for peac^ 
with Macedonia, with Thrace, with Thebes, with 
any except the revolted allies, but they so held 
their influence that they could soon ingage the re- 
public to pursue the purpose, to which Isocrates 
so energetically objected, of conquest with mer- 
cenary armies. But circumstances meanwhile oc- 
curred, deeply involving the interest of all Greece, 
to which it will be necessary to give some attention, 
before we can proceed with the particular history 
of Athens. 
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